LOUISE. SMITH. ROBERTS _ 


OCTOBER, 


10 CENTS A COPY 





Three New 
Designs 1n Silver 
for the October Bride 


And what can one choose for a bride 
that will please her more than 
good silverware ? 


The gifts that a bride delights in most are those with such distinction and charm 
as speak from every piece of silver in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store. 


Here are chests of gleaming flat silver, graceful coffee and tea services, and myriad 
smaller pieces and separate vessels, many of them very moderate in price, and all 
of them representing that type of gift which grows in value as the years succeed 
each other and which is eventually handed down as a precious heirloom. 


Three new patterns especially appropriate for the autumn bride are the “‘Alden,’’ the “ Princeton ”’ 
and the “Queen Anne.’’ All belong to the class of silver that is so genuinely the favorite among 
many women of discrimination—the severely simple in design. The delicate and chaste border 
used in the ‘‘ Queen Anne ’”’ and the “ Princeton ”’ is equally effective in the flat ware and the hollow 
ware, and for those who prefer the perfectly plain—with no pattern or border of any kind—there is 
the ‘“‘Alden’’ design in the so-called “butler” finish: singularly beautiful and gracefully shaped. 


The “‘ Princeton ’’ pattern may be had in both flat ware and hollow ware. Chests of flat ware will be 
made up in any number of pieces desired, and tea and coffee sets are to be~had. 


The “Queen Anne’’ pattern comes regularly in hollow ware only, though the flat ware may be 
ordered specially. 


The “Alden” comes in flat ware only. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS’ HALL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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George Bronson-Howard 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


By GEORGE 
Q i BRONSON 
HOWARD 


A drama of life today with scenes set in New York City and on Long 
Island. 





A Novel 


Its purpose is to show what may happen to a well-born, well- 


intentioned young man once he is made to feel that a grave injustice 
has been done him. To show how a rapid succession of good inten- 
tions, gone awry, may turn him against the world and drive him far 
down the social scale. 


GOD’S MAN is an absorbing chronicle, stirring, dramatic, impressive 
—one of the rare books of fiction that deserves the name of novel. 


Illustrated Initials by Will Vawter. 12mo, Cloth, 475 pages, $1.40 net. 





By ADELE BLENEAU 


The Nurse’s Story 


‘'The author has succeeded in convey- 
ing a wonderful sense of actuality.’’— 
New York Sun. 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


The Winner 


A thrilling story of motor racing. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


What is Back of the War 


‘*The most illuminating book yet issued 
on the war.’’—George Harvey. 


8vo, Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00 net. 
By AGNES C. LAUT 


The Canadian Commonwealth 


The most notable interpretation of the 
great Dominion ever published. 


12mo, Cloth, Index, $1.50 net. 


the dew still on them. 





Delightful Fiction 


‘*Matrimony is like motoring, be- 
cause it is traveling by a series of 
explosions.’’ 


The Prairie Wife 
A Novel 
By ARTHUR STRINGER 
Illustrated in full color by H. T. Dunn. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


By LOUIS F. POST, Asst. Sec’y of Labor 


The Taxation of Land Values 


A complete answer to the question, 
What is the Single Tax? 


Charts and Diagrams. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.00 net. 


By PAUL LELAND HAWORTH 


George Washington—Farmer 


How the father of his country made a 
fortune on his farm. 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 








Prudence of the Parsonage true svestox 


is a novel as fresh and sweet as cherry blossoms with 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


It reminds one of Louisa M. Alcott and of Jane Austen, though 


it has a sense of humor beyond either of these two. 








12mo. Illustrated by Arthur William Brown. Price $1.25 net. 


NEW YORK 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


—Burris A. Jenkins, D. D. 


PRUDENCE OF THE PARSONAGE is full of humanity 
and humor; it breathes the spirit of universal good-will as does no 
other novel of recent years.—Philadelphia Record. 


By HERBERT QUICK 
Author of THE GOOD SHIP EARTH 


The Brown Mouse 


Mr. Quick believes that the largest single prob- 
lem in American life is rural education, because 
it has to do with the efficiency of that third of our 
people who feed the other two-thirds. He tells 
here the story of a Lincoln-like farm-hand, a 
genius in blue jeans, who upsets his own district 
—and in the end the whole country—with a new 
kind of rural school. It is a real story, full of 


heart interest; astir with characters breathing 
the breath of life. 


Illustrated by John H. Coughlin. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Books of Importance 


By ware LYON PHELPS 
Lampson Professor of English, Yale 
Browning : How to Know Him 


An inspirational guide-book to the study 
of Robert Browning. 


Frontispiece, 1 2mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


By BLISS PERRY 
Professor of English, Harvard 


Carlyle: How to Know Him 


‘The life and work of Carlyle interpreted 
for Twentieth Century Americans. 


Frontispiece, 1 2mo, Cloth, $1.50 net, 













INDIANAPOLIS 
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SET SET 


Fiction 
Ayesha of the Bosphorous. By Stap 
wood Cobb. Murray & Emery Company. 
A romance of Constantinople, rather 
cleverly worked up and making interest- 
ing reading. 


Into His Own. By Clarence B. Kel- 


land. David McKay. 50 cents, postpaid. | 


This is the story of an Airedale, very 


pleasantly written and possessing a real | 


fascination for dog-lovers. 


Jacob: A Lad of Nazareth. By Mabel 
Gifford Shini. Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

A tender little story embodying the 
life of Christ, laying particular empha- 
sis on His childhood. Children will find 
this book inspiring as well as interest- 
ing; it will put them in close touch with 
the principal facts concerning what we 
know of Him Who said, “Suffer the little 
children.” 


Little Shepherd of Bargain Row, The. 
By Howard Nichens Barnes. 
Britton Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A charming story founded on the play 
that has been a great popular success. 
It is illustrated from scenes from the 
play. It is a tender, delightful, truly 
human little tale. 


Mark Tidd in Business. By Clarence 
B. Kelland. Harper & Brothers. 


A new Mark Tidd book, showing how 
this enterprising young man won out 


when he went in for a business career. | 


Very inspiring for a bright, ambitious 
boy. 
Minnie’s Bishop. 


postpaid. 

Clever new Birmingham stories, full of 
the wit that made Meldon and delight- 
fully fresh in point of view. The best 
tales Caven Hannay has done for some 
time. 


Myrta. 


ard G. Badger. $1.35, postpaid. 


By S. A. Birming- | 
ham. George H. Doran Company. $1.25, | 


By Walter S. Cramp. Rich- 


Reilly & | 





Although many historical novels of | 


periods in Roman history have already 
flooded the market, this romance between 
Myrta, the daughter of a Prefect, and a 
youthful Greek sculptor, is one of sur- 
prisingly pleasing nature. 


Myrta, a superb specimen of exquis- | 


ite chaste womanhood, became desired 


of Caligula, and notwithstanding his su- 
preme authority and “divinity” 


vances. All of his efforts towards win- 
ning her were thwarted, and she re- 
mained steadfast in her devotion to the 


2 


the | 
maiden failed to meet his lustful ad- | 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO 


GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


A Personality Rich in Charm, Humor and Warm-heartedness 
WHOSE NOVELS 


Reflecting her versatile powers and wide range of interests 


GROW STEADILY IN POPULARITY 


Among all who find pleasure in a sincere, joyous, uplifting 
outlook on life 





JUST PUBLISHED 
The Obsession of Victoria Gracen 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ. Author of ‘Marcia Schuyler.” “Lo Michael,” “The Best Man,” etc: 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 


Olive Matthews, Supt. Intermediate Dept. Tenn. Christian Endeavcr Union:— 
“I want to thank you from my heart for your splendid boy story—‘The Obsession of Vic- 


toria Gracen.’ You have made Miss Gracen do in the story just what I have always wanted 
to do for my boys.” 


Grace Livingston Hill Lutz, in “The Obsession of Victoria Gracen,” as in “Lo, Michael,” 
published last year, has branched out into a new field, very different from that of her charm- 
ing romances, “Miranda” and “Marcia Schuyler,” so well known and so popular; and her new 
departure has been accorded even wider recognition. Bearing upon _ social roblems, these 
stories have been awarded serious attention and high praise by prominent workers in sociolog- 
ical and religious fields. Evidently transcripts from her own experiences, they offer inspiration, 
deep-hearted sympathy and practical wisdom toward the solution of the great social questions 
of the day. Yet they are also delightful romances, holding the least serious reader’s attention 
through the cherm of the telling. 


CHARMING ROMANCES OF CRINOLINE DAYS 


Sweet and wholesome fancy and humor, optimism, the story-teller’s gift—these mark the 
charming novels of Mrs. Lutz. Real human beings dwell in them, whom we love and place in 
that court of memory where we keep our treasures. Her plots are swift in action, varied, en- 
ticing. We are swept along on a current of sparkling life that is exhilarating. 


Miranda Phoebe Deane 
Marcia Schuyler Dawn of the Morning 


In these four novels, Mrs, Lutz brilliantly reconstructs a by-gone period of American life— 
the period of crinoline and the black stock—perhaps the period when American character and 
speech were most racy and original. 

Philadelphia Record— 

“To Grace L. H. Latz must be accorded the credit of creating one of the most attractive girls, and 
one of the most human, in the fiction of the day. She has accomplished this in ‘Miranda.’ . .. The 
author wrote ‘Marcia Schuyler,’ ‘Lo, Michael’ and other novels equally fine in characterization and theme.”’ 
San Francisco Argonaut— 

“The story (Dawn of the Morning) is a charming one. All the stories by this author are charming. 
They smell of lavender and clean things. They are redolent of the fresh pure air of the country villa 
when the railroad was an infant. ‘Their heroines are delicious girls of the olden times when girls still 
knew how to blush and to be maidenly. The author's name on a title page is a guarantee of something 
sweet and good—and also clever.”’ 

Each of the volumes beautifully illustrated in color and in black and white by prominent 
artists. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net, each. 


EIGHTEEN CARAT MYSTERIES—Brooklyn Eagle 


Some of the best mystery stories ever written have come from Mrs, Latz’s clever pen. 
weaves a plot with such fresh invention, draws such delightful heroes and heroines, 
give ourselves up whole-heartedly to the fascination of the tales. 


The Best Man The Mystery of Mary 


Boston veneers 
“Once “The t Man’ is begun. it will hardly be relinquished till completed, It 
It is easy to believe that it would be an entertaining farce translated to the stage. 
New York Churchman— 
“It is safe to say that no one will fall asleep over this (‘‘The Best Man'’) book."’ 
The Continent— 
‘**The Mystery of Mary.’ A delightful combination of love story and mystery.”’ 
The Best Man, three iliustrations, $1.25 net. Mystery of Mary, $1.00 net. 


A STRONG SOCIOLOGICAL NOVEL 


Lo, Michael! 


“Lo Michael,”’ and “‘The Obsession of Victoria Gracen,’’—two novels that breathe a deep- 
hearted love for humanity, and abound with practical suggestions for social uplift. “Lo 
Michael’’ has had a phenomenal sale, and ‘“‘The Obsession of Victoria Gracen’’ will reach the 
same warm spot in people’s hearts. 

Brooklyn Eagle— 

“A charming little story, delightfully told; Mickey is a fine hero." 
President Stewart of Auburn Theological Seminary— 

“**Lo Michael’ is a wholesome story and makes a contribution 
thing doing in every chapter and interest is sustained to the end. 

Tilustrated, Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


She 
that we 


is a capital invention. 


,to sociological studies. There is some- 





PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


You recall the Humor, and the Stirring Western Life in “ME-SMITH”—Read 


CAROLINE LOCKHART’S New Novel 


The Man From the 
Bitter Roots 2" 


It is better than “Me-Smith.” You'll enjoy the funny 
wise sayings of Uncle Billy, and the weird characters of 
Hinds Hotel,—a tense eagerness will hold you, as you 
read of the blizzard in the mountains, of Bruce Burt 
throwing the Mexican wrestling champion, of the reck- 
less feat of shooting the Roaring River with the dyna- 
mos, and throughout every scene in this story of the 
powerful, quiet, competent Bruce Burt. It’s a big out- 
door story. 


A Man’s Hearth 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM. 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 

The key words to all Miss Ingram’s stories are “fresh- 
ness,” “speed,” and “vigor.” “From the Car Behind” 
was aptly termed “one continuous joy-ride.” “A Man’s 
has all the vigor and go of the former story 


Illustrated in color. 


Hearth” 
and also a heart interest that gives a wider appeal. It 
will be one of the big books of the winter. 


Heart’s Content 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. 
“Lady Laughter,” etc. 
Illustrated in color, and decorated throughout. $1.50 
net. 

Romance and plenty of it; 
happy man who “starts things,” and who at the end 
makes a woman happy, too. “Bright, cheerful and 
snappy” will be the opinion of all readers. 


Author of 


fun and plenty of it; a 


A New Art Work by the Master Draughtsman of the Age 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures 


In the Land of Temples 


Containing 40 plates in photogravure of Mr. Pennell’s 
wonderful drawings presenting to us the immortal wit- 
nesses of “The Glory That Was Greece,” just as they 
stand today in their environment and the gclden atmo- 
sphere of Hellas—with many notes by the artist, and an 
Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt D. Crewn quarto. 
Lithograph on the cover. $1.25 net. 


Thoroughly Revised Throughout 


Lippincott’s Universal 
Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 


Owing to the great strides that have been taken in 
every field of human activity during the past few years 
a new edition of this magnificent work, which for years 
has been in its department without a rival in the estima- 
tion of scholars, was demanded. The thorough revision 
includes notice of the leading characters of the Great 
War. The book has been prepared to suit every taste 
and need. 1 volume sheep, $10 net; half morocco, 

2.50; 2 volumes, buckram, $15.00 net; half russia, 

7.50; half morocco, $20.00, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


Romance, Satire and a 
German in 


MAURICE 
HEWLETT’S 


Wonderful 
New Romance 


The 
Little Iliad 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


The character and the part 
played by the German hus- 
band of the “Helen” of this 
tale is Hewlettian satire that 
will make “The Little Iliad” 
the centre of much discus- 
sion. German, English, 
French, Russian, Italian and 
all other sympathizers will 
enjoy and recommend this 
great novel. 


“Rational and Inspiring” 


Peg Along 
By GEORGE L. WALTON, 
M. D. 

Author of 


WHY WORRY? (16 Editions 
Sold) 


$1.00 net. 


Join’ the army of Peggers | 
along to health, happiness and | 


all other good things, by peg- 
ging along to your book-store 
and securing a copy of this in- 
spiring whimsical book. Send 
it to your friends who appreci- 
ate bright wisdom or who need 
encouragement. 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 





| Gaillard. 
| $1.25, postpaid. 


R. Sterrett. 


| with her in an automobile. 
| moment they enter the car they have 


obscure youth to whom she felt herself 
pledged. 

Details of court life in the Roman em- 
pire, the wonderful pageants, scenes in 
the arena and many gala events form 


| the settings of the story, made more vivid 


by the illustrations by the famous Ital- 


| ian artist, Ludivico Poliaghi. 


This book, like numerous others by the 


| author, will endear him to the hearts of 


the fiction readers. 


Pirates of the Sky, The. By Stephen 


Rand, McNally & Company. 


A sensational tale of a group of “sky 
pirates,” who do all manner of dastardly 


| deeds to amass money for a “cause.” The 
| adventures of an American reporter and 
| an aviator, who hunt down the evil-doers, 


give the book its situations. Highly im- 
probable at best, the tale is obviously 
hack work. 


Sweet-Scented Name, The. By Fedor 
Sologub. Edited by Stephen Graham. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.30, postpaid. 

Wonderfully colorful fairy stories, 
fables and folk-tales of Russia. Sologub 
is a clever contemporary Russian poet. 


| He puts a marvelous magic into his pic- 
| tures, his imagination being a new ex- 
perience to the Western mind. 


Tollhouse, The. By Evelyn St. Leger. 


| E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.00, post- 
| paid. 


A delightfully quiet tale of life in an 


| English village during the Great War. 
The splendid deeds of heroism on the 
| parts of those who receive no glory re- 
| veal the traits that are being: brought 


into high relief through adversity and 


| trouble. 


Up the Road with Sally. By Frances 
D. Appleton & Company. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
charming little book than Up the Road 


| with Sally. A wealthy woman, with no 


near relatives except several nieces and 
nephews, gives each a check, and tells 
them to enjoy themselves for a year until 


| she can decide which is worthiest of the 
| Money. 


Sallie, one of the nieces, feels 
sorry for her lonely aunt and runs off 
From the 


thrilling adventures. They are caught 
in a storm and seek a deserted house. To 
this house also come two young men 
who the women think are thieves. On 
the other hand, the men think that the 
girl and her aunt are thieves. They 
spend several very happy days together. 

Then Sallie and her aunt return 
home, but not before the latter learns 
the identity of one of the men. He is 
her step-grandson, of whose existence 
she had not known until that time. 


The story ends happily and Sallie and 


| Joe Cabot are the happiest of all. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








Violette of Pere LaChaise. By Anna | 
Strunsky Walling. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

This is a work of symbolism and 
fantasy, picturing the development of a 
young girl from childhood to woman- | 
hood, and showing how her life in the | 
shadows of the old French burial-ground 
was influenced by the spirit of the ceme- 
tery itself and all that it stood for. It is 
a charmingly written little book, unusu- 
ally meritorious from the literary stand- 
point. 

Young Man Absalom. By E. Charles 
Vivian. E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

A story of the struggle between labor 
and capital. It shows how a man may 
make a place for himself in the world in 
despite of every hindering circum- 
stance. 


Zerah: A Tale of Old Bethlehem. By 
Montanye Perry. The Abington Press. 


A charming Christmas tale, religious 
in atmosphere and significance. 





Biography and History 

Campaign of 1914 in France and Bel- 
gium, The. By G. H. Perris. Henry 
Holt & Company. $1.50, postpaid. 


A complete narrative of the war in | 





the west, from the siege of Liege to the | — 





Patrick McGill 
Author of The Ratpit 


first battles in Flanders. A great deal 
of new information is brought together 
and set forth. 


Canadian Commonwealth, The. By | 
Agnes C. Laut. Bobbs-Merrill Com- | 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 

Miss Laut is an indisputable authority | 


























ADVERTISING SECTION 


Who Is Julia Page > 






“Tt has never occurred to one of 
you to ask why I am different 
from other women—to ask just 
what made me so.” —Julia Page. 


THE STORY 
of 
JULIA PAGE 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Author of ‘‘Mother,”’ ‘‘Saturday's Child,"’ Ete. 





@ The story of a girl who by 
sheer force of character and per- 
sonality compels life and circumstance to 
yield her their very best things. 


@ Julia Page had never known a real home. 
Until her accidental glimpse into the Toland family 
she was content with the cheap ideals and sordid 
surroundings in which she grew up. But with that 
vision of home life Julia Page awoke. The gradual 
unfolding of her true self and her final triumph is 
the achievement of a courageous soul. 


q This story of San Francisco was without excep- 
tion the most successful serial that ever ran in a 
well-known New York magazine. This is the first 
appearance of Julia Page in book form. 


William Dean Howells says of Mrs. Norris's work: 


Mrs. Norris puts the problem or the fact, or the trait before you by 
quick, vivid touches of portraiture or action. If she lacks the final 
touch of Frank Norris's power she has the compensating gift of a 
more controlled and concentrated observation. She has the secret 
of closely adding detail to detail in a triumph of what another 
California author has called Littleism but what seems to be nature’s 
way of archieving Largeism. 


Send for free booklet, “‘Who Is Julia Page?”’ 


Frontispiece in Colors by C. Allan Gilbert Net $1.35 
First Edition 20,000 Sold Before Publication. 10,000 More on Press. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 
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A Novel by Sweden’s 
Greatest Woman Writer 


JERUSALEM 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 


Author of “The Wonderful 
Adventures of Nils” 


Translated by Velma Swanston 
e@war 

‘*Jerusalem’’ is laidina 
little country parish in 
Dalecarlia, Sweden. With 
extraordinary fidelity it 
pictures the everyday life 
of these simple peasants, 
their loves and their hates, 
their gradual religious 
awakening, and finally 
their supreme sacrifice 
when, leaving home and 
country, they set out 
on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. The 
story is simply 
told but with a 
poetic beanty and 
spiritual truth 
that make it an 
achievement in 
every way worthy 
of the winner of 
the Nobel prize. 


Just Out. Net $1.35 


THE 
WINNING 
SHOT 


By JEROME D. 
TRAVERS 
Open Golf Champion 
of the United States, 
and 


GRANTLAND RICE 


In this book the new 
open champion and 
his co-author tells of 
some of the great matches 
of recent years—champ- 
ionships won by an excep- 
tional stroke or by some 
element of golfing psy- 
chology. Hilton, Vardon, 
Travis, Ouimet, Evans, 
Ray, and other famous 
stars all figure in his sto- 
ries, and the author hopes 
that through descriptions 
of their play and mental 
attitude the duffer may 
find enjoyment and per- 
haps also instruction. 


Just Out. 
Illustrated. Net $1.25 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


“Fewer and Better Books” 


A Slogan 
that Means 
Profit to 
Bookseller, 
Book Buyer 


and 


Publisher 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & CO. 


OHALLOR AN 


The New Novel by 


GENE STRATTON PORTER 
Full of the Optimism and the 
Wholesome Love of Nature 
that Have Made Mrs. Porter’s 
Books Famous in Many Coun- 
tries and languages. 


Now in Its 250th Thousand 


4 Illustrations in Color. Net $1.35 


Big Novels 
for 
October 


The Gray Dawn 


By Stewart Edward White 
Illustrated. Net $1.35 


Hempfield 


David Grayson’s First Novel 
Illustrated. Net $1.35 


The Dual Alliance 
By Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Author of “ Bambi” 
Illustrated. Net $1.00 


A Delicious Story by the 
Author of ‘‘The 
Circuit Rider’s Wife’’ 


THE 
CO-CITIZENS 


By CORRA HARRIS 


Can you imagine what 
happened in Jordantown 
when Sarah Mosely died 
and left most of the assets 
of the community, acquir- 
ed through various mort- 
gages, to a committee to 
advance the cause of uni- 
versal suffrage? 

This is the story which 
Mrs. Harris unfo'ds with 
a more continuous play of 

humor than she has 
ever brought into 
one novel before. 
Whether you area 
Pro or an Anti does 
not matter at all, 
for Mrs. Harris is 
not here concerned 
with writing cam- 
paign literature. 


‘The Co-Citi- 
zens’’ fairly bub- 
bles with fun. 


Just Out. Illustrated 
Net $1.00 


THE 
RIDDLE of 
the NIGHT 


By THOMAS W. 
HANSHEW 


Author of 
“*Cleek of Scotland Yard” 


How Cleek with the 
help of Ailsa Lorne and 
the half-burned portions 
of ashoe-polish label final- 
ly solves the mystery of a 
mysterious murder and of 
the figures on the mur- 
dered men’s shirt front. 
In it Margot and her gang 
play a very important 
role, and in the end aid 
materially in bringing the 
romance of Cleek and 
Ailsa to a happy conclu- 
sion. 


Just Out. Illustrated 
Net $1.25 











on Canada. Her present work is a 
scholarly, penetrating study of conditions 
to the north of us, and the style in which 
the book is written will cause it to find 
a large audience. If you want to under- 
stand Canada and the Canadians, read 
this volume. It is, by the way, the first 
in the series, “The Problems of the 
Nations.” 


Collected Diplomatic Documents Re- 
lating to the Outbreak of the European 
War. George H. Doran Company. Net, 
$1.00. 

For the first time the reader is en- 
abled to go straight to the original 
sources for the causes of the Great War. 


Oliver Onions 


In War Costume 


Here are included the diplomatic cor- 
respondence of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Russia, Serbia and 
Austro-Hungary. A remarkably valuable 
book. 


King’s Favorite, A. Madame Du Barry 
and Her Times. By Claude Saint-Andre. 
McBride, Nast & Co. $3.50, postpaid. 

From a collection of hitherto unpub- 
lished documents this author has pre- 
pared a very unusual biography of the 
favorite of the fifteenth Louis. For once 
the Du Barry is credited with a fair 
number of virtues, while her shortcom- 
ings are minimized though not with inten- 
tional inaccuracy. That she did have 
some splendid traits may be believed, and 
Mr. Saint-Andre has done well to prepare 
this very fair and complete account. 


Secret Memories of Count Takasu 
Hayashi, The. Edited by A. M. Pooley. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, postpaid. 

The recent Ambassador to Great 
Britain from Japan now reveals the 
processes of Japanese diplomacy where- 
by the island kingdom has come into 
close alliance with the English. Count 
Hayashi now holds a responsible position 
in the Japanese government and no one 
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is more capable of describing Japanese 
policy than he. The biography of the 
man himself, as provided in this volume, 
is interesting and well worth contem- 
plating, while for students of interna- 
tional affairs the book will have a real 
importance. 

With the Russian Army. By Robert 
R. McCormick. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

An exceptional opportunity was of- 
fered an American National Guardsman 
to be with the Russian Army at the 
front. What he saw and did there he 
now recounts to the greater enlighten- 
ment of his countrymen. There are ac- 
counts here of Warsaw, of the drive 
through Galicia, and of many other 
events and situations of greatest im- 


portance. 
Travel 


Constantinople—Old and New. By H. 
G. Dwight. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00, postpaid. 

A large and handsome volume, giving 
a complete history and description of the 
Turkish capital. It is perhaps as full an 
account as has been written and is es- 
pecially timely now that Turkey is in the 





Eleanor at Kinson 
Author of Johnny Appleseed 


great war. The pictures are many and 
excellent—some photographs, some re- 
productions from drawings. 

Four in Crete, The. By Gertrude H. 
Beggs. The Abington Press. 
postpaid. 

A very entertaining account of a visit 


$1.00, | 








to the classic island made by four schol- | 


ars in search of new historical data. 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures in the Land 
of Temples. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


A book of Greek temples wonderfully | 


drawn, each with a bit of description. 








































background of rural life. 


Jacket and frontispiece in color. 





country and city society life. 


Escape and Other 
Essays 


By A. C. BENSON 


A philosopher touching and interpreting 
the things of today, and in a style of de- 
lightful ease and charm. ‘The author's 
exposition of his own literary creed, career 
and views on literary life generally. 


Price $1.50 net, postage 10 cents 


American Literature 
Since 1870 


By FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


This first full-length account of our 
contemporary literature, by the Professor 
of English in the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, comes up to include such writers as 
Howells, James, Burroughs, Page and 
Cable. Not a text-book. 


Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents 








The Lost Prince 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Author of ‘*T. Tembarom"’ 


Another thrilling romance of youth. 













At All Bookstores 
Published by 





Of “The Century Co.” Stamp and Standard 


By the author of ‘‘The Helmet of Navarre’’ 


Straight Down the Crooked Lane 
By BERTHA RUNKLE 


A straightaway story of love, loyalty and mystery, set in Newport Society and 
Army life in the Philippines. Told with the quick action and sparkling humor of 
that skilled adept of story-telling, Bertha Runkle, who evidently enjoyed doing 
“Straight Down the Crooked Lane’’ immensely. Behind the whole story, motivating 
it, is the enormous, mysterious, unlucky Plassey diamond. 


Frontispiece and jacket in colors by William Van Dresser, Price $1.35 net, postage 10 cents 


A “Peg o’ My Heart’’ Kind of Story 


Pegeen 
By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


A love story with trimmings of Irish humor, tenderness and fancy; with a restful 
It involves an artist, who needed very much seeing to; 
Spunky, Boots, Wiggles, and the Smiling Lady, all of whom needed more or less 
looking after; and Pegeen, who was wretched unless she was managing all the people 
she cared for. She has much to do in the book, and everybody is glad about it. 


Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


The Story of a Celebrated Crime 


Marie Tarnowska 
By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES 


The first authentic account of the beautiful Russian Countess Tarnowska. The 
book is not only the first full record of the dramatic events leading directly to the 
Countess's crime that startled the world several years ago; it is an enthralling picture 
of the girlhood and young womanhood of Marie Tarnowska in a setting of Russian 


Illustrations from photographs. Price $1.50 net, postage 10 cents 


To Be Issued October 14 





THE CENTURY CO. 





Me 


A Book of Remembrance 
ANONYMOUS 
Perhaps the most unusual literary offer- 
ing of 1915. A remarkable story of love, 
adventure and daring that is true. An 
astounding self-revelation of a fascinating 


personality. The autobiography of a 
well-known woman novelist. 


Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 


Habits That 
Handicap 


By CHARLES B. TOWNS 


About the menace of opium, alcohol 
and tobacco, and the remedy. It exposes 
the appalling ease with which such habits 
are formed, often innocently on the part 
of the victim, and tells how to conquer 


them. Price $1.20, postage 10 cents 


My Childhood 


By MAXIM GORKY 
Author of ‘‘Twenty-Six and One"’ 


A remarkable autobiography. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Latest Doran Books| 


BOON: The Mind of The Race, The Wild Asses of the. 


Devil and the Last Trump By Reginald Bliss | 


With an Ambiguous Introduction by H. G. WELLS 
“Vivid, brilliant, varied, unusual, this book with the paragraph-long title is one to read, to laugh over, | 
to admire—and to think about guise op ge York Times. ‘‘A literary salad with plenty of | 
pper in it; a bookman's holiday, with a few picnics and several visits to battlefields, on which the | 
er sees literary and political idols slain with shrapnel of eae," —-Fanennpas North American 
Translated by 


2mo. Net, $1.35 | 
i ACCUSE (J"ACCUSE) By a German Alexander Gray 


triotic German, high in his Government's service, loved his Fatherland and hated the mad- 

sm, he dared write this indictment of the Imperial hypnotist, this bold declaration that 

Germany has always had her place in the sun—till in madness she cut off her own light. Not merely 
a book—but as great an event in the War as any battle. 12mo. Net, $1.50 | 


THE SOUL OF GERMANY _ By Dr. Thomas F. A. Smith 


Whatever the turn of events our relations with Germany will be close for years to come, and will demand 
a study of this standard book which does for Germany of today what Price Collier did for the peaceful 
Germany of some years ago—studies intimately from rich personal knowledge her life in home, school, 
office, government bureau. 12mo. Net, $1.25 | 


PUNCH CARTOONS: 
The Great War in Pictures Humorous and Symbolic 


the Great War, regarding England, Uncle Sam, the Kaiser, | 
von Tirpitz, sick Turkey and the like, that have been appearing in Punch these cartoons and clever | 
little sketches have been selected for America. 4to. Net, $1.50 | 


COLLECTED DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS of the WAR 


qn in full the only authoritative information ing the outbreak of the war—the British, 
, Russian, Belgian, Serbian, German and Austrian diplomatic correspondence. 8vo. Net, $1°00 


ARE WOMEN PEOPLE ? By Alice Duer Miller | 


Humor is nothing but applied common sense. Hence in the splendid humor and melody of these 


rhymed answers to the pomposities of the anti-suffragists there are sounder suffrage arguments than 
in pages of statistics. 12mo. Net, $0.60 | 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM By William R. Lighton 


Because of the success of his experiment in giving up city newspa work to develop a run-down 
mountain farm, and because of the interest and lucidness with which he tells of this venture in free- 
dom, Mr. Lighton may be regarded as leader of the Back to the Soil movement, and this book is the 
new authority for all who turn longing eyes from city to country. Many illustrations. 12mo. Net,$1.25 





Fiction of Real Greatness 


OF HUMAN BONDACE By W. Somerset Maugham 


“A big piece of work; one of those novels which deserve the attention of all who care for what is worth 
while in contemporary fiction.""—New York Times. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE GOLDEN SCARECROW By Hugh Walpole 


With that rare instinct for i. beauty, which distinguished ‘‘Fortitude’’ and his other novels, devel- 
oped to the utmost, Mr. Walpole recreates for every grown-up the Golden Age of childhood. 


: 12mo. 
MINNIE’S BISHOP By George A. Birmingham 


The newest volume of Irish stories by the sympathetic and witty author of ‘‘General John a ag etc. | 
12mo. et, $1.20 | 
THE STORY OF JACOB STAHL By J. D. Beresford 
In three volumes: 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF JACOB STAHL 
A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH 


and the new volume: 


THE INVISIBLE EVENT 


“They form practically one book. Despite the length of the book, Jacob is a person of whom we never | 
grow weary. Here is the successful presentation of a human being, growing, changing, swiftly reacting | 
to environment, yet retaining his own individuality. Beresford belongs near to Walpole and Bennett.” 
—New York Times. 12mo. Each vol., Net, $1.35 


The three, boxed, Net, $2.50 
THE RAT-PIT By Patrick MacGill | 


LL TT 
A story of the Irish peasantry with the beauty of an October sunset—somber, noble, unforgettable. 
12mo. Net, $1.25 


Net, $1.25 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Send for new announcement of autumn books of distinctive importance 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 W. 32nd st. New York 


Pablishers HODDER & STOUGHTON | 


in America for 


| handsomely 
| graphs. 


Mr. Pennell went to Greece and made his 
studies direct. They are among the most 
artistic things he has done. 


Old Calabria. By Norman Douglas. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00, post- 
paid. 

This is an unusually fine piece of 
travel-writing. Calabria is a portion of 
Italy concerning which not a great deal 
is known among readers generally. Seen 
through the artistically appreciative 
eyes of Mr. Douglas it becomes a new 
and enchanting world. This is a book 
for the Christmas giver who wishes to 
please some fastidious friend. It is 
illustrated from photo- 


Walks About Washington. By Francis 


Ez Leupp and Lester G. Hornby. Little, 


Brown & Co. $3.00, postpaid. 

A very interesting study of places and 
people in the national capital. Mr. Leupp 
is a Washingtonian and can throw some 
wonderfully vivid sidelights on certain 


Somerset Maugham 
Author of Of Human Bondage 


phases of Washington life. Mr. Hornvy's 
etchings are full of appreciation for the 
more picturesque touches in the city of 
the White House. 


Religion 

Church Vacation School, The. By Har- 
riet Chapell. F. H. Revell Company. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

The first book of the kind, covering the 
general policy of the church vacation 
school and its place in the social sphere. 
It is purposely condensed for the sake 
of practical use, but it takes up with a 
good deal of thoroughness the “Present 
Standing of Church Vacation Schools,” 
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“Development in America,” “Spirit and 
Aim of the Church School,” “Administra- 
tive Foundations,” “Organization,” 
“Music, Bible, Handwork Departments,” 
and “Special Events and Continuation 
Activities.” 

Story of Canada Blackie, Tke. By 
Anne P. L. Field. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A truly wonderful, as well as a won- 
derfully true, story is this. True is it not 
only to the facts in the case, but to the 


Sara Ware Bassett 
Author of The Taming of Zenas Henry 


deepest facts of the human soul. Blackie 


was long regarded as one of the most 


dangerous of criminals and his extended | 








prison career was of the most forbidding | 


and cruel type. 
all that. All he needed was to be under- 


stood and Warden Osborne understood | 
him. Once Osborne’s humane touch had | 


been felt by the criminal, Blackie showed 
himself the whitest of souls. He became 
a power in prison reform while yet a 
prisoner. His letters as here revealed 
are models of insight, 
beauty. Taking his life story in its 
entirety, it would be hard to find a match 
for it as testimony and as an appeal for 
the humane in dealing with the unfor- 
tunate. 


Three R’s of Rescue Mission Work, 
The. By Philip I. Roberts. F. H. Revell 
Company. 

The author of a recent volume on the 
Water Street Mission here gives us a 


But he was a man for | 


sincerity and | 





concise plea for rescue mission work— | 


without reference to any mission in par- 
ticular. The discussion is carried under 
three heads, Ruin, Rescue, Recovery. The 
first depicts the process of fall, the sec- 
ond the general plan and moving idea of 
rescue and the third the encouragement 
of results. The argument is frank and 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Ready September 30 


Owen Johnson’s Great New Novel 


MAKING 
MONEY 


Owen Johnson’s latest novel is, we 
think, his most successful venture. Whole- 
some, exciting, romantic, yet true to the 
life it describes, it both tells a good story 
and presents a situation of prime import- 
ance to all Americans. 

Patsie, the heroine, is a loyal, wholly 
delightful young person. Tom Crocker, 
known to his friends as “Bojo,” is one of 
a group of young college men come to 
New York to make fortunes and careers. 
Before deciding between making money 
and doing real work, between marrying 
for social position and comfort and mar- 
rying for love and true companionship, Bojo goes through exciting and momen- 
tous experiences that give the novel intense dramatic and human values. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.35 net. 





Patsie Mr. Johnson's 
New Heroine 





New Novel by the Author of 
‘*My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard’’ 


LIVING UP TO BILLY 


By ELIZABETH COOPER 





Written with all the tenderness, pathos and keen 
humor of her earlier work, Mrs. Cooper’s story of the 
New York dancer who looked out for and lived up to 
her little nephew “Billy,” will touch the hearts of all. 
The mother in every woman will respond to this story. 
Even the pulse of the blase city folk will beat the 
faster for it. 





Cloth. 12mo. 


THE AMERICAN COUNTRY GIRL 


By MARTHA FOOTE CROW 


Dedicated to the Seven Million Country Girls of America. 

Especially written for the country girl, this book is also of interest and benefit 
to all young women. It sets forth the advantages of country life and in a practical, 
helpful manner points out ways and means to make life more happy, useful and 
efficient. 

A few of its subjects are: Ways to earn money, recreations, household furnishing 
and management, the daughter's share of the work, taste in dress and manners; how 
to get information from the Government, the rural Y. W. C. A., etc., etc. 

Cloth. Large 12mo. $1.50 net. 


$1.00 net. 





New Novel by the Author of 
**World’s-End’’ 


SHADOWS or FLAMES 


By AMELIE RIVES (Princess Troubetzkoy) 


A “happiness hunter,” an ardent, spiritual, beautiful 
woman, learns that love dies if made an end in itself. 
Set in America, England and Italy, this novel relates 
with dramatic emotion the love-life of Sophy from her 
gallant fight to save her morphine-taking husband through 
both happiness and suffering to the perfect flowering of 
her character and her love. 


With colored frontispiece. Cloth. 12mo. $1.35 net. 
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A Vivid Book 
bya 
Vital Author 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Ready 
September 30 


EMMA McCHESNEY 


B 


& CO. 


EDNA FERBER 


Author of “Personality Plus,” “Roast Beef Medium,” etc. 


A new Emma McChesney vol- 
ume, sparkling with life, bubbling 
over with vitality, Emma is here at 
her best. This time married to her 
employer and engaged in home- 
making, fashion-making and busi- 
ness with all her old-time zest. 


This volume is timely, appear- 
ing just as Miss Ethel Barrymore 
as Emma McChesney opens in the 
play Emma McChesney & Co. 


Writing in the September Book 
News Monthly Mr. Joyce Kilmer 
says: 

“How fortunate it was for the 
traveling representative of the 
Featherloom Skirt Company that 
she fell into the hands of Edna 
Ferber. 


“Edna Ferber deals not with 
the unusual, but with the pictur- 
esque phases of the usual. 


“The stories in ‘Personality Plus’ are better than those in ‘Roast 
Beef Medium.’ And the most recent Emma McChesney stories are 


better still.” 
“Emma McChesney & Co.’’) 


Mr. George Fitch says: 


(These newest and best stories make up the volume 


“Where did she get her vivid, eager style, her quaint viewpoints, 
her intimate knowledge of professions and walks of life which even 
experience does not secure for those immersed in them” 


Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 net. 


VIOLETTE OF 
PERE LACHAISE 


By ANNA 5S. WALLING 


A delicate and original idealization 
of the biography of a girl. It is even 
more than that. For though it is 
the spiritual development of a spe- 
cially gifted individual, it is the de- 
velopment of every individual to 
some extent, the adjustment of every 
one to life and death. And more, it 
is the author’s ideal for humanity, if 
every one could be free. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 net. 


YOUNG HILDA 
AT THE WARS 


By ARTHUR GLEASON 


Author of “The Spirit of Christ- 
mas,” etc. 


Hilda is a gallant figure of an 
American girl at the front, with the 
Belgian ambulance corps that brings 
back the wounded from the trenches. 
At the furthest outpost of danger 
she lightens the darkness a little by 
her humor and charm. This is a true 
story. Mr. Gleason has worked for a 
—_ with the famous Monro ambu- 
ance. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 net. 
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| Brown & Co. 


| tales that all the children love. 
| moment when animal stories are “gone 








convincing. The defense of feeding and 
housing the “bum” is well and candidly 
put and the outcome leaves no room for 
doubt but that rescue work pays largely 
in the uplift of society. The book can 
be read in an hour and is worth far 
more than an hour’s reading. 


Juveniles 


Adventures of Mollie, Waddy and 
Tony. By Paul Waitt. Little, Brown & 
Co. 50 cents. 

Mollie, Waddy and Tony are three 
real, live elephants, brought from India 
and bought by the children of Boston for 
the Franklin Zoo. This little story, writ- 
ten to entertain children of from six to 
ten years, tells of the lives of these three 
wonderful beasts. The stories are at- 
tractively pictured. 


Adventures of Sammy Joy, The. 
Adventures of Chatterer the Red 


| Squirrel, The. 


By Thornton W. Burgess. 
50 cents, postpaid. 
Two more “Bed-time Story Books,” 


In a 


Little, 


out,” so to speak, Mr. Burgess continues 
to entertain with his stories of the ad- 
venturous careers of the little wood peo- 


| ple. 


Margaret Widdemer 
Author of Why Noi? 


Army Boy in Alaska, An. By Captain 
C. E. Kilbourne. Penn Publishing Com- 


| pany. $1.25, postpaid. 


Two American army boys go to Alaska 
to build a telegraph line into a new min- 
ing field. They find themselves up 
against a group of men who are enemies 
to the proposition. Then the excitement 
begins—in the struggle to perform duty 
against great odds. 
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Aunt Jane’s Nieces in the Red Cross. 
By Edith Van Dyne. Reilly & Britton 
Company. 

More adventures of Aunt Jane’s 
nieces, this time with a war setting, and 
revealing them to be self-sacrificing and | 
highly efficient girls. An inspiring book | 








George Bronson Howard 
Author of God's Man 


for girl readers alive with ambition to 
do some good in the world. 

Beth Anne Herself. By Pemberton 
Ginther. Penn Publishing Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A girl’s story, the tale of an artist’s 
young daughter, a charming youngster 
who paints and writes plays. Beth Anne 
is a small egotist in a way, and finds it 
hard discipline to accept an adopted 
singer. But innate lovableness wins out 
and we leave Beth glad to have known 
her. 


Boy Scout’s Testament. James Pott & 
Co. 

A tiny pocket Testament designed for 
Boy Scout use—good type, tough binding 
and handy size. 

Dot Circus, The. By Clifford L. Sher- 
man. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A novel book of entertainment for chil- 
dren. The pictures are made to be drawn 
by the child through a series of dots. The 
pictures portray a very interesting cir- 
cus with its characters and scenes. 

Faith Palmer in Washington. By La- 


zelle T. Wooley. Penn Publishing Com- 


pany. $1.00. 


A new Faith Palmer book, with Faith | 


wintering in Washington, going to school 
and having joyously good times. A real 
girls’ book for girls who like to know 
how a girl may be happy. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING MACMILLAN NOVELS 


Important New Books by Leading Authors 
. G. Wells’s New Novel 


The Research Magnificent 


By the Author of “The Wife of Sir Isaac 
Harman,” etc. 


Pronounced by those critics who have read 
it to be the best work that Mr. Wells has 
done. A novel of real distinction handled 
with skill, feeling and vision, realizing fully 
the promise of greatness which some have 
seen in his previous works, $1.50, 


Eden Phillpotts’s New Nove 


Old Delabole 


By the Author of “Brunel's Tower,” etc. 


Because of its cheerful and wise philosophy 
and its splendid feeling for nature and man’s 
relation to it, “‘Old Delabole’’ will take its 
place as the author’s most important book, 

$1.50 


ma Gale's New Novel 


Hearts Kindred 


By the Author of “The Loves of Pelleas 
and Etarre,” etc. 

In the rough, unpolished, but thoroughly sin- 
cere Westerner and the attractive young woman 
who brings out the good in the man’s nature, 
Miss Gale has two as absorbing people as 
she has ever created. 


Illustrated, Ready Oct. 27. 


Publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


ack London's New Nove 


The Star Rover 


By the Author of “The Sea Wolf,” etc. 


Daring in its theme and vivid in execution, 
this Is one of the most original and gripping 
stories Mr. London has ever written. It is 
a work that will make as lasting an impres- 
sion as did ‘“‘The Sea Wolf’ and ‘The Call 
of the Wild.”’ Frontispiece. Ready Oct. 6, 


Igernon Blackwood’s New N: 


The Extra Day 


By the Author of “Incredible Adventures,” 
etc, 

Because it deals with the joyousness of life 
this book will remind some readers of ‘The 
Bluebird’’ of Maeterlinck, but in style and 
spirit it is altogether of its own kind, $1.35, 


—William Allen White’s New Book 


God’s Puppets 
By the Author of “2 Genes Rich Man,” 


Mr. White has already distinguished him- 
self in ‘The Court of Boyville’’ and ‘‘In Our 
Town” by his intimate studies of life at first 
hand. In this new volume a different group 
of his best stories more fully reveal his mas- 
tery of the art. Frontispiece, $1.25. 


New York 


YOU ARE SURE TO ENJOY 


The 


Lovable 
Meddler 


By 
LEONA DALRYMPLE 


A breezy romance about lively 
young men and women and a 
whimsical, matchmaking old 
doctor—the “Lovable Meddler’’ 
himself. A cheerful, buoyant, 
diverting book packed with fun 
and drollery and charming 
sentiment. 


A purchaser writes :—‘‘It is a real joy to pick up 
so pleasant a tale. It is a long time since I en- 
joyed a book more,”” 


At All Bookstores, $1.35 Net 
Publishers 


Reilly & Britton Chicago 
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DELIGHTFUL NEW LOVE STORY 
By Margaret Widdemer 


Author of 
“THE ROSE GARDEN HUSBAND” 


Why Not? 


“There's no reason why not,” says the 
author—no reason why all of us should not 
realize our dreams. Miss Widdemer has 
written one of those rare and refreshing stories 
designed to make people happier. She has 
recaptured all of “the first, fine, careless rap- 
ture” of her notable success, ‘‘The Rose 
Garden Husband,’’ and has added new 
elements of beauty. “Why Not?” is full 
of personality and charm—a book for all who believe that dreams and 
ideals are the greatest things in life. 


Illustrated by George Hood. Price, $1.25 net 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO. NEW YORK 











Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Newly translated 
by Ernest Beeson. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


An attractive new edition of these 
popular household tales, carefully pre- 


| pared in a new translation, and ade- 


quately illustrated by George Soper. 
There are six color-plates and a generous 
number of line drawings very finely 
done. 


Last Ditch, The. By J. Raymond El- 
derdice. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

A boy’s story of how a boy redeemed 
himself. Leaving college under a cloud 
the hero goes to Panama and there 
makes a man of himself. 


Little Folks’ Christmas Stories and 
Plays. By Ada M. Skinner. Rand, Mc- 
Nally Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 


A collection of Christmas literature for 
the boy and girl reader, culled from 
sources generally recognized as classic. 


Little Red Doe, The. By Chauncey J. 
Hawkins. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

A delightful tale for younger children, 
of the adventures of the little red doe, 
who went into the world to find out for 
herself just what things were like. 


Loraine and the Little People. By 
Elizabeth Gordon. Rand, McNally & 
Co. 50 cents. : 

Loraine here learns to know the 
fairies of the frost, the raindrops, sleep, 
dreams and so on. It is a delightful 
small fairy book for little girls, cleverly 
pictured. 


Mother West Wind “Why” Stories. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

A holiday Burgess ‘book, stories in the 
“Burgess Quaddies” series, for boys and 
girls of from four to twelve years. The 
pictures are delightful red and green 
affairs. 

Nanette Goes to Visit Her Grand- 
mother. By Josephine Scribner Gates. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

A new Nanette tale, which will be wel- 
comed by the many little readers who 
love this small, unique little heroine. 


One I Knew Best of All, The. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25, postpaid. 

A new and cheaper edition of one of 
Mrs. Burnett’s best books. It has an in- 
troduction especially prepared by the 
author. 

Other Side Book, The. By Edith Mitch- 
ell. Reilly & Britain Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

A novel juvenile, strongly bound and 
printed on boards. Gayly colored, with 
entertaining rhymes and a_ brand-new 
idea in the way of pictures. 
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Ross Grant, Tenderfoot. By John Gar- 
land. Penn Publishing Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

The first of a series of Western tales 
for boys with a boy for hero who goes 
out to the mining regions wholly ignor- 
ant and comes back a real miner. A most 
entertaining book for boys. 


Sandman Time. By Ilsien N. Gaylord. 


Richard G. Badger. $1.00, postpaid. 

A little volume of stories in verse, 
dainty and wholesome and sweet as the 
baby minds for whom they were written. 
To be read to them at that restless little 
time before the wide-awake eyes begin to 
droop and the little sandman brings 
sweet sleep to them. 

Tourbillon, or the King of the Whirl- 
winds. By Estelle R. Updike. The 
Abingdon Press. 35 cents. 

A charming fairy story in which a real 
little boy is hero. Very daintily told and 
pictured. 

Toy-Shop Book, The. By Ada Van 
Stone Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Clever rhymes for children about the 
toys in a toy shop. The pictures are in 
color and the book unusually attractive 
and novel. 


Twisted Skein, The. By Ralph D. 
Paine. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

An exciting college tale for older boys, 
alive with young Americanism and glow- 
ing with the spirit of sport. 

Winona of the Camp Fire. By Mar- 
garet Widdemer. J.B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

An exhilirating story of Camp Fire 


Girls and their good times. As every boy | 
should be a Scout, so every girl should | 


know the meaning of the magic “Wo- 
helo!” The delightful story-telling quali- 
ties of Miss Widdemer are well display- 
ed in this tale. 


M is cellaneous 


A BC of Architecture. By Frank E. 
Wallis. Harper & Brothers. 50 cents. 


An A B C book that makes this series | 


newly valuable in that popular and prac- 
tical guides to architecture are few and 
far between. 


Alaska Days With John Muir. 
Hall Young. F. H. Revell 
$1.00, postpaid. 

The author of this book accompanied 
John Muir on some of his exploration 
trips to Alaska and he now tells a thrill- 
ing tale of the adventures he had with 
the California poet. Having a gift for 
description, Dr. Young’s book is valuable 
as travel, but its unique value lies in the 
light it throws on Muir’s interesting 
character. 


Browning: How to Know Him. By 
William Lyon Phelps. 
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$1.25, postpaid. 
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BE SURE TO ADD THESE NOVELS TO YOUR LIST 






Thomas Dixon’s Biggest Romance 
The Foolish Virgin 


By the author of “The Clansman” (‘The Birth 
of a Nation”), etc. 

The story of the whirlwind romance of a 
beautiful girl who marries and discovers on her 
honeymoon that her husband is a criminal. The 
story is absolutely true to life—it reads more 
like fact than fiction and pictures a situation 
that might be the experience of hundreds of 
ag | rls in any large city in the country. 
fr. Dixon has never written a stronger novel 
nor sounded a clearer note of warning in this 
startling romance of the metropolis. 
Illustrations by Walter Tittle. 


The Famous ‘‘Q’’ Again 
Nicky-Nan Reservist 


By Sire ARTHUR QUILLER-CovucH, author of 
“Hocken and Hunken,’ ’etc. 


Even war may have its humorous side. Noth- 
ing could be more convincing of the fact than 
this rollicking satire on the German spy scare 
in England at the outbreak of the present war. 
Nicky is in truth a real reservist but circum- 
stances point him out as a spy and the things 
that happen when he tries to prove that he 
isn’t are not only amusing, but they show that 
sometimes very strange things might happen 
when the unexpected war is declared 
Cloth 


$1.35 net. 





$1.35 net. 






Mystery, More Mystery and a Romance 


The Official Chaperon 


By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN, author of “C. 
O. D.,” “The Trevor Case,” etc. 


The mysterious disappearance of a codicil to a 
will, the equally strange and peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding the theft of valuable family 
jewels, and the powerful influence of auto-sug- 
gestion enter into this story. As usual the 
author has created a situation that will keep 
you guessing right up to the last page of the 
very last chapter of the book. A mystery 
romance that you are sure to recommend. 
Illustrated by Edmund Frederick. Frontispiece 
in color, by M. MacMein. $1.30 net. 






A Laugh from Start to Finish 


Up the Road with Sallie 


By Frances E. STERRETT, author of “The Jam 
Girl.” 


















The story of a clever girl who kidnaps her 
grandmother. If you like to laugh here is your 
opportunity. Sally is the best sort of a compan- 
ion, and in this story she gives us a chance to 
see how easy it is to spend one legacy to win 
another, unearth a mystery and get entangled 
in a romance. 


Illustrated $1.25 net. 


A Strong Story of a Brother’s Devotion 


The Hope of the House 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, authors ot 
“The Pride of Jennico,” etc. 


The romance of David Owen, owner of an 
impoverished estate, whose sole object in life is 
to make the estate pay in order that his brother, 
Johnny, might enjoy the proceeds. War levels 
his hopes with a sweep when Johnny is lost on 
the first day of battle, and it is only after David 
meets, among the refugees, a girl with whom he 
falls in love, that he feels that life holds any- 
thing worth while. This romance, with its 
touch of tragedy, is without doubt one of the 
strongest these two gifted authors have written. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 






















D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, New York 
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SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN & CO.S FALL BOOKS 


“HIS BEST STUDY OF WOMAN” 


THE WAY OF 
THESE WOMEN 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


The ‘‘ Prince of Story Tellers’’ forsakes the struggles of the 
nations to portray the age-old struggle of the sexes. Here is a 
novel of thrills and mystery, a most unusual love story, and the 
best study of woman that the author has ever written. 


Illustrated by C. H. Taffs. 











(ae? 


$1.35 net 


The LITTLE RED DOE} TAD and HIS FATHER 


By Chauncey J. Hawkins By F. Lauriston Bullard 


A sympathetic story of the life of a crea- | A fresh glimpse of Lincoln’s home life. 
ture of the wilds. $1.00 net Cloth, 50 cents net. Leather, $1.00 net 

















A BOOK FOR ALL HOUSEKEEPERS 


CANNING, PRESERVING AND JELLY MAKING 


By Janet M. Hill, Editor ‘‘American Cookery ’”’ 


A reliable guide, overflowing with tested recipes and useful hints. Illustrated. $1.00 net 








IMPORTANT JUVENILES 


BEDTIME STORY-BOOKS| LITTLE WOMEN 


By Thornton W. Burgess By Louisa M. Alcott 


Two NEW TITLES IN THIS SERIES 
1X. Chatterer, the Red Squirrel Jessie WILLCox SMITH EDITION 
X. Sammy Jay With 8 colored 


Illustrated by Cady. 50 cents net each | Willcox Smith. 








illustrations b 
8vo, in box, 


essie 
2.50 net 













READY OCTOBER 9th 


JEAN OF THE LAZY A 


By B. M. Bower 


The moving-picture field in the West, with a real cowgirl fora 
heroine ; a new novel by the author of ‘*‘ Lonesome Land,”’ etc. 
With frontispiece. $1.30 net 





READY OCTOBER 20th 


THE STIRRUP LATCH 
By Sidney McCall 


A Southern story of love and duty, temptation and defeat, sacrifice and triumph, by the 
author of “‘ Truth Dexter,”’ etc. With frontispiece. $1.35 net 





READY NOVEMBER 15th—By the Author of “THE BROAD HIGHWAY” 


BELTANE THE SMITH 


By Jeffery Farnol 


A Romance of the Greenwood—a tremendous love story full of quaint philosophy, rollick- 
ing humor and adventure. Illustrated. 550 pages. $1.50 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston 











Carlyle: How to Know Him. By Bliss 
Perry. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50 
each, 


Two very much worth-while studies of 
England’s great poet and her most in- 
teresting essayist. Written from the 
viewpoint of scholars, the books still have 
the power to interest the more general 
reader, and they will act as introduc- 
tions to two great subjects for both lay- 
reader and student. 


Browning Studies. By Vernon C. Har- 
rington. Richard G. Badger. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

These studies have been put to the 
practical test of class use. Their publi- 
cation is the outcome of experience and 
originated in the need for a definite and 
thorough introduction to the best works 
of Browning. A practical book—alike 
for beginners and old readers. An added 
feature is a bibliography and a list of 
the poems set to music. 

Vernon C. Harrington, late Professor 
of English at Oberlin College, is now 
head of the English Department at Mid- 
dlebury College. He is a recognized 
Browning scholar. 


Complete Club Book for Women. By 
Caroline French Benton. The Page Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

A book of admirable helps for club 
women, a companion volume to Woman’s 
Club Work and Programs. Among the 
subjects taken up are “Some Poets of 
Today,” “A Study of Songs, “The His- 
tory of England,” etc. 


Efficient Kitchen, The. By Georgie 
Boynton Child. Edited and arranged by 
Louise Boynton. McBride, Nast & Co. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


A very practical handbook for the 
housewife who desires to be up to date. 
It includes very complete directions for 
planning and equipping a labor-saving 
kitchen, showing just how things may 
be arranged to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. 


Facts in Jingles. 
ville Storer, Jr. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


This volume includes the rhymes writ- 
ten by Winifred Storer between the ages 
of five and twelve. They prove the ad- 
vantages of the “natural education” 
methods which the mother of this girl 
prodigy has employed. 


Forty Thousand Quotations, Prose and 
Poetical. Compiled by Charles Noel 
Douglas Sully and Kleinteich. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

An immense single volume in fine type 
covering the whole range of literature in 
its selections. The quotations are groups 
under various classifications, but no in- 
dex of authors is provided—a distinct 
lack. 


By Winifred Sack- 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Germany's Point of View. By Ed- 
mund von Mach. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

An attempt to explain Germany’s posi- 
tion, reviewing the attitudes of the vari- 
ous nations now involved in the war. 


How to Add Ten Years to Your Life. 
By S. S. Curry. School of Expression. 


Instructions for keeping in condition | 
mentally and physically. A small book | 


full of wisdom and bearing a big mes- 
sage. 


“Horse Sense.” By Walt Mason. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

Walt Mason’s clever verses in para- 
graph reprinted. There are so many 
good things among this stuff that it de- 
served the permanent form it now gets. 


Illustrative Incidents for Public 
Speakers. By Will H. Brown. The Stan- 
dard Publishing Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

A collection of interesting stories and 
anecdotes suitable for platform use. 


Incense and Iconoclasm. By Charles 
Leonard Moore. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Essays in literature reprinted from 
“The Dial.” They include “On Style in 
Literature,” “Celtic Literature,” 
“Goethe,” “A Master of Maxims,” “The 
Greatest Literary Form,” and so on. 


Invisible Might, The. By Robert Bow- 
man. McBride, Nast & Co. 

A story picturing Russian life by one 
who has lived in Russia and studied her 
people. The scenes are widely laid from 
Petrograd to a Siberian camp. A touch- 
ing love story binds the narrative with 
a golden thread and consummates the 
pathetic appeal of exile. 


Just Human. By Frank Crane. John 
Lane Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

Dr. Crane is one of the most popular 
writers in America. This collection of 
short essays will reach the homes and 
hearts of many thousands of readers. 
He is of the people and he writes for 
the people and his message is uplifting 
and broad. 


Kitchener Chaps. By A. Neil Lyons. 
John Lane Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Short stories interpreting the life and 
character of the English soldier. Enter- 
taining and illuminating. 


Lost Mosaics and Frescoes of Rome. 
By Charles R. Morey. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00, postpaid. 

A description and history, with photo- 
graphs, of some interesting bits of an- 
cient Roman art. 


Making of An American’s Library, 
The. By Arthur E. Bostwick. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

Essays reprinted from “The Book- 
man.” Suggestive and inspiring to the 
book-lover and book-collector. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Seventh Edition 
Thirtieth Thousand 


CONTRARY 
MARY 


This book by Temple Bailey is 
one of the best things to offer 


For a young girl 

For a dear old lady 

For a clubwoman 

For a rather gay young man 


For a sedate old gentleman 


For they are all sure to like it 


Jacket by Boileau 
Illustrated $1.25 net 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Mr. Bingle 


By George Barr McCutcheon 


Author of ‘‘ Graustark,’’ ‘‘The Hollow of Her 
Hand,”’ etc. 





Mr. Bingle is something very difficult for an author 
to create—a real person. But he has been created, 
he exists, and he will be marked and remembered. 
You will laugh at him and with him, and you will 
cry over him. And love him? You will find him 
just as queer and dear and lovable as did all his 
children, and his wife, and the charming girl whose 
love-affair with a gallant youngster runs like a thread 
through Mr. Bingle’s adventures. 



















Yes—George Barr McCutcheon has done it again—written a perfectly delightful 
novel without a mean line or a stupid line in it. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. $1.35 net 


The Heart of Philura 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of ‘‘*The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,’’ etc. 















Quaint and lovable Miss Philura, the timid and self-deprecatory until love trans- 
figured her, was not completely happy after her marriage with the Rev. Silas Petti- 
bone. She wanted something with all the intensity of forty years of longing. And 
when another woman brought a baby to her arms—well, if you want to read 
about real, sheer, downright happiness, read this story. 


With frontispiece, $1.30 net 


Peter Paragon: A Tale of Youth 
By John Palmer 


This novel, baldly stated, is John Paragon’s childhood, his boyhood, his youth, his 
early tentative love affairs, and his final wonderful love story. But describing “Peter 
Paragon” thus is like trying to describe a beautiful picture in mathematical terms. 
“Peter Paragon” is written as Galsworthy or Thurston write, with a deliberate 
choice of words and shades of meaning, a careful brevity, a beautiful artistry, that 
make the written page a thing of art, and the reading of it a delight. 


On Trial 


Novelized from the Very Success- 
ful Play 


By Elmer L. Reizenstein 


$1.35 net 















Like “Peg o’ My Heart,” another play of astonish- 
ing popularity, “On Trial” is likewise written round 
a story which easily lends itself to the novelist’s art. 
Why was a certain rich but unscrupulous man 
killed? And why was his safe robbed? And why 
does the hero of the story give himself up to the 
officers of the law, asking only that he be punished 





quickly? The solution of these mysteries, the reasons for these actions, are integral 
parts of a story which has held thousands spellbound, a story that is deeply and 
genuinely moving, that has real originality and power. 


Illustrated, $1.25 net 















Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 



















































Mistress of the Little House, The. 
Edited by Flora Klickmann. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 

A wonderfully classified and ably put 
together book of instructions and ideas 
for the woman who has a small house 
and an untrained servant. The matter 
is so arranged that one can put one’s 
finger on the required place at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 


Pathological Lying, Accusation and 
Swindling. By William Healy and May 
Tenney Healy. Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


A “study in forensic psychology,” the 
first in a new series, “Criminal Science 
Monographs.” Dr. Healy is known as 
an expert investigator in the field of 
juvenile crime and delinquency and his 
work may be accepted as authoritative 
and up to date. 


Peg Along. By George L. Walton, M, 
D. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00, postpaid. 


“The race is not for the swift, 
The prize is not to the strong, 
The best of life is always 
For the man who ‘Pegs Along.’ ” 


Dr. Walton, consulting neurologist to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, has 
reached numberless wretched individuals 
by his heartsome volume, “Why Worry?” 
and this new bit of cheerfulness should 
become an inspiration to the overwrought 
physical and mental martyrs who can- 
not concentrate their thoughts on topics 
foreign to personal ailments. He shows 
us how, by mind-training, we can avoid 
fretting, fear, over-insistence, by means 
of wholesome occupation in work and 
play and the methods employed by 
Bacon and Franklin. Furthermore he 
recommends a foolish rhyme— 


“Champ not thy bit, nor paw the ground, 
That’s what the horses do,” 


as it induces dissatisfaction and causes 
one to become a “self-inflicted martyr,” 
but instead, be like the frog in a can of 
milk who kicked until the butter came, 
and then jumped out; kick only when by 
so doing it betters your position. 

The book has an optimistic message 
for all, but especially the seekers of 
health and happiness. 


Photoplay Scenarios: How to Write 
and Sell Them. By Eustace Hale Ball. 
Hearst’s International Library. 60 cents, 
postpaid. 


A manual of photoplay technique, very 


| clearly put and excellent for its brevity. 


Politics and Metaphysics. By Frank 
Preston Stearns. Richard G. Badger. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

In this book Mr. Stearns treats poli- 
tics as an exact science, tracing all im- 
portant political phenomena to certain 
fundamental causes. 
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Principles and Practice of Linear Per- 
spective, The. By Herman T. C. Kraus. 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Company. 

A valuable book for mechanical engi- 
neers, engravers and others engaged in 
industrial arts. It is fully equipped with 
data and diagrams and covers its sub- 
ject with technical excellence, accuracy 
and completeness. 


Scotland Forever. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A record of the prowess, the gallantry 
and the glory of the world-famous Scotch 
Regiments is here given, in prose and 
verse, by Conan Doyle, Lord Roberts, Sir 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, Ian Maclaren, 
Charles G. D. Roberts and other famous 
authors, with color reproductions of the 
most famous paintings of the Scots in 
battle, including pictures by De Neu- 
ville, Robert Gibb, Allan Stewart and 
others. Whosoever loves Scotland or has 
felt the thrills that every brave man has 
from the immortal tales of Scottish gal- 
lantry will find here delight and fascina- 
tion. 


Scout Law in Practice, The. By Ar- 
thur A. Carey. Little, Brown & Co. 60 
cents. 

The law of the Scout is here described 
and expounded by the chief executive of 
the Boy Scouts in America. It is a dis- 
tinct contribution to Scout literature and 


will form a part of every Scout’s equip- | 


ment. 


Simplified Smocking. By 
Buehler. E. Z. Smocking Patterns Com- 
pany. 

A handbook that explains the exact 
method of smocking, with smocking de- 
signs and suggestions for their use in the 
dresses adapted for any age. An excel- 
lent handbook on a subject now very 


popular because smocking has recently | 


been revived as a fashion. 


Smile, The. 
School of Expression, Boston. 


An analysis of the smile and its part 


in life. Embodies something of a philos- 
ophy that will be helpful to many people. 


Story of Leather, The. By Sara Ware 


Bassett. Penn Publishing Company. 75 | 


cents. 


stories of cotton, lumber, gold, silver, wool 
and iron has an additional volume in 
which leather, its treatment from its re- 
moval from the animals’ backs until it is 
made into useful and ornamental objects, 
is related in story form. 

Peter Coddington, summarily dismissed 
from school, entered his father’s leather 
factory, where amid many distressing 
circumstances, he learned the details of 
the difficult industry. 


Tin-Plate Industry, The. By Donald 
Earl Dunbar. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 


Helena | 





By S. S. Curry. The | 


The educational series telling the 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Mamma’s Angel Child in Toyland 


By Marie Christine Sadler. 


Illustrated by ‘‘Penny’’ Ross 


A delightful story of little Esther’s marvelous adventures in Toyland, 
Storybook Town, and Doll Town, her punishment by her own broken 
toys when she endeavors to become their Queen, and her rescue by the 


Rain Witch and the Flowers. 


63 illustrations by M. T. (Penny) Ross. 128 pages. 8vo. Net $1.00 


When I Was Little 


By Ethel M. Kelley 
These poems are written by one 
who is in sympathy with children, 
and for that reason the collection 
will ring true to young readers. 


30 illustrations in color by Maud Hunt Squire. 
96 poges. Cloth. 8vo. Net 75 cents 


Doings of 
Little Bear 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


There is not the least 
particle of doubt that 
little children will love 
to follow the footsteps 
of Little Bear, and learn 
by his experiences what 
to do and what to leave 
undone. 


Illustrated by Warner Carr. 


96 pages. 
Cloth. l2mo. Net 50 cents 


Flower Fairies 


By Clara Ingram Judson 
Author of BED TIME TALES 


This dainty collection of stories 
dealing with the Flowers and 
Fairies will be of absorbing interest 
to the children. 


25 illustrations in color by Maginel Wright 
Enright. Cloth. 8vo.- Net $1.00 


The Sunny- 
Sulky Book 


By Sarah Cory Rippey 
The stories are writ- 
ten and illustrated in 
perfect sympathy with 
every child’s  experi- 
ences. It is quaintly 
divided into a “sunny” 
and a “sulky” side. 


Illustrations by Blanche Fisher Wright and 
Mary L. Spoor. 80 pages. 12mo. Net 50 cents 


Loraine and the Little People 
By Elizabeth Gordon 
A little girl of five or six makes the acquaintance of the fairies of 
the waves, raindrops, sleep, dreams, frost, and others of the “Little 
People.” From them she learns the beautiful lesson that every one has 
his own work to do in the world and that no one can do it for him. 


With 32 illustrations by M. T. (Penny) Ross. 80 pages. Cloth. l2mo. 50 cents 


The War of the 
Wooden Soldiers 


By F. M. H. 


The hero of this story deserves 
to share honors along with the Tin 
Soldier created by Hans Christian 
Andersen. To a child, he will seem 
very real indeed. 


39 illustrations by Willard C. Wheeler. 
12mo. Cloth. 80 pages. Net 50 cents 


Princess Goldenhair 
andthe Wonderful Flower 


By Flora Spiegelberg 


A fanciful tale of the days of 
Otto the Good, King of Saxony. 
Rupert, his youngest son, marries 
Elizabeth, a beautiful peasant girl, 
and their daughter is the Princess 
Goldenhair. 


25 illustrations by Milo Winter. 175 pages. 
8v0. Net $1.25 


RAND McNALLY & CO., Chicago 
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WORTH WHILE FICTION 
The Law Breakers 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM, author of “‘ The 


Way of the Strong,’’ etc. 


Wrapper in 


color and three illustrations by Douglas 


A tale of suspense and mystery the scene of 
which is laid in a secluded valley in Western 


Canada. 


There is evidence to show that “whisky 


running” is being carried on in the valley and sev- 
eral persons are suspected of being implicated, yet 
in spite of many a trap set to catch the culprits, 


they continue to elude capture. 
Fyles is delegated the task of tracking them down. 


At last, to Stanley 
The story of his 


repeated attempts, his many disappointments, and his final success, 
through all of which the romance of his life was being woven, makes a 
tale of thrilling adventure, intense suspense, and totally unexpected action. 


The House of Gladness 


By EMMA S. ALLEN, Six illustra- 
tions, and jacke! in color. $1.25 


A novel which makes a plea for 
the education of girls along more 
useful lines to make them more 
than ornamental members of so- 
ciety. The charming heroine is 
without a moment’s notice thrown 
penniless upon an unsympathetic 
world, where after almost losing 
her life in the struggle, she is 
finally taken in as a member of the 
family in the “House of Gladness.” 
The charm of the life of this inter- 
esting circle is well depicted, and 
one is inspired and encouraged by 
the joyousness and true helpfulness 
of every member of the household. 
The cult of happiness is taught in 
every page of the story. 


Signs is Signs 
By ROYAL DIXON, author ef “The 
Human Side of Plants.” Cover 


paste-on, and numerous illustra- 
tions by L. S. Geer. 


Aunt Moriah, a true colored 
mammy of ante-bellum days, is the 
central interest in this intensely hu- 
morous tale. She provokes our 
mirth at every turn, in the way she 
lords it over her “lil’ white missus,” 
in the way she outwits Uncle Zack, 
in her supreme dominion in her 
spotless kitchen, and in her artful 
scheming to win the Reverend Sin- 
killer Sneezeweed for a husband. 


e 
Time O’Day 
By DORIS EGERTON JONES, author 
of “Peter Piper.” Jacket and 
frontispiece in full color, by 
Edmund Frederick. $1.25 
A bright, vivacious girl is Thyme 
O’Dea, who analyzes the life she 
sees about her and gives us the 
benefit of her observations in a 
charmingly intimate diary. Diffi- 
cult would it be to select the most 
pleasing feature of the story. Is it 
the winning mode of expression, the 
keen character delineation, or the 
frank revelation of her heart story 
than wins us first? Whatever it is, 
won we are; and from the moment 
Time O’Day—so her friends nick- 
name her—tells in her ingenuous 
fashion of having “kissed men by 
moonlight,” we begin to love the 


| frank, warm-hearted, impulsive girl. 


A Sister to Assist ’er 


By JOHN LeBRETON. Colored 
wrapper. 56 cts. 


A “Wallingford” of the slums— 
one of the funniest bits since “Pigs 
Is Pigs.” A new character in fic- 
tion, Gladys the scrubwoman, 
novelized from the play which has 
already been seen by over a million 
and a half of people on the other 
side. It is written in Cockney Eng- 
lish with a humor that is irresisti- 
ble; it is a book to drive away the 
blues ; a book for which no descrip- 
tion is adequate; a scream from 
cover to cover. 


For sale by all booksellers or by 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY, Publishers 


1628 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 





One of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
prize essays on “Economics.” It gives a 
complete account of tin-plate making in 
Wales and America and discusses the 
subject of the tariff as affecting this in- 
dustry. 

War and Christianity. By Vladimir 
Solovyof. With introduction by Stephen 
Graham. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

A study of Russian philosophy by one 
of the greatest of Russian students, who 
died in 1901. The three conversations 
here reported for permanent use embody 
a discussion against Tolstoyism and pos- 
itivism. Solovyof was a man of faith 
as opposed to the materialist and he 
shows the force of a deep, spiritual 
power. 


War and Insurance. By Josiah Royce. 
The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 

A small book containing a large ar- 
gument for peace based on a plan of 
international insurance. All the nations 
are to subscribe to an enormous fund 
which is to be placed in the hands of 
trustees with plenary powers. This is 
to help nations in any great disaster 
and especially to pay for war losses. No 
nation which begins a war is to get a 
cent but the money is to go to the enemy. 
In this way the author thinks the na- 
tions would give such hostages to fortune 
that they would not risk war. An in- 
genious plan which the author admits is 
only preliminary to its further discussion 
by wiser minds than his. 

War, Week by Week, The. By Ed- 
ward S. Martin. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. $1.00 postpaid. 

No editorials that you have read in 
your morning or evening paper are any- 
thing like “Life’s” editorials. Nothing 
that you have read on the war, in 
newspapers, books, or magazines, can by 
any possibility be anything like “Life’s 
editorials,’ because “Life” is just “Life” 
—different, absolutely, from anything 
else on earth. 


The War Week by Week, by Mr. Ea- 
ward S. Martin, of “Life,” is bound to 
be a live book because it comes out of 
“Life.” It is just what you would ex- 
pect a “Life” book on the war to be 
like; alive, bright, original, prophetic. 

Wealth from the Soil. By C. C. Bows- 
field. Forbes & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

The author of Making the Farm Pay 
has brought out another excellent volume 
on agricultural subjects. This work .is 
devoted to problems which confront city 
people who wish te become farmers. 

Assuming that there are thousands of 
men and women in the larger cities who 
desire to own land and have their resi- 
dence in the rural districts, which is a 
fact, Mr. Bowsfield has undertaken to 
aid them in the proposed movement, 
“back to the soil.” He has made an en- 
tertaining book, combining practical di- 
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optimistic discussion of the whole sub- 
jeet of agriculture. 

What Germany Wants. By Edmund 
von Mach. Little Brown & Co. 

A plea for Germany in a different vein 
from apologists in the Fatherland. It is 
notable for its dispassionate study of 
the subject and its rejection of Bern- 
hardi and the Prussian jingoists. 

What Women Want. By 
Forbes-Robertson Hale. 


What Women Want is a clear, splen- 
didly thought-out exposition of the Wom- 
an’s Movement presented as the inevi- 
table progress of democracy. Mrs. Hale 


discusses the history of the mevement, | 
the changing point of view towarc! women | 


as reflected in the arts, the problems that 
now confront them, their status in work, 
government and personal relations, and 
the outlook for the future—what their de- 
velopment is likely to be in love, mother- 
hood and the work of the world. 

Her point of view is the one likely to 
commend itself to the great majority of 
men and women, the sane middle-ground 
of the vigorous idealist Who does not run 
to extremes. 

Mrs. Hale is a feminist of the front 
rank who has done much valuable con- 
structive work for the woman’s move- 
ment, first in England and of late years 
in the United States. Niece of Sir Johns- 


rections for farming with a spirited and | 


| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 


LATEST FICTION 


Beatrice | 





ton-Forbes-Robertson, she is herself a dis- | 


tinguished actress who has played lead- 
ing parts with her uncle and with Beer- 
bohm-Tree and has starred in many 


English and American successes. Since | 


her marriage and her withdrawal from 
the stage she has lectured in twenty-two 
States on drama, poetry, politics and va- 
rious aspects of feminism. 


Where He Dwelt. By Alfred T. Scho- 
field. Rand, McNally & Company. 


As a guide to Palestine this book will | 
be most useful, or in Sunday School | 


work, but it is rather too detailed for 
those who have only a limited time for 
reading and must divide it between re- 
ligious and secular books. Many, too, 
prefer to take their spiritual reading at 
first hand—that is directly from their 
Bibles. 

Dr. Schofield is an enthusiastic travel- 


ler in the Holy Land and quite upbraids | 


other travelers for making 


excuses | 


against visiting that part of the world | 
which is, or ought to be, dear to all | 


Christians. His book greatly increases 
one’s desire to see that Blessed Coun- 
try. It is written in a profoundly de- 
votional spirit and with the desire of 
turning the thought of the reader to the 


wondrous lessons to be learned from the 
country itself, and from studying the | 


life as it was lived in Palestine of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 


Whillikins. By Elmer Willis 
Neale Publishing Company. 


18 When 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


| Little Miss Grouch 


Illustrated by R. M. Crosby. $1.00 net. 


Penelope’s 


WIGGIN 


‘‘Age cannot destroy, 
nor familiarity lessen, 
Penelope’s power to 
charm, In these, her 
‘postscripts,’ that 
power is as potent as 
ever.’’ — Philadelphia 
Press. 


With frontispiece. 
$1.00 net. 


‘A genuine 
love story of 
unusual charm 
and sincerity.’’ 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


That’s the name the hero gave her the first day, but after that—well, when you 
read how she revenged herself for the nickname you will agree with him that Little 
Miss Mischief would have been more appropriate. 

Little Miss Grouch is a girl you'll be glad to meet and sorry to leave. 
heroine of one of the most amusing romances of the season, a novel you’|l really enjoy. 


She is the 


A Tale of Triumphant Love 


‘‘Among the two or 
three best books 
of the year of 


“So remark- 
able a novel that 
were it from the 
pen of an entirely 
unknown author 


A pleasant, interest- 
ing story of American 
family life, marked by 
fine character draw- 
ing and by deft por- 
trayal of the lives of 
normal men and 
women. 


Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


$1.35 net 


—~Detroit Free Press. 


Illustrated, $1.35 net 


The Song of the Lark 


By WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


The story of a prima donna’s life from childhood on a Western ranch to international 


fame—a tale of ambition, triumph and love. 


$1.40 net. 


Ask for these at your bookstore 


Some philosophical reflections upon va- 
rious social aspects of society in which 
the author indulges in free commentaries 
on men and institutions and occasionally 
drops into sarcasm. 


Wild Life Conservation in Theory and 
Practice. By William T. Hornaday. With 
a chapter on private game preserves by 
Frederic C. Wolcott. Yale University 
Press. $1.50, postpaid. 

The Director of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park contributes an important volume 
to the subject of conservation, specializ- 
ing on animals and fish and birds, on 
which subjects he is an acknowledged au- 
thority. His book is ably and very com- 
pletely illustrated, in addition to being 
practical and understandable. 





Wild Woods and Waterways. By Wil- 
liam Chalmers Covert. Westminster 
Press. $1.35, postpaid. 

Charming essays by a nature lover, 
with exquisite pictures from photographs. 


Winning Shot, The. By Jerome Trav- 
ers and Grantland Rice. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

The winner of the national open golf 
championship for 1915 here writes about 
golf—a book that golf players will hold 
sacred. 


Woman and War. By Olive Schreiner. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

A selection from Woman and Labor 
brought out in a small pocketable volume. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW BOOKS YOU MUST READ 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS—ALL SMILES! 


W. J. LOCKE’S BIG, LOVABLE 


By the Author of “The Fortunate Youth,” “The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 


Jaffery’ possesses those gy qualities that 

make it an irresistible bit of fiction even to 

the most exigent reader. Mr. Locke writes a 

story to show us the joy of life and of living. 

‘Jaftery’ is all smiles.”—Evening Transcript, 
oston. 


Eight Illustrations by F. Matania. 


WHAT PICTURES TO 
SEE IN AMERICA 


By MRS. L. M. BRYANT, author of “What 
Pictures to See in Europe,” etc. Over 200 
illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


In order to see art museums rightly in the 
short time at the disposal of the general tour- 
ist, a careful guide must be had to save time 
and strength. Mrs. Bryant in the present 
book visits the various galleries of America 
from Boston to San Francisco and points out 
the masterpieces of famous artists. 


“As clever and entertaining a book as W. 
J. Locke has yet written."—New York Sun. 

“ *Jaffery’ is the most interesting original 
evolved by the author since he wrote ‘The 
Beloved Vagabond.’ ”—Public Ledger, Phila- 
delphia. 


Large 12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net 


GOOD TASTE IN 
HOME FURNISHING 


By HENRY B. and MAUD ANN SELL. 
With a colored frontispiece and numerous 
line drawings. Cloth. I2mo. $1.25 net. 
A book on interior decoration written for 

the lay reader. Every phase of the subject is 
carefully considered. In an intimate, easy 
style, free from technical terms, the author 
brings out clearly the simple decorative prin- 
ciples that make the home comfortable, cheer- 
ful and beautiful. The publishers feel, there- 
fore, that this book will fill a real need. 


IMPORTANT SEPTEMBER FICTION 


THEODORE DREISER’S BIG AMERICAN ROMANCE 


THE “GENIUS” 


By the Author of “Sister Carrie,” ‘“ Jennie Gerhardt,” ‘‘ The 
Financier,” “The Titan,” etc. 


Large t2mo. 


Cloth. $1.50 net. 


A story of genius. Restless power and creative energy searching for life’s solution. Seeking 


the solution in love and finding defeat. Falling 


rising into stren 


| bod to physical exhaustion, threatened with madness, 
h again through Christian Science and throwing his energies into myst'cism as 


a last resort. The story of the soul’s struggle seen through the eyes of genius. 
y y 


THE PEARL FISHERS 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, author of 
“The Blue Lagoon,” “The Presentation,” 
etc. Large t2mo. Cloth. $1.30 net. 


Mr. Stacpoole has returned to the scene of 
his former successful stories—the South Seas. 
The discovery of a lagoon abounding in pearl 
shells opens up the prospect of a vast fortune 
to two shipwrecked men, stranded on a coral 
island. It is a story of strategy, conspiracy 
and romance. 


MARIA AGAIN 


A Sequel to 
“According to Maria” 


By MRS. JOHN LANE, author of “Talk of 
the Town,” etc. t2mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


Like the previous book, this deals with 
Maria’s life and her social aspirations. Le 
she is now a middle-aged woman and the 
mother of a married daughter, Maria strives 
to preserve a youthful appearance and courts 
society as strenuously as ever. Her views on 
life and love and matters in general are 
unique and amusing. 


A SOUL ON FIRE 


By FRANCES FENWICK WILLIAMS. 
t2mo. Cloth. $1.30 net. 


This book presents a new theme in fiction. 
The heroine, a young girl, is the direct de- 
scendant of a supposed witch. The marvels 
of modern psychology play a part in solving 
so-called mysteries, and the ending is cheerful, 
but, at the same time, totally unexpected. 


THE DEATH OF 
IVAN ILYITCH 


And Other Stories 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY, author of “War 
and Peace,” “Anna Karenina,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.35 net. 


Intense realism is the dominant note of 
these stories. Each story reflects accurately 
the intensity in the lives of the Russian peo- 
ple, and reveals more than anything the latent 
dynamic force of a powerful race that is 
hardly awakened. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Woman’s Career, A. By Myrtle Reed. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents, postpaid. 


A brief essay in characteristic vein. 
This manuscript was found among 
Mrs. McCullough’s possessions after her 
death and makes an additional small but 
valuable volume to her collected works. 


World War, The. By Elbert Francis 
Baldwin. The Macmillan Company. 


The present war in Europe has called 
forth a great many books bearing on its 
different phases, but in the majority of 
instances these have been written from 
the standpoint of some one of the nations. 
Elbert Francis Baldwin has here, how- 
ever, brought together within the com- 
pass of a single volume a survey of the 
entire field. 

Mr. Baldwin was in Europe at the out- 
break of the hostilities. He mingled with 
the people, observing their spirit and 
temper more intimately than it has been 
permitted most writers to do, and in con- 
sequence the descriptions which he gives 
of the German, or French, or English, or 
Russian attitude are truer and more 
complete than those found in previous 
studies of the war. Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ments are calm and just in conclusion. 
When discussing the German side he has 
included all of the factors which the Ger- 
mans think important, and assimilated 
wholly the German feeling, as he has 
done in his considerations of the other 
countries. 


Your Pay Envelope. By John R. 
Meader. Devin-Adair Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Here is a book against Socialism, full 
of smashing blows at the arguments of 
those who believe in the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. It is written in the form 
of letters to an intelligent, well-informed 
working-man, who wants to know just 
what would be the results for him if So- 
cialist theories were put into operation. 
Mr. Meader is thoroughly at home among 
Socialist arguments and their propound- 
ers, from Marx to Liebknecht, George 


| Bernard Shaw and Jack London, and he 


deals with them in a direct, practical 
fashion that will appeal to the every-day, 
practical man. The book is exactly what 
thousands of people have been wishing for, 
a discussion of Socialism that is based 
not on theory but on facts, that considers 
it from the view-point of actualities 
rather than of supposition. Some of the 
author’s emphatic statements are likely 
to arouse the Socialists to indignant pro- 
test, as when he declares that “In the 
appeal of the Socialist slumber the dark- 


| est and most cruel instincts of man’s 


nature.” Mr. Meader admits almost as 


| many evils under the present economic 


system as the Socialists charge, but he 


thinks they can all be remedied by other 


methods, safer and saner than those the 
Socialists propose. 
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Forthcoming Books 


TE of the most promising books 
O-« this season will be Leona Dal- 

rymple’s The Lovable Meddler, 
published by Reilly & Britton Company. 
This firm will also issue The Scarecrow 
of Oz, the new Baum book, and a half- 
dozen or more other juveniles of novel 
type. “oe 


Hearst’s International Library Com- 
pany offers a quite extensive list. At the 
top is Margaret Widdemer’s Why Not?; 
Eltham Manor, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and This Way Out, by Anna McClure 
Sholl. A thriller will be The Red Stain, 
by Achmed Abdullah, while a quiet tale 
is A Long Lane, by Marion Harland. To 
these may be added Gold of the Gods, by 
Arthur Reeve; and several handsome art 
books—Rene Bull’s Carmen and Walter 
Tyndale’s An Artist in the Riviera 
among them. Serious books from this 
house will include The Marriage Revolt, 
by William E. Carson; Political Parties, 
by Robert Michels; Luther Burbank, by 
Henry Smith Williams. New juveniles 
will complete the number of very inter- 
esting Hearst books. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company will issue 
shortly Thrift, by T. D. MacGregor; Mod- 
ern Tennis, by P. A. Vaile; The Near 
East From Within and Royal Academy 
Pictures of 1915. They will also have a 
number of excellent business help books. 


* * * 


The Pilgrim Press announces some at- 
tractive books: On Nazareth Hill, by 
Albert E. Bailey; Little Miss Muffet 
Abroad, by Alice E. Ball; The Dreamer, 
by Emma D. Coolidge; Biographical and 
Literary Studies, by Albert H. Currier; 
and The Deathless Book, by David O. 
Mears. gee 


Moffat, Yard & Co. books will be as 
follows: Psychology of the Unconscious, 
by Dr. C. G. Jung; From Jungle to Zoo, 
by Ellen Velvin; Hearts Steadfast, by 
Edward S. Moffat; A Daughter of the 
Revolution, by Esther Singleton; The 
Venturing Heart, by Heigh Mason; The 
Goddess Girl, by Louise Elizabeth Dut- 
ton; An Autobiography, by Edward 
Peple, and The Judgment of Jane, by 
Robert Rudd Whitney. 


* a” * 


A. C. McClurg & Co. promise in fiction 
Suzanna Stirs the Fire, by Emily Cal- 
vin Blake; The Corner Stone, by Mar- 
garet Hill McCarter; Clemencia’s Crisis, 
by Edith Ogden Harrison. Juveniles will 
include The Picnic in the House, by 
Laura Rountree Smith, and The Apple- 
Tree Sprite, by Margaret W. Morley. A 
handsome art volume will be Our Ameri- 
can Wonderlands, by George Wharton 
James. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Practical Books for Busy Americans 





ALL NEW—Just Published 


Kleiser’s Complete Guide to 
Public Speaking 


- GRENVILLE KLEISER, Famous 
Author of many Practical Books and 
Courses. The only extensive, comprehen- 
sive, Me Oy work of its kind ever 

issued ow to speak, develop vocabulary, 
write, train at gesture, ete. The a4 
advice by the world’s great authorities u 
every phase of Public Soong. “Ful of 
the best sort of instruction.’ vening Sun, 
New York. Royal 8vo, cloth, over 700 pages. 
$5.00. Full flexible leather, $7.00; carriage 
24 cents extra, 


Essentials of English Speech 


and Literature 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., 
LL.D. A record in concise and interesting 
style, of the Origin, Growth, Development, 
and Mutations of the English language. It 
treats of Literature and its Elements, of 
pa for Publication and of Individuality 
in ting, etc., also of the Corruption 
of Bree Speech. 12mo, cloth. 418 pages, 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Two Important Forthcoming 
Publications 


The Neutrality of Belgium 


By KARL ALEXANDER FUEHR, 

Noted German International Lawyer. A 
notable book screnety setting forth Ger- 
many’s claim to justification in invadi 
Belgium. A clear, calm presentation 0’ 
Germany's arguments. I12mo, cloth, $1.50 
net. Ready in October. 


Short Talks on Retail Selling 


i, 8S. ROLAND HALL, Formerly Ad- 
vertising Manager of the I. C. 8. Snappy, 
up-to-the-minute ‘‘ginger’’ talks for men 
and women who sell across the counter. 
Cloth, 75 cents net. Ready in October. 


How to Deal With Human 


Nature in Business 


oA. SHERWIN CODY, Author of “How 
o Business by Letter.” “The Art of 
Writing —_ Speaking the English Lan- 
guage, 

A big, ceed book on doing business by 
correspondence, advertising, and salesman- 


ship. 

Direction, ornaestion. study, = example, 
based on the real yoy business 
effort. Price, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.12. 


The Very Last Word On 


Rifles and Ammunition 


By LIEUT. H. OMMUNDSEN, G.M., 
G.C. and ERNEST H. ROBINSON. A 
full and authoritative work by two of the 
best known experts. Part I treats of the 
beginning of the rifie as a sporting, and then 
as a war weapon; it traces the evolution of 
the modern ag of veg = with a com- 
pleteness — never been at- 
tempted. It deals eee with the 
military rifles and ammunition of all the 
powers. Part II deals with the practical 
side of the shooting on the range, in the 
field, and in war. bstruse blems in 
rifle fire have been treated with a clarity 
which will make them easily understood by 
the non-technical reader. A big, thick book 
profusely illustrated. 345 pages, $6.00; 
net by mail, 24 cents extra. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


Three Handy Abridgments 
of the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary 


The New 
Desk Standard Dictionary 


80,000 things explained—words, phrases 
etc. 1,200 illustrations, 6,000 tables of 
synonyms. Instant information on ail 
sorts of topics in the realms of War, Peace 
Commerce, Law, Medicine, History, 
Philosophy, etc.—Every Branch. of 
Knowledge. 8vo, cloth, $1.50; with thumb- 
notch index, $1.80; half-leather, indezed, 
$2.25 net; by mail 16 cents extra. 


The New Comprehensive 


Standard Dictionary 


An Entirely New Work—abridged from 
the Funk & Wagnalls NEW Standard 
Dictionary. Defines and explains 48,000 
words and phrases. Contains 1,000 pic- 
torial illustrations. Cloth-bound, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. Indexed, 25 cents extra. 


The New 
Concise Standard Dictionary 


An Entirely New Work—abridged from 
the Funk & Wagnalls NEW Standard Dic- 
tionary. Defines and explains about 35,000 
words and phrases, and contains 780 pic- 
torial illustrations. Cloth-bound, 60 cents; 
by mail, 72 cents. Thumb-Notch Indezed, 
25 cents extra. 


The Near East From Within 


By AN ANONYMOUS “HIGH PO- 
LITICAL PERSONAGE” who frequently 
visited the scenes of Eastern Intrigue, eon- 
ferred with and about German, Servian, 
Russian, Bulgarian, Roumanian, Grecian 
and Turkish Potentates, and in the natural 
course of his business learned the Secrets of 
European Diplomacy—what they cevered 
and why, told now in a most familiar 
fashion. Crown 8vo, cloth. With 13 photo- 
gravure illustrations. Price $3.00 net; 
average carriage charges, 16 cents. 





The Book of Thrift 


By T. D. MacGREGOR, An extremely 
timely and practical work—at once an 
inspiration to the reader and a dependable 
GUIDE BOOK of the road to fortune. 
Gives experience-tested advice, making 
plain the path to financial success. 

dvises the business man, the young 
man, the parent, the housibolden, the 
housekeeper, the investor, in short every- 
body, how to hold what one has and to get 
more. He preaches not parsimony, but 
frugality."’—Boston Herald. Large 12mo, 
cloth. 1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 


Modern Tennis 


By P. A. VAILE, World-Known Au- 
thority; Introduction by Maz Decugis, 
Famous French Player. A practical guide 
for amateur and professional. Mr. Vaile 
is a master in the technique of the game. 
In this thorough volume he deals with every 
stroke. He illustrates his instructions with 
instantaneous photographs of ee Fudien. 
in action; McLoughlin, Brookes, 
Williams, Bundy, T. R. Pell, etc. For 
American tennis enthusiasts special interest 
attaches to his chapter on ‘““How Americans 
May Regain the Davis Cup.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net; post- 
paid, $2.15. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Book Specials at Exceptional Prices 


All are regular editions and are offered at 
50 to 80 per cent. below publishers’ prices 


THESE LOW PRICES HOLD GOOD ONLY WHILE LIMITED STOCK REMAINS UNSOLD 


Zola’s Famous Masterpieces 


Edited and translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 5 Vols. 
Publication price, $6.25. Our special price, $2.50. 
There can be little doubt that Zola’s best work was 

expended on the Rougon Macquart series of novels, and 

practically unknown to American readers. Contents— 

The Joy of Life—His Masterpiece—The Dramshop— 

The Fat and the Thin—Able Mouret’s Transgression. 


John Fiske’s Historical 
Writings 


The History of this Country from the discovery of 
America to the adoption of the Constitution. With 
maps. 11 Vols. Pub. price, $10.00. Our price, $5.00. 
Three-quarter leather (a special binding). Our price, 
$8.50. 

The Discovery of America, 2 Vols.; Old Virginia and 
Her Neighbors, 2 Vols.; The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land, 1 Vol.; New France and New England, 1 Vol.; The 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, 2 Vols.; The 
American Revolution, 2 Vols.; The Critical Period of 
American History, 1 Vol. 


The Seven Edwards of 
England 


By K. A. Patmore, with 12 illustrations, 8vo. Publica- 
tion price, $3.50. Our special price, $1.00. 

This book gives, within certain prescribed limits, some 
account of the personal and family affairs of those sov- 
ereigns, and of the minor, yet not insignificant detail 
of their daily life. 


Royal Palaces of England 


Edited by Robert S. Rait, M. A. Illustrated, 8vo, Pub- 
lication price, $2.25. Our special price, $1.15. 
Contents—Windsor, Hampton Court, Whitehall, St. 

James, Kensington and Buckingham. 


Royal Palaces of Scotland 


Edited by Robert S. Rait, M. A. Illustrated, 8vo. Publi- 
cation price, $2.25. Our special price, $1.15. 
Contents—Falkland, Stirling, Linlithgow, Holyrood 

and Balmoral by Helen Douglass-Irvine, M. A 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


The Household of the 
Lafayettes 


By Edith Sichel. Frontispiece. 8vo. Publication price, 
$1.75. Our special price, 75c. 
A very vivid and picturesque study of French life dur- 
ing the Revolutionary period, mainly from the political 
and social points of view. 


Auvergne and Its People 


By Frances M. Gostling. With 8 illustration in color by 

Lelée and 32 from photographs by the author. Pub- 

- lication price, $3.50. Our special price, $1.00. 

The author shows us this country as it is today—its 
people, with their quaint customs and lingering supersti- 
tions, their legends, saints and heroes, while, at the same 
time, she makes us acquainted with the wonderful his- 
tory of the province. 


Notable Dames and Notable 
Men of the Georgian Era 


By John Fyvie. Illustrated, 8vo. Publication price, $3.50. 
Our svecial price, $1.00. 


Quebec: The Laurentian 
Province 


By Beckles Willson. Fully illustrated, 8vo. Publication 
price, $3.50. Our special price, $1.15. 


Full account of a province with “an area larger than 
France and Germany combined, and an individuality, 
language, traditions and resources of a nation.” 


Daniel Webster 


By John Bach McMaster. With 23 full-page illustrations. 
8vo. Publication price, $2.00. Our special price, 55c. 
Material for any biography of Daniel Webster must 

be largely composed of letters and speeches; in this 

book the reader will find a new and additional light on 
his life and opinions. An authoritative biography. 


Salesmanship An Artistic 
Science 


By Elliott Withers. Beautifully printed on extra paper, 
bound in suede leather, small quarto. Our special 
price, 75c. 


NEW YORK 
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: | F. A. Stokes Company make these an- 

| nouncements: Before the Gringo Came, 
by Gertrude Atherton; Dead Souls, by 
Nikolai Gogol; Contemporary Belgian 


li Literature; The American Country Girl; 
ti | The Little Towns of Flanders; Gridiron 
| | Nights; Myths and Legends of Japan; 


ih be very appealing. 





* * * 









i Macaulays will presently bring out 
} The Hidden Things, by J. Wesley Put- 
1} nam; Babes in Toyland; and Sleepy- 
+ 
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promise. roe we 








The Scribner list has a number of im- 
portant things: The Fountains of Papal 
Rome, by Mrs. Charles MacVeagh; a 
new, handsome Hans Brinker; Indian 


ae 







French Memories of Eighteenth Century 
: America; The Story of Our Bible, by 





E. Alexander Powell; The History of 
Twelve Days; Nelson’s Legacy, by Frank 
Danby; The Crown of Life, by Gordon 

Arthur Smith; The Rose-Colowred Room, 
HI by Maude Little; John Huss, by David 
i S. Schaff. 
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clude A Book of Bridges, a handsome art 
e volume by Frank Brangwyn; The Flower 

Art of Japan, by Mary Averill; Medern 
| Painting, by Willard Huntingdon 
n | Wright; The Path of Glory, by Anatole 
Hf France; Poems, by G. K. Chesterton. 
This house will publish new fiction as fol- 
lows: Pretty Maids All in a Row, by Jus- 
tin Huntly McCarthy; The Rose of 
Youth, by Elinor Mordaunt; The Great 


















































Mystery, by Mrs. Charles Bryce. 
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ae The Boomerang, by William Hamilton 
: Osborne, heads McBride, Nast & Co.’s 
fall list. It is followed by Wings of Dan- 
i ger, by Arthur A. Nelson; The Rivet in 
HI * Grandfather’s Neck, by James Branch 
Cabell; and The Invisible Might, by Rob- 





























| by Philip Gibbs. 
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From E. P. Dutton & Co. will come 
The Log of the Ark, by Noah; Eve Done, 
by Emily Viele Strother; The Spirit of 
England, by George W. Russell; The 
yy Irish Abroad; A City of the Dawn, by 
| Robert Keable; The Story of the Bible, 

: 





























by Eugene Stock; and a series of prac- 
tical books of unusual value. 
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land: Vital Hour, by Arthur Lynch; 
Seeing America, by Logan Marshall; 























juveniles. 





and a group of juveniles that promise to | 


Time Tales, a new juvenile series of | 







Why Stories, by Frank B. Linderman; | 


Harold B. Hunting; Vive la France! by | 





The John Lane Company list will ir- 





Unrest, by F. E. Mills Young; Broken | 
Shackles, by John Oxenham; The Ashiel | 





+} ert Bowman, and The Soul of the War, 


New Winston books will include [re- 


Hurlbut’s Story of Jesus; The Expectant 
“ Mother, and a number of attractive 








THREE LEADING NOVELS 


FELIX O’DAY 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


In this story the author has reached the climax of his power 
as a novelist. Unquestionably it is the greatest literary 
achievement of his life—the chef-d’ceuvre of a master hand. 
It is a veritable Dickens novel of New York, full of real 
people, lovable and intensely human. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net, postage extra 


THE FREELANDS 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


New York Tribune says: “It is his best book to date; ripest 
also in its beautiful artistry.” 


“Mr. Galsworthy’s power of depicting pure and passionate 
love has never shown finer effect.”—N. Y. Times. 


$1.35 net, postage extra 


THE HIGH PRIESTESS 


By ROBERT GRANT 
Author of “ Unleavened Bread” 


The story of the married life of a modern woman 


“It is keen, shrewd, and it handles debatable themes with a 
gentleness that shows Judge Grant to be a humorist and a 
philosopher as well as a novelist.” —Boston Transcript. 


“Told with fineness and firmness of purpose.”—New York 
World. 





$1.35 net, postage extra 
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Houghton Mifflin Company promise 
new novels by Ian Hay (Scolly), Mary 
Johnston (The Fortunes of Garin), Willa 
Sibert Cather (The Song of the Lark), 
Richard Pryce (David Penstephen), and 
William Macleod Paine (Steve Yeager). 
Other books will be The Life of John 
Hay; The Normans in European His- 
tory, by Charles H. Haskins; The Fall 
of Mary Stuart, by Frank A. Murphy; 
Dr. Holmes’ Boston; and The Runner’s 
Bible. Juveniles will appear from the 
firm as follows: Kisington Town, by 
Abbie Farwell Brown; Who’s Who in the 
Land of Nod, by Sarah Sanderson Van- 
derbilt; The Puppet Princess, by Augusta 
Stevenson, and a variety of other charm- 
ing things for the children. 


* * * 


Anna Katharine Green heads the list 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ fiction with 
Missing: Page Thirteen. After her comes 
Walter Bamfylde with Midsummer 
Magic, and a list of interesting general 
titles, including Memories and Anecdotes, 
by Kate Sanborn; Lincoln and Episodes 
of the Civil War, by W. E. Doster; A 
Month in Rome, by Andre Manuel; Old 
Roads From the Heart of New York, by 
Sarah Comstock; and The Romance of 
Ruined Belgium. 

a * * 

The most important volume of general 
interest announced by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company is What Is Back of the War, 
by Albert J. Beveridge. This firm will 
also bring out some worth-while fiction 
and a number of attractive gift-books. 


* * * 


Doubleday, Page & Co. will issue On | 


the Trail of Stevenson, by Clayton Ham- 
ilton; The Children’s Book of Thanks- 
giving Stories, edited by Asa Don Dickin- 
son; The Dual Alliance, a new novel by 
Marjorie Benton Carke; and other novels 
by C. N. and A. M. Williamson (Secret 
History); David Grayson (Hempfield) ; 
and Stewart Edward White (The Gray 
Dawn). ee 


From the George H. Doran Company 
will come novels as follows: The Tem- 
ple of Dawn, by I. A. R. Wylie; Treasure, 
by W. Dane Bank; Ten Degrees Back- 
ward, by Ella Thorncroft Fowler; and 
Nobody, by Louis Joseph Vance. 

Other volumes will include Kings, 
Queens and Pawns, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart; Dog’s Stars, by Mrs. T. P. 
O’Conner; The World’s Highway, by 
Norman Angell; The Folly of the Three 
Wise Men, by Edgar Whitaker Work. 
This firm will offer a very splendid line 
of juveniles, among them Charles Han- 
son Towne’s Jolly Jaunts with Jim and 
Our Boyhood Tricks and Other Cartoons, 
by Webster. 


7. * * 


Duffield & Co. announces A Wild Goose 
Chase, by Edwin Balmer; Peggy-Mary, 
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Over 1,000,000 Copies Sold Every Year 
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. from .37e. 


Reference Editions— With references down 
the center of each page 
Concordance Editions—With references 
and subject-index, concordance and dic- 
tionary of Scripture proper names, from $1.35 
S. S. Teacher’s Editions—With the fam- 


ous Oxford Teacher’s helps. . 


Red Letter Bibles—With the words of Jesus Christin red. . . 
S.S. Scholar’s Bibles—With illustrations, also with helps. . 


. . from $1.10 
. from $2.20 
. from 50e. 


Printed on Oxford Fine White and the Famous Oxford India Papers 
Send For a Complete Catalogue 


A Complete Course of Bible Study 


is comprised in the helps found in 


THE SCOFIELD 


REFERENCE BIBLE 


Its Chain Reference System, Helps at Hard 
Places, Summaries of Bible Doctrines -and 
Explanation of Seeming Discrepanciés, make 
itan indispensable book to all who desire to 
know the Bible. 


From $1.50 upward 


Send for a descriptive booklet giving full 
particulars 


OXFORD 
PARAGRAPH BIBLE 


Pocket Size—Eight Volumes 
Beautifully printed in large clear type in 
one column and with the text divided into 
paragraphs, instead of verses. 
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Green Cloth Binding, gilt top, 
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by Kay Cleaver Strahan; White Tiger, 


by Henry M. Rideout; Michelangelo, by 


Romain Rolland; and The Massacre of | 


the Innocents, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 


* * * 


New Dodd, Mead books are promised | 


as follows: The Story Behind the Ver- 
dict, by Frank Danby; The Later Life, 
by Louis Couperus; The Old Order 
Changeth, by Archibald Marshall; Law- 
rence Clavering, by A. E. W. Mason; The 
Wooing of Rosamond Fayre, by Mrs. 
Oliver Onions; We Discover New Eng- 
land, by Louise Closser Hale; Finland 
and the Finns, by Arthur Reade; Rou- 
mania, by Oscar Brilliant; My Year of 


the Great War, by Frederick Palmer; | 


The Soul of Europe, by Joseph McCabe; 
Modern Austria and Her Racial Prob- 
lems, by Virginia Gayda; My Harvest, 
by Richard Whiting; The Hunting 
Wasps, by J. Henri Fabre; Interpreta- 
tions of English Literature, by Lafcadio 


Hearn; and a variety of entertaining and | 


artistic juveniles. 
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ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 
For while formidable to the enemy 
They inspire a friend. Look! 
imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
ae for foes. 


dramatic and beautiful lines 
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Grace Livingston Hill Lutz 


An Appreciation of the Creator of “ Marcia Schuyler™ 


By Hilda von Markhen 


HEN you lay down one of Mrs. Lutz’s stories, Mi- 
W randa or Marcia, with a smile at its quaint humor 
and sweet, old-fashioned flavor, how do you picture 
the author at work on her book? Do you put her in the calm 
of a sunshiny, book-lined study, done in rosewood, tapestry 
and comfortable cats? Attracive and correct a setting as 
that may be, you will have to erase it from your mind’s eye 
at once, with the exception of 
the sunshine and a few of the 
books. Put in its place as your 
ideal of her workshop an am- 
ple, business-like desk at the 
sunshiny side of the living- 
room. Before her her type- 
writer and a few necessary 
reference books; behind her a 
glass door which leads to a 
tiny unroofed upper porch set 
in the midst of trees, where 
one meets birds, squirrels, and 
even the stars, on terms of in- 
timacy. So she sits for you 
in the picture. 

But the picture is but a 
picture and the unruffled calm 
is still too peaceful for real- 
ity. Too often there is no 
calm at all. The reference 
books are sometimes hopelessly 
mingled with school books and 
half-finished “themes ;” and the 
typewriter is obscured beneath 
a layer of towels on which the 
latest photographic efforts 
have been drying over-night. 
From the sad and patient ex- 
cavation which takes place 
every morning it may be gath- 
ered that those are not the 
results of Mrs. Lutz’s own 
activities. 

They are her “children’s” 
things. I quote the word chil- 
dren advisedly, for although 
she has two well - beloved 
daughters of her own, she has 
many other sons and daughters 
whom she delights to call her 
own. With them all she works 
and plays, and from them she 
claims to have learned some 
of the most precious truths life 
has taught her. 

Many an anxious night ‘she 








has spent worrying about her “boys,” but those who love and 
strive must always suffer, she will tell you. And if you men- 
tion wobbly, creaking chairs, the result of a “rough-house,” 
she laughs and tells you that is what her friends call her “mis- 
sion” furniture. She is proud that she has learned their lan- 
guage of the college and the schoo'—their “kidding” and their 
slang. One night one of the boys brought down a friend and 
the crowd indulged in an in- 
tricate form of “kidding.” Mrs. 
Lutz saw the point at once and 
the boys noticed it with glee. 
“Oh, we’ve almost got Mrs. 
Lutz brought up,” explained 
one boy to the surprised stran- 
ger. She has humbly tried to 
learn the boys’ code—their wise 
silence, their indifference to 
public opinion when they think 
they are right, their just dem- 
ocracy and their white perfec- 
tion of loyalty. 

“Mother’s” desk ought to be 
sacred, but she would much 
vather have her children suc- 
ceed in their work than that 
she herself should ‘attain to 
the Halls of Fame. As long 
as I have known her (which 
is more years than I should 
like to tell) she has been the 
victim of this fault of for- 
getting entirely her own rights 
and finding her greatest pleas- 
ure in making others happy. 
Perhaps the secret of this may 
be traced to early training, 
and, in fact, to a certain piece 
of cheese. 

Her mother, who had not 
been well, was staying at a 
sanatorium for a few weeks 
with her little daughter. A 
friend took the little girl, who 
was only five, to visit a cheese 
factory. She was overjoyed 
at the gift of a large piece of 
cheese. According to standing 
orders she waited until she 
reached her mother before she 
took a single bite. But alas 
and alack! she learned that her 
abstinence had been in vain— 
she might not eat the cheese 


Mrs. Lutz at her Swarthmore Home at all! Loud and long she 
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wailed, until the head of the institution heard her and tapped 
on the door to know what was the matter. This awesome lady 
stilled the sobs and quieted the little girl with promises of a 
“splendid plan.” Then she rang for knife and plate, and little 
“Gracie” cut her cheese into forty pieces, for the forty sick 
ladies who were patients in the house. To mere grown-up 
minds the plan was splendidly logical, but to a mind still young 
and fresh it seemed an unforgettable lesson, that selfishness 
and wailing brought only a fortieth of a piece of cheese, and 
all one’s enemies got the rest. Since then I have seen her give 
up the thirty-nine pieces of time, of pleasure, ungrudingly, 
and did one but ask it, as cheerfully hand over the fortieth 
part. 

And yet, withal, her work is not neglected, as these facts 
would seem to say. Certainly, it would be if her workshop 
and working hours were actually limited by four walls and the 
going down of the sun. 

Since Mrs. Lutz was a little girl she says she has loved 
to “make up stories.” Her mother always told her a story 
at night when she was very little, and as she grew older, she 
acquired the habit of thinking one out each night before going 
to sleep. Sometimes the same story will hold her attention 
over and over for weeks, even months. Thus she becomes so 
well acquainted with the people who visit her in this way that 
their every word and action is immutably, unquestionably their 
own. Her characters never have to be drawn consciously by 
her as an author. Not until creator and creation have reached 
this point of intimacy are the stories brought to actual day- 
light. 

The work then done by the typewriter is merely a careful 
translation into words of a long-perfected thought. This part 
of her work goes quickly and easily for the most part, though 
of course there are the inevitable bumps and ruts in a much- 
traveled road. Once in a while there are hours and even days 
when the course will not run smoothly, and often a page will 
be rewritten eight or ten times in the hope of straightening 
out its difficulty. This is attended with many discouragements 
and heaviness of heart. But there is about both her life and 
writing a certain buoyant spirit which forces her up and out 
—a spirit that trusts that whatever befalls the whole will end 
in love and wisdom. It is this spirit which has upheld her 
through severe trials and has given her a message with which 
to justify the simple tale-weaving which she loves. 

This is Mrs. Lutz at her work, from the lips and through 
the eyes of a friend who has stood near at least in spirit 
throughout the years. But you do not know: her until you see 
her playing, too. : 

She will try to tell you she is getting old now and hasn’t 
time to play, but you know better when you see her laugh. 
The boys and girls will tell you she is a “pretty good old scout,” 
and it is hoped that this does not need to be translated into “a 
splendid comrade.” And good times! Just to see a troop of 
them starting off for a winter walk! The wind whistled, the 
snow crackled, the thermometer said zero, the neighbors said: 
“What utter foolishness!” They walked six miles that day, 
built a fire and ate a lunch of toasted sandwiches, then walked 
back home another way. It was even rumored among intimate 
friends that Mrs. Lutz practised football signals with the boys 
and girls on a country road to warm up a bit—and she made 
good, too. 

Her avocations are not all so unique as that. She loves 
tennis, and you may find her out on the court behind the house 
playing for a few minutes “between times.” Sometimes there 
are all-day tramps through the surrounding country-side on a 
rare holiday. But to give her the most pure and undiluted 
pleasure, put her in a canoe to glide swiftly along the sun- 
flecked shadows of the little creek, or to rock softly under the 
fragrant piney darkness of its upper stretches. There she finds 
a mysterious peace from the little worries of a daily world, a 











power of overcoming, and an inspiration for the nature touches 
in which she loves to set her stories. 

Throughout Mrs. Lutz’s life the influences which sur- 
rounded her have been such as should bring forth a good writer. 
Her father was a Presbyterian minister, Charles Montgomery 
Livingston, of the well-known and aristocratic house of Liv- 
ingston. Her mother was Marcia Macdonald, a descendant of 
the ancient Macdonald clan, as well as other noted Scotch and 
English families. Mrs. Lutz’s father was a frequent contrib- 
utor to religious papers, and her mother’s name is well known 
as a writer of beautiful romances, writing also in collaboration 
with her sister, Mrs. Alden, better known as “Pansy.” 

These two sisters, Mrs. Livingston and Mrs. Alden, were 
inseparable, and, as a consequence, the two families spent much 
of their time together. The little Grace Livingston thus grew 
up in an atmosphere of books and the making of books. She 
learned to spell on her aunt’s typewriter, one of the first all- 
capital Remingtons. She regarded the writing of stories rather 
as a necessary diversion from the real business of life which 
at that time was play. At the age of ten she produced a story 
of her own which was published as a surprise to her. “The 
Esselstynes; or, Marguerite and Alphonse,” is an extravagant 
tale of the adoption of two forlorn and penniless orphans by a 
rich lady, who at once provided them with all this world’s 
goods. Of course, it is a childish effort and crude, but it fur- 
nished a delightful opportunity to exercise her imagination. 

Her education was supplemented by reading and by dis- 
cussion in the home and by travel. She was greatly influenced 
by her aunt, whom she idolized. Her father was deeply in- 
terested in politics and studied carefully the questions of mo- 
ment in all current events. His eyes were not able to bear more 
strain than that of the study necessary to his work. So he 
called upon his daughter to read the newspapers to him in 
the evenings. Some never-to-be-forgotten discussions ensued 
from these readings, and Mrs. Lutz treasures in her memory 
many a wise thought or prophecy from her father’s lips of these 
later times since fulfilled. 

When she was about twenty the family spent several win- 
ters in Florida, and several times during those winters she 
went with her aunt to assist on the program at some of the 
Florida Chautauquas. Here in the primitive surroundings of a 
new Chautauqua she came into pleasant intimacy with many 
of the great men and women, great minds of the day, who were 
“talent” on the program, many of whom became life-long 
friends. Of these were numbered Dr. Russell H. Conwell, Dr. 
David James Burrell, J. Dewitt Miller, Dr. John W. Hamil- 
ton and many others. For many years the family summered at 
the “real Chautauqua” in New York State, and here again 
were like opportunities of meeting great minds and hearing 
great thoughts. Bishop John H. Vincent, the founder of Chau- 
tauqua, she counts as one of her most revered and honored 
friends, and here through the years she has met such inter- 
esting people as Henry Drummond, Joseph Cook, Dr. Fairbairn, 
of England; Edward Howard Griggs and many other leaders 
of thought. 

Chautauqua has been designated by Henry James as the 
“middle-class heaven.” It was then less middle-class—and per- 
haps less heaven, if one may reckon that state of bliss by the 
degree of physical comfort. One slept upon “relief maps,” as 
the artist Frank Beard used to say. One ate awful things 
upon picnic tables with tin forks and shared spoons. But 
opposite you across the picnic table Dr. Frederick Starr laughed 
with you at the simple fare and talked about neolithic man in 
a way that would have meant Utopia achieved to the “Brook 
Farmers.” 

Stimulus to mind, imagination, best living and thinking, of 
course it was. But in this case it furnished the particular 


stimulus which started “Grace Livingston” upon her career. 
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Mrs. Lutz and Her Daughters 


One year it was being discussed in the family council 
whether or not the usual Chautauqua pilgrimage from Florida 
had best be made, and the tide was turning against it. Now 
the whole heart of a certain young girl was bound up in Chau- 
tauqua, and she asked her father if they would go if she could 
earn enough money to pay her way. He laughingly consented. 
She set to work and wrote a simple allegory of birds and trees 
and running brooks, who succeeded in making for themselves 
a Chautauqua. “A Chautauqua Idyl” was accepted, Edward 
Everett Hale wrote a preface, the book was published and the 
money earned. But still greater guerdon was hers. Her be- 
loved Bishop Vincent arose before the thousands assembled 
on “Old First Night” in Chautauqua and announced the pub- 
lication of the story. Moreover, he praised “The Chautauqua 
Idyl” and told the name of the author. 

Shortly after this other stories were published, and then 
books. In December, 1892, she was married to Rev. Thomas 
G. F. Hill, a brilliant young Presbyterian minister. The varied 


duties of a minister’s wife, together with a naturally sympa- 
thetic temperament, gave her an intimate knowledge of hu- 
man nature, both high and low, such a school as few have the 
privilege of attending. Her religious work began when, as a 
minister’s daughter, she had her Sunday School class, and con- 
tinued throughout the seven years of Mr. Hill’s life, and after 
his death became, next to her writing and the training of her 
two daughters, the dominant interest of her life. 

In October, 1904, she was married to Mr. F. J. Lutz, and 
since that time has lived in Swarthmore, Pa. 

It were not fair to leave these few chords of a life before 
you unless I play you last those which have been to her the 
dominant and tonic chords of all. It was always her delight to 
do Christian work. From the time she was sixteen she has 
scarcely ever been without a Sunday School class, and has been 
connected with the great Christian Endeavor movement almost 
since its inception, having part in the program of more than 
one great international convention and having written Chris- 
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tian Endeavor stories for their national organ, “The Christian 
Endeavor World,” for many years. 

She has been particularly a friend to those in need, whether 
the need be money, a helping hand or a word of comfort; or, 
the hardest to fill of all those needs, some one to confess to and 
advise with. Liberal-minded and broad she stands upon the 





topics of the day—but many would call her “old-fashioned” in 
her religion. She has not found it necessary to leave the 
“straight and narrow” faith of a Bible and a Christ, and so 
she will tell you with a light of gladness in her eye that this 
is the secret of the power of her spirit, of her pure, true life, 
of the “joy of living” in her writings. 


An Impression of Mrs. Lutz 


By Norma Bright Carson 


F YOU have ever been in Swarthmore, that quiet, quaint 
I Pennsylvania college town, you will know how soothing 
is its peaceful atmosphere to the ragged nerves of the 
town-dweller, and how inspiring is its subtle air of aristo- 
cratic learning to the, tired traveller in the beaten ways of 
the average life of the city. 

It was in the summer-time and warm when I drove up to 
the hospitab’e door of Mrs. Lutz’s home in Swarthmore. In 
the drawing-room, however, where I sat to await her coming, 
it was cool and refreshingly pleasant. Subdued in tone, but 
with an indetinable air of cheerfulness, one sensed it as the 
room of an artist as well as a home-lover. If one remarked its 
musical atmosphere, it was to wonder if the creator of Miranda 
was herself the musician. 

Into the room came Mrs. Lutz, welcoming hand extended, 
a pleasant smile upon her face and a kind word upon her lips. 
No one would mistake the author of Phoebe Deane and Marcia 
Schuyler for other than what she is. There is not a particle 
of pretense in her attitude, nor the least tendency to pose— 
she is simply quiet and friendly, and charming in the way a 
mother-soul is always charming. She is not professional in 
manner, and shows a modesty entirely unassumed with re- 
gard to her work. After all, it has come about very natufally. 
For her family was a family of writers; her aunt was the dear 
“Pansy” herself, and if the little girl who adored Miss Alden 
took up. her pen as the proper thing for her to do, why, who 
should have cause for surprise? 

Mrs. Lutz has lived in a religious atmosphere all her life 
as well as a literary one. Naturally, she turns to things that 
are spiritual. But spiritual they must be in a practical and 
wholesome way. As a girl she became interested in Christian 
Endeavor work. She wrote Christian Endeavor stories first 
and most of all. She taught Sunday School and learned to 
love boys and girls. For years she has done Christian En- 
deavor topics for the papers. 


But as success has crowned her work she has turned to 
different types of stories—tales of America a generation or 
two ago. In her family were those who were filled with rem- 
iniscences of that earlier period, and from the stories that she 
heard from the lips of her elders, Mrs. Lutz started to write 
the books that include Marcia Schuyler, Phoebe Deane and 
Miranda. Her imagination seized upon the most salient char- 
acteristics of these proud ancestors, and created tales at once 
delightfully charming and not a little humorous in the way of 
heart humor. 

Mrs. Lutz was asked how she ever came to write such 
stories as The Best Man and The Mystery of Mary, and she 
laughingly replied, that they were her “other mood” stories. 
For it seems she has off moments, when she likes to cut loose 
from the routine life and frolic a bit mentally as physically. 
These lighter, more frivolous tales, with their touches of mys- 
tery, reveal this play side. They are clever and entertaining 
and one enjoys them well. 

Mrs. Lutz has two daughters, and one of these is the mu- 
sician of the family. Her daughters and she are great friends 
—side by side they appear as companions and chums. That 
they are proud of their talented little mother is very evident, 
just as it is obvious indeed that their mother is immensely 
proud of them. : 

I left Mrs. Lutz with the impression of having met a 
woman at once spiritually fine and mentally capable. She is 
a wholesome woman, in all the best senses of the word; she 
is an unspoiled successful woman; she has the virtue of not 
taking herself too seriously and yet one finds in her a poise 
that shows that how clearly she probably recognizes both her 
powers and her limitations. Certainly she represents the best 
type of normal literary woman, who is not letting her sup- 
posedly “artistic temperament” interfere with the pleasant 
business of a normal, happy, healthy life. 








REENBUSH 
Fs is one of the 
stations of 
Scituate on the fa- 
mous South Shore 
“The Old Oaken Bucket ™ of Massachusetts 
Cataract near “Arden” Bay. All the Sci- 
tuates are well 
known to literary people, who flock there in the summer to 
play tennis and discuss vers libre. But over it all there hangs 
a tradition of earlier, quieter genius. Here lived Thomas Wil- 
liam Parsons, the poet of Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
Here Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey wrote their Songs from 
Vagabondia, and here “Tom” Meteyard illustrated them. One 
must mention all three, for Richard Hovey, himself the first 
to break the perfect trio, said of them: 





“If any record of our names 
Be blown about the hills of time, 
Let no one sunder us in death,— 
The man of paint, the men of rhyme.” 


Even before this, in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, Greenbush was celebrated by one of the first of Amer- 
ican lyrists, Samuel Woodworth, who found there in his old 
home the inspiration for his simple, time-defying poem, “The 
Old Oaken Bucket.” Here were the very “loved spots that 
my infancy knew,” and here lately another poet, long time a 
wanderer, has succumbed to the loveliness of the “deep-tangled 
wildwood,” and in the very heart of it has built him a home. 

In The Joyful Heart Robert Haven Schauffler tells how he 
chose this spot—or perhaps it was the spot which chose him. 
At any rate, he says: 

“Confirmed wanderers that we were, my wife and I had 
rented a house for the winter in a Massachusetts coast village 
and had fallen somewhat under the spell of the place. Never- 
theless, we had decided to move on soon—to try, in fact, 
another trip through Italy. Our friendly neighbors urged us 
to buy land up the ‘back lane’ instead, and build and settle 
down. We knew nothing of this region, however, and scarcely 
heard them. 

“But they were so insistent that one day we ventured up 
the back lane at dusk and began to explore the woods. It 
grew dark and we thought of turning back. Then it began to 
grow light again. A full moon was climbing up through the 
maples, inviting further explorations. We pushed through a 
dense undergrowth and presently were in a grove of great 
white pines. There was a faint sound of running water, and 
suddenly we came upon an astonishing brook—wide, swift and 
musical. It was over-arched by tall oaks and elms, beeches, 
tupelos and maples. The moonbeams were dancing in the 
ripples and on the floating castles of foam. 

“*What a place for a study!’ 

“Yes; a log cabin with a big stone fireplace.’ 

“The remarks came idly, but our eyes met and held. Moved 
by one impulse we turned from the stream and remarked what 
bosh people will sometimes talk, and discussed the coming 
Italian trip as we moved cautiously among the briars. But 
when we came once more to the veteran pines they seemed 


“Arden” 


On the South Shore 


The Home of Robert Haven Schauffler 
By Alverda van Tuyll 


more glamorous than ever in the moonlight, especially one that 
stood near a large holly, apart from the rest—a three-pronged 
lyrical fellow and his opposite, a burly, thick-set archer, bend- 
ing his long-bow into a most exquisite curve. The fragrant 
pine needles whispered. The brook lent its faint music. 

“Quick! We had better get away!’ 

“A forgotten lumber road led us safe from briers up a 
hill. Out of a dense oak grove we suddenly emerged upon the 
more open crest. Our feet sank deep in moss. 

“ ‘Look!’ I said. 

“Over the heads of the high forest trees below shimmered 
a mile of moonlist marshes, and beyond them a gleam—perhaps 
from some vessel far at sea, perhaps even from a Provincetown 
lighthouse. 

“*Yes, but look!’ 

“At a touch I faced around and beheld, crowning the hill, 
a stately company of red cedars, comely and dense and mys- 
terious as the cypresses of Tivoli, and gloriously drenched in 
moonlight. 

“‘But what a place for a house!’ 

“‘Let’s give up Italy, and make this wood our home. 

So the trees and the brook, like the Piper of Hamelin, en- 
snared them. 

The “log cabin with a big stone fireplace” was built first. 
Great sweet-smelling fir logs were selected for it in Aroostook 
County in Maine, shipped to Greenbush, and rafted from the 
“wide-spreading pond” up the brook to the very door-to-be of 
the new cabin. 

The cabin’s one large, square room is supplemented by a 
porch that reaches almost into the stream. The room is Mr. 
Schauffler’s study. It 
is simply furnished. 
Atypewriter,a 
desk, a comfortable 
couch, a few chairs, 
and a large mahog- 
any writing - board 
that once belonged 
toan eighteenth cen- 
tury wood-engraver. 
The fire-irons con- 
sist of a harpoon, a 
boat - hook and a 
blubber - spade sal- 
vaged from an old 
Scituate whaler — 
and the “cant-dog,” 
which helped build 
the cabin. The in- 
visible fire-screen is 
the invention of the 
ingenious John Cul- 
linen, Mr. Schauf- 
fler’s guide, who 
came down from 
Maine to build the 
cabin, and came 
egain to help build 
the house on the hil!. 


,»” 


Mr. Schauffler 
Working on his Estate 
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Mr. Schauffler's Cabin 


There is a good working library, and off by themselves, in what 
Mr. Schauffler calls the “poet’s. corner,” are photographs of 
those two whom the gods so loved—Richard Hovey and George 
Cabot Lodge. Besides the pictures hang framed pages of 
manuscript—two from Songs from Vagabondia and one from 
Mr. Lodge’s The Great Adventure. 

Outside, the brook, under the listening trees, keeps up its 
constant murmur. It is a lively brook and furnishes “feather- 
white” water and strenuous canoeing in the spring. But it is 
not so lively as it once was. For though it is called First Her- 
ring Brook the herrings have not come there to spawn these 
many years. Still, the stream has no lack of tenants, nor the 
poet of companionship, for every spring two pet eels appear, 
named Paganini and Tartini; and a turtle with a large “D” 
cut into his shell, obviously indicating that he is meant to be 
called Dudley. Then there are trout and shoals of that very 
plebeian and gullible fish known as suckers. A muskrat lives 
near the cabin, and the quail and partridge strut with confi- 
dence on the banks because they know the poet is their friend. 
A large flock of bittern roost down-stream. Wild ducks breed 
in a marshy back-water, and the variety of smaller birds seems 
endless. There are gray squirrels and foxes, too, and frequent 
deer, and always the over-arching trees: “tall oaks and elms, 
beeches, tupelos and maples.” 

Back of the cabin, between it and the house, is the “deep- 
tangled wildwood” out of which rise the forest veterans—oak 
and pine and cedar—and into which has sunk almost level with 
the ground the straggling remnant of the stone boundary wall 
built by slave labor centuries ago. There are sixty-seven acres 
of “wildwood” in the estate. 

After the informality of the cabin and the wildness of the 
surrounding forest, it is a surprise to come upon the compact 
and stately Italian architecture which has been chosen for the 
house. But it is all harmonious. One realizes suddenly that 
it has been up-grade from the cabin and the brook, and that 
the house, on the crest of the hill and with the trees at a 
friendly yet respectful distance, gets the full benefit of all the 
sunniness there is. The walls are of concrete, the overhanging 
roof is stained an exquisite shade of deep rose, and the unusual 
design of the chimney is adapted from the chimney of an old 
Spanish mission in California. At one end a pergola and at 
the other a two-story tea-and-sleeping porch modify any abrupt- 
ness and merge the house into the surrounding woodland. 

The most interesting room in the house is the music room 
on the first floor—an apartment only less important than the 
cabin study, for both Mr. and Mrs. Schauffler were once pro- 
fessional musicians and are now true musical amateurs. On 
three sides are long French windows opening upon the terrace 
and interrupted only by the space allowed for the fireplace at 
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one end and, on one side, built-in book shelves extending to the 
ceiling. The room was specially planned for its acoustics, which 
are unusually good. Over the plaster are strips of wall board, 
three feet wide, colored a golden brown, a charming panel 
effect being secured by covering the joinings with cypress 
batten mouldings stained a deeper brown. The furnishings 
are simple—a piano, Mr. Schauffler’s old Italian ’cello, a music 
cabinet, a few chairs and, in front of the fireplace, a table and 
a couch. Over the fireplace hangs the only picture in the room, 
the original of a Leipsic scene painted by O’Lynch and repro- 
duced in Romantic Germany. 

The house is not large. Music room, entrance hall, dining- 
room, tea-porch and kitchen complete the first floor. It is com- 
pact and convenient. Good housekeepers who might overlook 
the admirable acoustics of the music room would nod approval 
of two devices at the kitchen end. Coal-bin and built-in.ice box 
are on this floor side by side, and both are filled from the out- 
side by means of windows. The coal-bin will hold nearly two 
tons. It is lined with paper to prevent dust from sifting 
through, is long and narrow, and the floor slopes to the kitchen 
range. There, a small door, closely fitted, can be lifted and 
the coal shoveled into the stove as needed, with no waste of 
strength or time on coal hods. This is an invention of the 
owner and his builder. 

Upstairs the most distinguishing feature is the sleeping 
porch with its beautiful Venetia colonnade of cast cement. 

Back of the house is the grove of pines. In front is a 
wonderful view stretching away from holly and cedar trees in 
the foreground down a vista cut through a third of a mile of 
dense maple forest to the pond, across the marshes to the fourth 
cliff of Scituate, and then to the ocean. On a very clear day 
one can make out the Pilgrims’ Monument at Provincetown, 
thirty miles across Massachusetts Bay. 

Nowhere could there be found a spot more conducive to a 
truly “joyful heart;” scarcely could even the author of Ro- 
mantic Germany and Romantic America hope to find a spot 
more beautiful. With its suggestion of an exquisite, care-free 
Vagabondia, where one may find “tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, and good in everything,” “Arden” is the only 
name for it. Certainly, Mr. Schauffler is satisfied; it is here 
that he has done his best work. Here, far away from the 
crowded wharves which inspired it, Scum o’ the Earth was 
written; also The Creative Listener and Fiddler’s Lure; and 
all the essays gathered in The Joyful Heart. And although 
New York claims him for a month or two each winter, it is in 
“Arden” that thoughts are transmuted to words and from there 
sent out in poems and essays to a public which is growing stead- 
ily larger and more grateful. 

















A Dreamer of Dreams 


By Elizabeth Clendenning Ring 


RAVE Prophet of a day when men shall fling 
G To earth their idols, reared by creeds outworn, 
Lilting thy note of hope on gold-tipped wing, 
To baffled watchers for a promised morn. 


Through wind-swept space we hear thy call, Olympian, 
Pure.as the dawn amid the tumbled hills, 

Chanting adown the star-lit empyrean, 
Blithe as the laughter of the sun-kissed rills. 


Across life’s fretted, storm-tossed mere, like balm 
Upon the soul of those who, songless, wait, 
Drift visions of thee, mist-engirdled, calm, 


A dauntless figure by a mystic gate. 


Grown mad with hate and drunk with lust of power, 
The world stands, dreamless, in a coat of mail: 
But when the lords of war have reigned their hour, 


Soul-purged, aflame, we’ll seek thy Haunted Vale. 





UCH was won on the field of Hastings besides the 
M battle. That was no Cadmean victory. The annals 

of history hardly contain another such instance of 
“the spoils to the victor.” 

A single illustration will suffice. Among the lords who 
accompanied William of Normandy in his raid on England was 
Roger de Montgomery. To him was given the command of 
the French right at the battle of Hastings, and among his 
personal exploits in that hotly-contested conflict was the 
slaughter of an English giant. 
rely upon Roger’s courage and fidelity on that important day; 
those qualities had been tested on many a field in Normandy; 
and when all England became the prize of his venture he, 
whatever his bad traits, was not lacking in grateful recognition 
of the services he received. Thus it came to pass that those 
wide domains of Sussex which had their central point at Arun- 
del, fifty miles from Hastings as the crow flies, were bestowed 
upon Roger in reward for his contribution of sixty ships to 
the fleet which bore the Norman invaders to England and for 
his heroic share in the defeat of Harold. 

That was a royal gift. In area it comprised some sixty 
thousand acres, with all the buildings standing thereon and 
the revenues derived from the tolls of shipping and fishing. 
Roger thus became one of the greatest feudal barons of Eng- 
land, and & is to his credit that he proved himself in many 
ways worthy of the wealth and honor bestowed upon him by 
his royal cousin. 

So scanty are our records of the social life of Norman 
England that it is impossible to say whether Roger spent much 
of his time at Arundel. That there was a castle here ready 
for his occupation is proved by the record in Domesday which 
mentions such a building as existing before the Conquest; and 
hardly in all England would the Norman noble have found a 
stretch of country more richly picturesque than this corner of 
West Sussex. For varied beauty, the situation of Arundel 
Castle is unrivaled in the south of England. It crowns a spur 
of the South Downs in regal state, its sturdy walls finding a 
placid mirror in the winding reaches of the Arun below, while 
the views from its summit of undulating landscape and bosky 
trees are full of never-failing charm. The statement is often 
made that the appreciation of the picturesque is a modern 
acquisition of the human race, but the placing of Arundel 
Castle is fatal to that theory; whoever selected its site had an 
eye keenly conscious of the beauties of nature, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the first Norman owner of this fortress 
was indifferent to the loveliness surrounding his English home. 

Between 1102 and 1580 Arundel had many owners, but in 
the latter year it became the property of the famous Howard 
family through the marriage of its heiress with Philip, the 
son of the Duke of Norfolk. Hence the estate has remained for 
more than three hundred and thirty years in the possession of 
the family now represented by the premier duke of England. 

Philip Howard’s principal use of Arundel Castle was to 
avail himself of its convenient proximity to the English Chan- 
nel. Five years after he became its lord he decided to leave 
England and make his home in France, his chief reason for 
that voluntary exile being a question of religion. For at that 
juncture of his career he was a changed man. His youthful 
days at Cambridge had been devoted to the wildest dissipation, 
and his early years at Elizabeth’s court were spent in endless 
frivolity and extravagance. Then came a change. His mind 
suddenly took a serious bent, and after prolonged deliberation 
he decided to enter the Roman Catholic church. He knew 
this was a dangerous step; that it would subject him to the 
disfavor of the Queen, endless persecution, and perhaps loss 


Arundel and Its Lords 


By Henry C. Shelley 


William had good reason to ° 






of literty and life; hence his resolve to leave his native land. 
He naturally decided upon Arundel Castle as his point of 
departure, for Littlehampton on the coast, four miles down the 
river Arun, was a port whence he could easily cross to France. 

Having laid his plans in all secrecy, and appointed a vessel 
to be prepared for him at Littlehampton in readiness to sail 
at the first favorable wind, the earl used the interval of waiting 
in the composition of a long letter to Queen Elizabeth. This 
was to be his last memory of his stately castle of Arundel; a 
previous visit had been suddenly terminated by the “corrupt” 
autumn air which had prostrated twenty-four of his attendants . 
with “hot agues.” No “corrupt” air would drive him hence 
this time; he could endure any discomfort until the wind awoke 
in the Channel which was to bear him away to a land of 
Catholic freedom. But that wind was an unconscionable time 
arising; at any rate, though he could see vessels putting out 
to sea, no word came from the captain of his ship. Meantime 
his letter to Queen Elizabeth grew to tedious length. He had 
much to say of the history of his house and his own changed 
opinions ere he came to the excuses for his flight. Long had 
he debated, he wrote, on the proper course to take, but at 
length light came. “I did think it my safest way to depart 
out of this realm and abide in some other place where I might 
live without danger to my conscience, without offense to your 
Majesty, without the servile subjection to mine enemies, and 
without this daily peril to my life.” 

At last, late in an April evening of 1585, there came a 
message from Littlehampton. A fair wind had arisen, and 
all was ready for the crossing. No sooner was the earl on 
board than the vessel put out to sea, and he must have ex- 
perienced a sense of exultation that he was at length on his 
way to a land where he might profess his Catholicism in safety. 
But that feeling was short lived. Out of the gathering dark- 
ness there suddenly came another vessel, the captain of which 
gave himself the airs and manners of a pirate. However, he 
would allow the chief personage and his two attendants to 
proceed on their journey in consideration of a document author- 
izing some one to pay him a hundred pounds. Of course the 
Earl of Arundel at once agreed to such easy terms, but by 
signing the document he gave the necessary clue to his identity, 
and then the supposed pirate disclosed himself as a captain of 
a Queen’s ship with authority to seize the earl and convey him 
prisoner to the Tower of London. Ten years of life: remained 
to the unfortunate noble, but he never knew freedom again. 

His only son and heir, Thomas Howard, being less troubled 
with religious scruples, had a pleasanter life, especially after 
James I restored him te the earldom and estates of Arundel. 
He was a man of marked individuality, the first of his race, 
but not the last to scorn conventional attire. At a court given 
over to luxury of dress he was distinguished by the plainness 
of his apparel and for his unkempt beard and straggling locks. 
His temper was a strange blend of tenderness and testiness. 
Toward his children and wife his affection was unfailing. “My 
dearest heart,” he once wrote to the latter, “since my thoughts 
are without intermission fixed on thee, I cannot let any occasion 
slip, whereby I may content thee, and please myself, by re- 
peating the infinite happiness and only contentment of my life, 
which I enjoy by thee.” But with others he could be fiery 
enough. During a debate in the House of Lords, which elicited 
from Lord Spencer many allusions to ancient precedent, he 
abruptly interposed with, “My lord, when these things you 
speak of were doing, your ancestors were keeping sheep!” 
“And yours,” was Spencer’s withering retort, “were plotting 
treason!” Yet neither temper nor attire detracted from the 
dignity with which he bore himself on all occasions. “Here 
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Views of Arundel Castle and Grounds 


comes the Earl of Arundel,” was a common saying of a con- 
temporary, “in his plain stuff and trunk hose, and his beard in 
his teeth, that looks more like a nobleman than any of you.” 
None of these things, however, constitutes Thomas How- 
ard’s chief claim to remembrance. He was, as Horace Walpole 
said, “the Father of Vertu in England,” the first of his country 
te collect objects of art on a large scale. He acquired many 
such treasures personally during his frequent travels on the 
Continent besides employing numerous agents in the different 
countries of Europe. Nor was his delight that of a mere 
collector; how keen an enjoyment he took in his treasures is 
obvious from the enthusiastic letter in which he recorded his 
acquisition of a Madonna by Diirer, which, though painted on 
an uneven board and varnished, he had carried “in my own 
coach since I had it.” When Char'es I and his Parliament 
became at variance the earl took up his residence at Padua, 


but demonstrated his loyalty to the King by contributing thirty- 


four thousand pounds to the royalist cause. His castle at 
Arundel suffered severely during his absence. Seized-first by 
the Parliament at an early stage of the Civil War, it was 
quickly regained for the King. The same year, however—1643 
—Sir William Waller appeared on the scene, battered the build- 
ing from the tower of the adjacent church, and, finding the 
castle gate fast shut, set a petard to the gate and “blew it 
open.” 

Never before had Arundel Castle suffered such devasta- 
tion from a siege. The keep was practically destroyed and 
most of the other parts of the building rendered uninhabitable. 
Yet its owner might have found grim satisfaction in the ironic 
fate which overtook one of the besiegers. The year after the 
castle was taken Colonel Edmund Jordan is found addressing 
a piteous appeal to the House of Lords. He had, he said, ex- 
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pended great sums of money in the service of the Parliament, 
raising two hundred men at his own charge for the siege of 
Arundel, and now that he had come to London to petition 
Parliament for his arrears to discharge his debts, his creditors 
had incontinently clapped him into prison! 

More than a century went by ere any serious attempt was 
made to repair Arundel Castle. And, strangely enough, the 
work was carried out by the one member of the Howard family 
who would have been the least expected to address himself to 
such a task. But he made a virtue of necessity. When 
Charles Howard succeeded to the estates—the dukedom of Nor- 
folk had been long restored to his house—he discovered that 
immense sums of the London rents of his property were in 
arrears because those rents were to be applied to no other 
purpose than the upkeep of Arundel Castle. Hence rather 
than allow them to remain uncollected he decided to apply them 
to the reparation of his Sussex home. The rebuilding, which 
cost upwards of two hundred thousand pounds, occupied nearly 
twenty years, and when it was completed a sumptuous banquet 
was given in the new Barons’ Hall to celebrate the event. The 
guests were numerous, but hardly so formidable a company as 
they would have been had the duke adhered to his original 
notion to invite all the surviving descendants of his ancestor 
who fell at Bosworth, which would have entailed his acting 
as host to some six thousand persons. 

Further reconstruction of the famous castle:has bee car- 
ried out by the present Duke of Norfolk, and yet there are 
still parts of the stately structure which remain as a link 


between to-day and the far-off years. Competent judges de- 
tect some Norman work in Bevis’ Tower; some of the dungeons 
undoubtedly date back to that period; and the great gateway 
is an unquestioned survival from the days of Roger de Mont- 
gomery. Despite the somewhat forbidding exterior the castle 
presents to-day, its interior is distinguished for many noble 
apartments. Chief among these are the Barons’ Hall and the 
Main Corridor. The former is a spacious and lofty chamber, 
the windows of which are adorned with colored glass portraits 
of many members of the family; the latter traverses the east- 
ern wing of the building and, with its numerous book-lined 
recesses, presents an attractive vista. 

Yet for all the witness which some of its walls bear of a 
bygone age, it is probable that most visitors esteem the owlry 
of the keep the castle’s most interesting survival of the past. 
That ancient structure is guarded with wire netting and so 
constitutes a huge cage for a colony of eagle owls, the only 
one of its kind in’ England. Some wag of the last century 
conceived the idea of naming the birds after famous lawyers, 
and the suggestion was carried out to the extent of providing 
each owl with its appropriate label, one of which bore the 
name of Lord Thurlow. It so happened that one day when 
the rightful owner of that title was lunching with the duke 
and duchess a servant craved audience of his master to im- 
part an important piece of news. On being admitted to the 


room he announced to the duke in a solemn tone, “Please your 
grace, Lord Thurlow has laid an egg!” 
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The Novel and Prohibition 


By Harry E. Maule 


the evils of drink, here in these idealistic United 

States we are never without a campaign for temper- 
ance, local option, State-wide prohibition or even nation-wide 
prohibition, and in the last year or so the question has been 
sc much in the public mind that it has crept into a numbet 
of novels and any number of non-fiction books. Naturally, 
every evidence of the social unrest is reflected in our litera- 
ture, but in recent months the question of alcohol has received 
more than its proportionate share of attention. For never be- 
fore has the literary firmament been dotted with so many stars 
moving in the orbit of the prohibition movement. No mawk- 
ishly sentimental white-ribbon Sunday-school tales these—no 
blatant Ten Nights in a Bar Room, no trembling debauche’s 
Face on the (bar room) Floor. No, strong books, by strong 
men, these treating the question of liquor drinking from a 
man’s view-point and squarely—some will say divinely—in 
harmony with a movement which in a few short months has 
seen more progress throughout the world than in all its pre- 
vious history. 

For the Demon Rum is on the run, with the literary men 
riding high and strong upon the water wagon, and lashing 
their old-time ally with an enthusiasm previously exhibited 
only by those much-ridiculed persons who voted the Prohibi- 
tion party ticket. No, not quite that, for these books are 
not propaganda in the narrow sense of the word, but rather 
a reflection of a new and very vital manifestation of the social 
unrest. 

Blame—or credit—the war for the wonderful things that 
are happening in Europe in regard to liquor, and discredit the 
popularity of the movement accordingly if you will. In Eng- 
land and Russia, even in France (as far as the consumption 
of absinthe goes) officialdom has shown its complete agree- 
ment in Kipling’s Gunga Din. 


A LTHOUGH it took a world war to awaken Europe to 


“You may talk o’ gin and beer 

When you’re quartered safe out ’ere, 

An’ you’re sent to penny-fights an’ Aldershot it; 
But when it comes to slaughter 

You will do your work on water.” 


That’s the point with them. When it came to slaughter 
—or to be slaughtered—they preferred to do their work on 
water that that same slaughter might be conducted in abso- 
lutely the most efficient and scientific manner. 

Not so much a question of popular demand as one of 
national defense, we understand, though there are those who 
contend that the abolition of vodka in Russia was really an 
interpretation of a great popular ground-swell of revulsion 
against the wholesale drinking which held the people in sodden 
depression. 

But here in the United States of America the war did not 
cause Jack London to write John Barleycorn, did not inspire 
Will Levington Comfort’s Midstream, Samuel G. Blythe’s The 
Old Game, nor the recent novel, The Man Who Forgot, by 
James Hay, Jr. All of these books were written before former 
Secretary of State Bryan decreed grape juice as the drink of 
diplomatists in Washington, before the Navy went dry, and 
before the National House of Representatives gave a majority 
(though not the required two-thirds) for nation-wide prohibi- 
tion. Yet how truly do they reflect the public unrest which 
made all these other unprecedented (and not all universally 
popular) actions possible. Just as every other great human 
movement has been foreshadowed by books—by the interpreters 


of contemporary life—so the movement for, shall we say, tem- 
perance, prohibition or the abolition of the saloon. At present 
we are concerned only with the literary reflection of the general 
movement. 

Here is a popular novelist coming out in an autobiographi- 
cal work entitled John Barleycorn and telling just what ex- 
perience he himself has had with liquor and what he thinks 
of it. 

Here are others quickly following with their own auto- 
biographical or semi-autobiographical philippics against liquor, 
magazines filled with short stories treating of alcohol as man’s 
greatest enemy, and a novel by a new writer, enthusiastically 
pushed and well received, as frankly propagandic as any fic- 
tion well could be. When one views it in the light of past 
literature it is a truly remarkable situation—a situation as 
remarkable as the human movement for temperance which it 
foreshadows. 

When, in 1854, Mr. T. S. Arthur first published his novel, 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room, and saw it zealously endorsed by 
the little band of enthusiasts then constituting the Prohibition 
Party, little was it thought that within sixty years the saloon 
would be one of the leading national issues and would be 
holding the attention of some of America’s leading writers. 
Be it mentioned, however, that Ten Nights in a Bar Room, 
much as it has been ridiculed of late years, enjoyed a very 
genuine vogue of a kind in its own time. Perhaps the play 
was more popular than the book, for the piece, dramatized by 
William W. Pratt, was first produced at the old Bowery The- 
ater, New York City, in 1872, and ran for many years after 
that. In fact, it is even now occasionally played. But aside 
from this and a few sentimental Sunday-school poems, such 
as Mr. H. Antoine D’Arcy’s The Face on the Floor (“Young 
People’s Favorite Speaker,” edited by H. D. Northrop, Phila- 
delphia), we find literature strangely prone to accept drinking 
as a condition of life, and use it as such. 

In fact, most novels of the eminently respectable Victorian 
era, and nearly all of the masters of earlier times, have viewed 
tippling and even drunkenness with marked toleration. It is 
probably not necessary to call to mind instances of this agree- 
able toleration, for the characters of Dickens and Thackeray 
come crowding back all redolent of convivial hot punch, mulled 
beer and rare old port—and Bobby Burns’ Tam O’ Shanter and 
—but why enumerate?—’twould be but to make a bibliography 
of English literature back to the earliest times. 

But now! Ah, there’s a different question. In accordance 
with the spirit of the times in which efficiency is the keynote 
of business and competition keener than ever before, abstemi- 
ousness is growing apace. If a man drinks, all right—but 
nowadays his drinking is no excuse for failure in any branch 
of endeavor. If a man drinks, all right, but there are fewer 
companions, and fewer good fellows to join with him over 
alcoholic antics. As a recent editorial in “Collier’s Weekly” 
said, those who drink do so apologetically and without defense 
for liquor. “Drinking,” said the editorial” (I quote from 
memory only) “is growing dreadfully decadent.” 

With such a background the publication of a novel such as 
The Man Who Forgot, by James Hay, Jr., is not the unusual 
occurrence it would have been a very few years ago. Fiction 
it is, but more frankly of a propagandaic nature than any one 
of the autobiographical books that preceded it. 

Mr. Hay, the author, first wrote his piece in the form of 
a play—and still has plans for its production, by the way— 
but later rewrote it in its present form. He is a native of 
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Virginia, the son of Congressman James Hay, and has spent 
most of his working life in Washington as a newspaper corre- 
spondent. Hence his familiarity with the fight for prohibition 
centering in Washington which makes the background of his 
novel. The man who forgot is John Smith, the leader of the 
fight, whose memory goes not back of five years previous. 
Fearlessly Mr. Hay goes about showing up the whiskey in- 
terests and their methods in fighting John Smith. We see 
the U. S. Senator, elected and controlled by the whiskey in- 
terests; we see the saloon lobbyists, and we see the ever-ready 
“frame-up” worked by the liquor people at the crucial moment 
of Smith’s great demonstration. 

Facing this “frame-up” Smith challenges those who have 
sought his downfall: 


“And yet, my enemies think to use me as an argument in 
behalf of whiskey! They jeer at me who, rising from the 
ashes of my own destruction, dared to lift my voice against 
the thing that struck me down. I tell you that they are all 
wrong! Tell the people, tell Congress, what I am; describe 
to them the agony of my appalling repentance; picture me as 
cut off from the love of woman and the hope of children. Let 
them advertise the fact that I grope my way through the days 
and nights with a crippled mind and a trembling and twisted 
soul. t them say that I am an exile from love and alien 
to peace! 

“Let them say all that, and let thém boast, ‘Whiskey did 
these things to this man. Therefore, mothers, give whiskey to 
your sons. Whiskey hurt John Smith, who cries out against 


it. Whiskey tore down his ideals and wiped out the dreams 
of his youth. Therefore, men, give whiskey to your women!” 


As to the drinking of liquor, however, Mr. Hay’s position, 
as his compatriot Sam Blythe’s in sharp contrast to Jack Lon- 
don’s, is unalterably opposed to alcohol in any form or amount 
whatever. A down-and-outer seeks out John Smith and voices 
the sentiments of the teetotalers as follows: 


“You can take a look at me and know who I am. I’m 
the Man Who Could Handle It. I belong to that noble army 
of sports who drink on a system and have whiskey under per- 
fect control. 

“That is, I used to be the Man Who Could Handle It. I 
now decorate the ranks of those who have gone down and out. 
As the Man Who Could Handle It, I was a star performer. 
My will-power was beautiful to behold. My physique was 
impervious to all ills and pains. I could work and attend to 
business all the time—could do it just a little better with a 
few drinks under my belt. The alcohol was what my system 
needed. The drinks gave me a whole lot of bright ideas, and 
it made me sociable and popular. 

“I felt a real scorn for the fellows who got drunk. I 
studied some of them quite closely. They were curiosities to 
me. The stuff was meant to be enjoyed, not abused. I thought 
the drunkards were swine. That went on for ten years. For 
ten years I was the Man Who Could Handle It. Other men 
admired me for it. One or two told me it would get me some 
day. I laughed at that. I was a genius. 

“A year after that I waked up one morning and had to 
have a drink before I could eat breakfast. Right there oc- 
curred the full extinction of the Man Who Could Handle It; 
and there was born the Man Whom It Handled. 

“I’m a type; you can find me in any of the cheap, — 
saloons or in any of the swell clubs. I belonged to a swell 
club once. However, we'll let that pass. Yes, you can find 
me in any of those places. There’s a big army of me—an in- 
spiring, lovely line of men with their efficiency gone, their 
livers hardened, their kidneys ruined, their brains foggy, their 
waist-line too big, their reputations too little. They are the 
boys who could handle it. They’re the fellows who despised 
the drunkards and the spreers.” 


As with some other styles in current literature, Jack Lon- 
don led the ranks of the writers against liquor drinking in his 
semi-autobiographical John Barleycorn. A unique book, and 
one which stirred men’s souls. Written with all the vigor and 
merciless truthfulness of detail which have ever characterized 
Jack London’s work, it gave the world a picture of alcoholic 
actions and reactions such as it had never seen before, unless 
we except Zola’s L’Assommoir. 


An individual effort, unrelated to any movement or theory, 
you say? Perhaps: Written purely for artistic effect: Hardly. 
Jack London has never been famed for artistic remoteness from 
life. His art inclines quite the other way. 

And so from his twenty years of drinking Jack London 
wrote John Barleycorn. Having ridden down the valley to 
vote and having had several drinks in the process Mr. London 
explains the genesis of his book: 


“How did you vote on the suffrage amendment?” Char- 
mian asked. 

“I voted for it.” 

She uttered an exclamation of surprise. For be it known, 
in my younger days, despite my ardent democracy, I had been 
opposed to woman suffrage. In my later and more tolerant 
years I had been unenthusiastic in my acceptance of it as an 
inevitable social phenomenon. 

“Now just why did you vote for it?” Charmian asked. 

I answered. I answered at length. I answered indig- 
nantly. The more I answered, the more indignant I became. 
(No; I was not drunk. The horse I had ridden was well- 
named “The Outlaw.” I’d like to see any drunken man ride 
her.) 

And yet—how shall I say?—I was lighted up. I was feel- 
ing “good.” I was pleasantly jingled. 

“When the women get the ballot they will vote for prohibi- 
tion,” I said. “It is the wives, and sisters, and mothers, and 
they only, who will drive the nails into the coffin of John Bar- 
leycorn——” 

“But I thought you were a friend of John Barleycorn,” 
Charmian interpolated. 

“I am. I was. I am not. I never am. I am never less 
his friend than when he is with me and when I seem most his 
friend. He is the king of liars. He is the frankest truth- 
sayer. He is the august companion with whom one walks 
with the gods. He is also in league with the Noseless One. 
His way leads to truth naked, and to death. He gives clear 
vision, and muddy dreams. He is the enemy of life, and the 
teacher of wisdom beyond life’s vision. He is a redhanded 
killer, and he slays youth.” 


* * * * * * * 


I outlined my life to Charmian, and expounded the make- 
up of my constitution. I was no hereditary alcoholic. I had 
been born with no organic, chemical predisposition toward 
alcohol. In this matter I was normal in my generation. Alco- 
hol was an acquired taste. It had been peer acquired. 
Alcohol had been a dreadfully repugnant thing—more nause- 
ous than any physic. Even now I did not like the taste of it. 
I drank it only for its “kick.” And from the age of five to 
that of twenty-five I had not learned to care for its kick. 
Twenty years of unwilling apprenticeship had been required to 
make my system rebelliously tolerant of alcohol, to make me, 
in the heart and the depths of me, desirous of alcohol. 


* * * * * * * 


“The point is,’ I concluded my sermon, “that it is the 
accessibility of alcohol that has given me my taste for alcohol. 
I did not care for it. I used to laugh at it. Yet here I am, 
at the last, possessed with the drinker’s desire. It took twenty 
years to implant that desire; and for ten years more that 
desire has grown. * * *” . 

You see, ccomparatively few alcoholics are born in a gen- 
eration. They learned because alcohol was so accessible. The 
women know the game. They pay for it—the wives and sisters 
and mothers. And when they come to vote they will vote for 
prohibition. And the best of it is that there will be no hard- 
ship worked on the coming generation. Not having access to 
alcohol, not being predisposed toward alcohol, it will never 
miss alcohol. It will mean life more abundant for the man- 
hood of the young boys born and growing up—ay, and life 
more abundant for the young girls born and growing up to 
share the lives of the young men.” 


No mere propaganda this, but Jack London at his Lon- 
donest, and, moreover, at the same time as an ardent supporter 
of that which he sees as an aid to prohibition. 

Consider this: 


The women are the true conservators of the race. * * * 

The women know. They have paid an incalculable price 
of sweat and tears for man’s use of alcohol. Ever jealous for 
the race, they will legislate for the babes of boys yet to be 
bern; and for the babes of girls, too, for they must be the 
mothers, wives and sisters of these boys. 
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And it will be easy. The only ones that will be hurt will 
be the topers and seasoned drinkers of a single generation. I 
am one of these, and I make solemn assurance, based upon 
long traffic with John Barleycorn, that it won’t hurt me very 
much to stop drinking when no one else drinks and when no 
drink is obtainable. On the other hand, the overwhelming 
proportion of young men are so normally non-alcoholic that, 
never having had access to alcohol, they will never miss it. 
They will know of the saloon only in the pages of history, and 
er will think of the saloon as a quaint’ old custom similar to 
bull-baiting and the burning of witches. 


Not as a reformer nor as a reformed drunkard; but coolly 
and calmly out of the depth of his experience with life, big and 
raw and real: 


No, I decided; I shall take my drink on occasion. With 
all my books on my shelves, with all the thoughts of the think- 
ers shaded by on particular temperament, I decided coolly 
and deliberately that I should continue to do what I had been 
trained to want to do. I would drink—but oh, more skilfully, 
more discreetly, than ever before. * * * 

And yet, in conclusion, I can well say that I wish my 
forefathers had banished John Barleycorn before my time. I 
regret that John Barleycorn flourished everywhere in the sys- 
tem of society in which I was born, else I should not have 
made acquaintance, and I was long trained in his acquaint- 
ance. 


With Samuel G. Blythe, in his little book, The Old Game, 
it is a personal matter alone—he says. For himself—no; for 
others he cares not. Thus: 


The fact is, a drink could not be put into me except with 
the aid of an anesthetic and a funnel; but, for all that I am 
no bigot. 

I look at this non-drinking determination of mine as a 
purely individual proposition. Let me get the stage set prop- 
erly at the beginning of my remarks. I have no advice to 
offer and no counsel to give. Most of my best friends drink, 
and I never have said and never shall say them nay. It is up 
to them—not up to me. I have no prejudices in the matter. 
If my friends want to drink I am for that—for them. * * 

y mind is closed as intolerant in my own case. I have 
quit—and quit forever. 


But like Jack London, his was the convivial kind: 


My kind of drinking was always for the fun of it—for the 
fun that came with it and out of it and was in it—and for no 


other reason. I was not sot and no souse. All the drinks I 
took were for convivial purposes solely. * * * : 

After a man has been a reasonably strong drinker for a 
period of years there remains a remembrance, the ghost of a 
desire, the haunting thoughts of how good a certain kind of a 
drink would taste, and a regret for joys of companionship with 
one’s fellows in the old way and in the old game, which takes 
time—and a good deal of time—to eradicate. 

It becomes a sort of state of mind. The body does not 
crave liquor. All that is past. There is no actual desire for it. 
Indeed, the thought of again taking a drink may be physically 
repugnant; but there is a sort of phantom of renounced good 
times. 


And so after much pointed and interesting comment we 
come to his conclusion: 


With our society organized as it is, is it worth while to 
drink moderately or is it not? The answer, based solely on 
my own experience, is that it is not. Looking at the matter 
from all its angles I am convinced that the best thing I ever 
did for myself was to quit drinking. I will go further than 
that and say it is my unalterable conviction that alcohol in any 
form, as a beverage, never did anything for any man that he 
would not have been better without. 


In Will Levington Comfort’s book there is far less of alco- 
hol, but still a-plenty, for all that. Purely an individual sur- 
vey of self from Midstream—the age of thirty-five—it holds 
fewer generalizations upon alcohol than upon his work and 
life in general. Comfort, we are to understand, was a hered- 
itary drinker and the fight with him was sharp and cruel. 

“If you’re going to drink,” said his friend, as they met 
in a Turkish bath (I quote from Midstream), “why don’t you 
learn to drink? I’ve heard you have days when you seem to 
be afraid somebody else will get some. * * *” 

Comfort touched the very bottom of life in his struggles 
and in due course took the gold cure. However, it was to his 
work which gave him a life interest not every man who takes 
the gold cure can feel he ascribed his victory over alcohol. It 
is not my mission here to attempt any critical estimate of 
Comfort’s book. The point here is that it is just one more 
of the many instances where established writers lately have 
aligned themselves with the prohibitionists, the Y. M. C. A. 
lecturers, and all the others in assailing the weakened position 
of the Demon Rum. 
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When My Ship Comes Home 


Author of “* Everybody's Birthright ~ 
By Clara E. Laughlin 
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HE next summer Ella Marie’s baby sister 
came, and that made Gloucester out of the 
question. And the summer after that 

brought the World’s Fair, when everyone in Chicago 
stayed home and entertained visitors. 

By that time Ella Marie’s intense eagerness to see 
Buck had waned—just as, if her parents had tarried 
two years in Europe, she would have learned long 
ere the two years were over to live her life without 
them and to long for them only in a very temperate 
way. Human nature desires to repeat the pleasant- 
nesses it has known; there are few things we have 
read or heard or seen or tasted, with keen enjoy- 
ment, that we are not more or less wistful to know 
again. But not many of these longings are acute 
—especially while we are young, and the natural 
course of our desire is for the untried. 

Ella Marie often thought of Buck, and occasion- 
ally she wrote to him. She had no one in Chicago 
with whom she played quite so happily as she had 
played with him; yet there was always the possi- 
bility that some new acquaintance would develop into 
a comradeship as delightful as his had been, or even 
more; so she did not pine for him, although she had 
her disconsolate days when nothing seemed to please, 
and she couldn’t help wishing that Buck lived in 
Chicago. 

She asked him, in one of her letters, if he was not 
coming to the Fair. But Buck replied, tardily, that 
he would “not be able to attend the Exposition, as 
I am going to work in June, when school is out.” 
His father, he went on to say, had been ill for. sev- 
eral months, with inflammatory rheumatism, and 
was not well yet. Probably Buck would not go to 


school any more, but would stay on in the office of 
the commission house, “if I can hold down the job.” 
“That is,” he concluded, “unless my ship comes home. 
If it does, I’m going to Harvard in two more years.” 

But it didn’t come home; and Buck found that 
he was able to “hold down the job”—also, that it 
would be necessary for him to do so. Earl Peters 
was going to Harvard, though—if his parents could 
induce him to! 

Things were miserably “messed up” in this world, 
Buck felt. But he did not say much. 

He thought of Ella Marie sometimes, and always 
with pleasure in the recollection. What a capti- 
vating little: companion she had been! In his 
thoughts she was always ten; and as he passed his 
sixteenth birthday and tipped the kutcher’s scale at 
one hundred and thirty pounds, he began to feel 
very far removed from Ella Marie. Of course, he 
knew that she also was growing older; but he could 
not imagine her twelve years old and ready—as she 
wrote him—for High School. 

Meanwhile, though he was not much interested in 
his “job” and had still to reflect on the irony of Earl 
Peters’s parents coaxing him to enter Harvard, life 
was not wholly without its pleasant aspects for Buck. 
He had one grand passion: baseball; and enough 
minor passions to keep his days from being savor- 
less. 

Later, when he was about eighteen, he had an 
ambition to wreck feminine hearts, wholesale. But 
Buck was entirely without subtlety or finesse, and 
did not realize that while it is entirely possible to 
do a wholesale business in romance, it is necessary 
to be very, very expert in the matter of making each 
victim believe herself the only one you ever truly 
sought; you may parade all the others in a way, 
but you must do it deprecatingly—as if you wished 
the sillies had not hurled themselves at your feet. 
ignorant of this, Buck paid, at one time, equal court 
to at least six girls all of whom knew one another 
as well as they knew him. He hoped to start a very 
conflagration of jealousy; but none of the girls took 
him seriously. After that, he was rather sulky 
about all females for quite a while, and the one real 
solace of his life was “the doings on the diamond.” 
The bitterness that was his portion became more 
than ever like gall and wormwood, about this time, 
by reason of the desperate falling-in-love of his chum, 
Rance Osgood, and the consequent ruination of Rance 
for any chumming uses. It would have been bad 
enough, in any case; but as it was, the girl for whom 
Rance had “gone booby,” was the last girl in Glou- 
cester for whom, in Buck’s opinion, any fellow with 
a grain of sense should demean himself. And the 
girl, suspecting Buck of opinions leaning that way, 
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had been able to make Rance see that his one-time 
Pythias was far from worthy of his companionship. 

Buck was so disgusted with Rance Osgood’s be- 
havior that he registered some rather awful vows 
as to what he’d do before he’d let a girl make such 
a fool of him. 

Altogether, his disposition, about the time he cast 
his first vote, was not angelic. He was restless— 
restless—restless—full of desire to do something, but 
not at all sure what it was that he wanted to do. 

Two more years dragged by—oh! they were not 
without their hours of pleasantness and their days 
of quasi-compromise with conditions that must, ap- 
parently, be endured; but they dragged, none the 
less, because they were without a big purpose. Lots 
of little purposes will keep us frittering along after 
a fashion; but it is the big, controlling purpose that 
gives zest to life. Nobody’s unfortunate who has 
a goal he’s straining to reach; and nobody’s fortu- 
nate who hasn’t one. Buck was not “focussed” yet, 
and he was miserable. 

When Great-grandmother was ninety-three, her 
ship came in and took her away—to where most of 
those she had loved and lost awhile were waiting. 
It was sunset and evening star, and one clear call 
for her, and there was no moaning at the bar when 
she put out to sea. 

Ella Marie was there when the call came. Aunt 
Una had written to Nannie and asked if it would 
be possible for either Ella Marie or her to come. 

“I am seventy,” she wrote, “and I have never 
known the old house without Mother’s presence. I 
can see that she is going away. I try to feel re- 
signed—but it is going to be very, very lonely sitting 
here and watching her slip away from me. Do you 
think you could come—either of you?” 

As it happened, Nannie was loath to go away and 
leave Rob; he had not been sleeping well and was 
in a fagged and nervous state due to some busi- 
ness strain. She felt that he needed her. But Ella 
Marie could go, and she did. She was not exactly 
eager about it, but she was willing. 

Ella Marie was fortunate: she had a Grand Pur- 
pose. Going to stay with Aunt Una during Great- 
grandmother’s last days was not serving the Grand 
Purpose, but it was not clouding her vision of it, 
nor, necessarily, delaying her realization. So Ella 
Marie went, happily enough. 

Her Grand Purpose was to be a singer. Not just 
“to sing,” mind you, but to “be a singer,” a great 
singer—operatic, of course, since that seemed the 
way, in part at least, of the greatest singers. She 
had been studying for three years, and everyboc y 
said she had a future. Having a future is so much 
more delightful than having any kind of a pres- 
ent that it is almost a pity to change from one tense 
into the other. But of course nobody believes that 
until after the change has been made. There wasn’t 
a prima donna living who had half so glorious a 
time as Ella Marie was always seeing herself about 
to have. But probably there wasn’t one who would 
have exchanged with her if she could—gold for vis- 
ions, fame for youth, power for hope. It is curi- 





ously, comfortingly true that whatever our idle 
fancies may be, most of us are content to go on. 

Great-grandmother was content to go on. She 
had not the slightest wish, as she looked at Ella 
Marie, to be twenty again and bound for Naples 
in the Gloriana; much less to be twenty and facing 
a Grand Career on the operatic stage. She had 
loved life, and found it very good; but she was 
well content to be going on. Indeed, she was more 
than that; she had a sense of this wherein‘to she 
was now passing as The Great Adventure, as well 
as the perfect Homecoming. She was ninety-three, 
and she had a long retrospect; but her vision was on 
the way ahead. 

Ella Marie was at an age when we are, perhaps, 
less sensitive to things outside our own selves and 
purposes than at any other time; but she was not 
unaware of the state of Great-grandmother’s feel- 
ings in those last days, nor of the struggle Aunt 
Una was having, to keep her horror of aloneness 
from shading her mother’s serenity of soul. 

“It’s like when you were first here,” she said to 
Ella Marie, “and were trying so hard—how well I 
remember !—not to let your mother suspect how you 
dreaded to have her go.” 





It was while that hush of waiting enwrapped the 
house that Buck made his first call on Ella Marie. 
He hated it like the deuce. Not that he was alto- 
gether without willingness to see Ella Marie— 
although there was a certain self-conscious awkward- 
ness about that, which he dreaded—but he had per- 
haps even a little more than the average big, healthy 
young male creature’s aversion from death. 

It was a Saturday afternoon when he called, 
scarcely less warm and golden than the long-ago 
Saturday when he and Ella Marie had played “I 
hope, I hope with an A.” Everything in the world 
outside that house which was his destination was 
intensely alive with the animation of nature in June, 
when she is so superabundantly vigorous and young. 
There is still a delicacy about her in May—one has 
occasional qualms for her forth-puttings, lest seme 
adversity be too much for their untried endurance. 
But in June one no longer fears for the new life 
in the world; it seems to have established itself; 
more, it seems to fill the universe. One scarcely 
thinks, yet, of parturition, much less of decline and 
death; August’s full shocks of yellow grain seem 
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almost as remote as the requiem of November winds 
and the pall of December’s snows. 

Buck was three-and-twenty, past, and passion- 
ately eager to believe in life, to find it generous and 
good. His ability to analyze his feelings and to 
express them did not noticeab'y transcend what it 
had been ten years ago. Nor had he, in those years, 
learned anything considerable about squaring him- 
self with his world. He was still young enough 
to be waiting, none too patiently, for the world to 
take due cognizance of him. Yet, he was getting 
on. Witness, this call. Every instinct of his vig- 
orous youth made him dread this house where Death 
was hovering. But something in him, which was 
not “convention” nor any other concession to ap- 
pearances or opinion, made him feel that he ought 
to come; that there were things in the world which 
must outweigh his horror of the shadows; and that 
to dodge those things would be to become a skulk- 
ing coward. Buck had made a similar decision some 
seven or eight years ago, when he took home from 
an evening party a girl whose way lay past a grave- 
yard. He ran all the way back, after leaving her 
at her gate, and his heart was in his mouth. But 
it was an important night for him. And this after- 
noon he was showing that unwillingness to skulk 
from a horror was still part of his spiritual equip- 
ment. 

Ella Marie opened the door for him, and he was 
rather taken aback. He had imagined himself 
sitting, in the parlor, perhaps, awaiting her and 
wondering what he should say in greeting. It was 
disconcerting to confront her before he had quite 
decided what to say. And he had not counted on 
Ella Marie’s readiness to begin without assistance 
from him. 

“Why!” she cried, delightedly, “I believe you’re 
Buck. How do you do? I’m ever so glad to see 
you.” 

She led the way into the sitting-room. The shut- 
ters were closed, but the room was not dark—only 
gratefully dim, and cool. Nothing was changed. The 
sea-treasures on the what-not; the old scrutoir; the 
book-case with the many volumes of voyages and 
other travels, and the atlas and the books on navi- 
gation and on the stars; Vesuvius still smoking; 
the Muses still dancing around Virgil’s tomb; the 
strange, great galelons still riding at anchor in 
Naples’ matchless bay. Great-grandmother’s chair 
in the south window was vacant, as when she took 
her naps, but the room was very full, as always, of 
her presence—there was nothing to suggest that 
she lay upstairs waiting for the tide to ebb and bear 
her out to sea. 

“How familiar it all looks!” Buck remarked. “Did 
you ever get your sea-urchin?” 

She laughed. “No. And I hadn’t thought of one 
in years, till I came back here. Do you remember 
how we used to love playing in here? And oh! do 
you remember about the wild man from Borneo? 
I don’t suppose you ever got him?” 

“No, I never did. The Bully Buccaneer hasn’t 
teen sighted for a long time.” 


“Nor the Nancy Lee. 
they should come in?” 

“Me with my wild man and my bucking bronchos 
and my ourang-outang, and my fine young ar- 
senal - 

“And me with my doll house with stairs inside, 
and my sashes and pink kid slippers!” 

They were delighted with these recollections of 
their youthful selves. How very, very young they 
had once been! 

“I don’t suppose you ever think—of ships coming 
in, and things like that, any more,” Ella Marie said, 
in her most casual tone. In order to renew acquaint- 
ance with Buck it was necessary to know as soon 
as possible where he stood with regard to certain 
things. 

Buck wished he knew what he ought to say, but 
her tone gave him no clue. Suppose he admitted to 
her that he still indulged in day-dreams, and she 
laughed at him! If he must take a chance, it were 
better to err the other way. So he smiled his mos: 
business-burdened and cynical smile. 

“When I think, now, of ships coming in, I think 
of how many tons of cod or‘ haddock or mackerel 
they’ve got, and things like that,’’ he answered, with 
the tone of a man who has lonf since ceased to 
cherish any fancies. 

Ella Marie was disappointed. 

“Do you?” she said. “It doesn’t sound like much 
—much fun.” 

“It isn’t,” he confessed. “I loathe it!” 

Her face brightened. A man who liked to think 


Wouldn’t it be awful if 





about tons of cod and mackerel would have been 


impossible to her as a companion. Indeed, a man 
who was at all contented with his job would have 
been difficult for her to make friends with, then— 
not that she esteemed contentment less, but that she 
loved adventure more. 

“Why do you do it?” she cried, earnestly. 

“There isn’t much choice around here,” he re- 
plied; “and I have to do something.” 

“Of course you have to do something; but you 
don’t have to do it right here, do you? The world’s 
so big and wide and wonderful—it must be full of 
things you’d love to do. Don’t you ever feel that 
way?” 

Buck looked at her and wanted to hug her—not 
because she was a girl, and twenty, and sweet; he 
was only waking to consciousness of that; but be- 
cause she was, evidently, a kindred spirit, a fellow- 
creature to whom he could unburden his heart. 

“Feel that way?” he echoed. “Why, that’s the 
only way I do feel. All the rest of me is—is noth- 
ing—without feeling. Nobody knows how I hate 
fish. I don’t believe anybody ever hated ’em like 
I do. I—lI told you a kind of a—a story when I said 
I never think of the Bully Buccaneer 24 

“You didn’t say you never thought of her,” she 
objected, helpfully. 

“Well, when I tried to make you think I didn’t. 
I was thinking of her only this morning as I sat 
down there in my office, reeking with the smell of 
fish. It’s the kind of a day when you can’t help 
feeling how beautiful the world is, and wishing you 











could get out into it, and see it all, and never, never 
smell dead, drying fish any more as long as you 
live. If the Bully Buccaneer could come in, now, I 
wouldn’t care if she had lost my wild man over- 
board, and my bucking broncho had died of the 
pip. All I’d ask ’d be if she’d just spread her sails 
and take me about 12,500 miles from here.” 

“12,500 miles! Where to?” 

“I don’t care. That’s half ’round the world, isn’t 
it? If I went any further I’d be on my way home, 
I suppose.” 

Ella Marie laughed. 

“Well, I don’t want the Nancy Lee to take me 
as far as that,” she declared. “I want to go to Paris 
and to Italy. I want to go to Naples and Rome, 
and to Milan—to La Scala—and to Paris—to the 
Opéra Comique and to the Grand Opéra. I want 
her to come sailing in and bring me money for les- 
sons and for travel, and to take me away—away 
—over the seas to where everybody loves art and 
song and all kinds of beauty, and your heart gets so 
full of the joy and lovelines of life that you couldn’t 
keep from singing if you wanted to!” 

Her voice, vibrant with eagerness, her face, alight 
with vision, thrilled Buck through and through. 

“I don’t know exactly what it is I want to do,” 
he said, “or where I want to do it. But I want to 
be somebody, and do something, and I want to get 
far, far away from here—from fish, and from the 
people who think they’ve got to keep on treating 
you like a kid because they happened to know you 
when you were one. I’ll tell you what, Ella Marie: 
this New England atmosphere just about drives me 
to drink. I believe—honestly, I do!—that if I had 
to stay here, I’d be a drunkard—I’d have to. Of 
all the petty, narrow-minded people! They don’t 
know anything, or want to know anything, except 
how wastefully the minster’s wife peels her po- 
tatoes and how late the lawyer’s son stayed at the 
gate with the doctor’s daughter last night. I want 
to get out into a world of people with real, red blood 
in ’em, and some interests besides gossip—and fish!” 

Just then Aunt Una came downstairs and into 
the sitting-room. 

“I think I see a change in Mother,” she said. “I 
knew you were here, Buck, and I thought you’d go 
for the doctor as 

“Why, of course,” he answered. “Dr. Semple, I 
suppose?” and an instant later he was gone. 

Buck came back with the doctor. He did not want 
to be there, partly for fear of intruding and partly 
because he dreaded a harrowing scene; but it did 
not seem just right not to go back and offer his 
services, although he hoped they would be declined. 

Ella Marie came to the door again, in answer to 
his ring, and she was crying. 

When Buck saw her tears, he wanted to flee, and 
yet—more than he wanted to flee, he wanted to be 
of any comfort to her that he could. 

“Shall I—come in—or go away?” he whispered 
to her. 

Ella Marie laid her hand appealingly on his arm. 

“Come in, please,” she said. 





And Buck would have gone had it been a fiery 
furnace into which she bid him. 

The doctor went upstairs. 

“Is there anything else I can do?” Buck asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Not now—that I know of—thank you. Gramma 
seems to be slipping away quite fast. I—I feel so 
strange, Buck—so full of awe. I’ve never been so 
near it, before. It’s such a great, great mystery. 
I—I like to know you’re here. Wait, while I go 
and see what the doctor says.” 

He watched her as she went up the stairs. How 
sweet she was! How appealing! Then he went 
into the sitting-room, to wait. He has “never been 
so near to ‘it, before,” either. 

He started at the what-not with its treasures of 
the deep; at the scrutoir full of curios; at the old 
books Great-grandmother had loved so long and 
well; at the Bay of Naples wall-paper which her 
father had brought from overseas when she was a 
little girl of twelve. She had never known any 
home but this; for she was the only one of the 
Andrews’ children to survive infancy, and her par- 
ents could not bear to have her go to a house of 
her own when she married. Here, where she had 
come into life, she was going out of it—after ninety- 
three years. Here she had been courted and wedded, 
and here her children had come into the world, and 
hence two of them, and her husband, had passed to 
the world unseen. 

How she loved this house, these things of precious 
memories! Buck wondered if she was loath to leave 
them. The sunshine, piercing the joints of the closed 
blinds, lay in spots of brightness on the floor and 
reflected, here and there, from mahogany or glass 
surfaces. Was she conscious of going away from 
it all, from the June-full earth, from the dear home, 
from her treasures and from those who loved her? 

After a while—a long while—the doctor came 
downstairs, and went out. Then, in a little while, 
Ella Marie came. Her face wore a look Buck would 
never forget—the look of one who has been very 


. near to a great mystery. 


“She has gone,” Ella Marie said. “She was— 
oh, Buck! I can’t tell you how awesome it was; 
she was here one moment, and the next, she was 
gone—gone so far away—beyond recall. She 
seemed kind of sleeping, when I went up; then, by 
and by, she was more awake. She said things, but 
not to us—I couldn’t make them out. Suddenly there 
came such a look in her face! I can’t describe it. 
And she cried ‘Thaniel!’ quite clear, and very joy- 
fully—and died with the glad look on her face. 
‘Thaniel’ was what she called Great-grandfather.” 

Ella Marie was trembling violently; she was spent 
with emotion. 

Buck forgot the years in which they had been as 
strangers; he forgot that he was a young man and 
she a young woman, now; he forgot everything but 
that she was a dear comrade and that she was turn- 
ing to him for the comfort of his understanding. He 
took her in his arms and held her close; and she 
wept, with her face against his breast. 

“Aunt Una’s with her,” she went on, when she 
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could. “She said she wanted to be with her—alone; 
so I came away. It has been a great comfort to 
have you here.” 

She was very sweet, in her gratefulness, and not 
at all self-conscious. Fresh from the presence of 
the so-great mystery, she was not thinking of Buck 
as a young man. He was a tender and companion- 
able human; and he was young and big and strong 
and very much alive. 

But Buck, who had opened his arms to her boy- 
ishly, had become a man when he felt her in them. 
Then, suddenly, he wanted to flee. Something in 
him was stifling him; he must get away; he must 
get where he could breathe, and think, and try to 
understand. 

“I’m—glad I could—be here,” he murmured. 
me know if there’s anything I can do.” 

He knew he was abrupt; he knew that she felt 
him to be so. But he could not tarry. He had but 
one desire; to go far, far away, where no one could 
see him or speak to him; and sit down and think, 
and think, and think. 


“Let 


During the next few days Buck’s desire to be 
where Ella Marie was, to see her and hear her 
speak, was equalled only by his desire not to be 
alone with her. He did not know just what it was 
that he was afraid of, but he felt that before he 
ventured on any more intimate conversation with 
Ella Marie he would better know what it was, and 
what he should do about it. 

He was very helpful to the two women, in the 
hundred-and-one things that require attention at 
such times; and the thought of being able to serve 
Ella Marie thrilled him sweetly. Yet he suffered a 
quite acute terror lest she unloose upon him a flood 
of gratefulness like that she had dumbly expressed 
on the day Great-grandmother died. 

But as Ella Marie showed not the slightest in- 
clination to do anything of the sort, his fear gradu- 
ally faded. 

Great-grandmother’s will left the old house and 
all else that she owned to Aunt Una “who shares 
my wish that, after her, the home shall belong to 
Nancy Risler, and, in due course, to Ella Marie Ris- 
ler, my great-granddaughter.” 

And Aunt Una told Ella Marie how much she 


and Great-grandmother had discussed what was to 
become of the old home, and how they had hoped 
that it might stay on in the possession of those who 
loved it. 

She did not tell Ella Marie how, ten years ago, 
when two children were playing with the cherished 
souvenirs around which three other generations of 
children had built their fancies and fashioned their 
dreams, two old women were entertaining sweet 
hopes that some day the children of these two might 
in their turn pore over the old books of voyagings 
and picture for themselves the world underseas 
whence came the treasures of the what-not. 

For Aunt Una realized that, at twenty, one is 
far less eager to conserve what one’s elders have 
cherished than to adventure in spheres of which, 
one thinks, they never dreamed. Ella Marie would 
love the old home some day, Aunt Una felt sure. But 
she was too wise to try to hasten the day; for she 
knew such things must take their own course. 

She could have told Buck a great many things, if 
he had asked her; but he didn’t ask. 

When he had ceased to be fearful in Ella Marie’s 
presence, they were often together. They went for 
long walks, Saturday afternoons and Sundays; and 
they spent many evenings tete-a-téte, after Aunt 
Una had retired. 

It was on one of their walks that Buck was able 
at last to free his mind of that which had been tor- 
menting him since the June day Great-grandmother 
died. 

He and Ella Marie had wandered away from the 
ordinary paths of holiday-makers and summer vis- 
itors, and found a corner in a little cove where they 
could feel withdrawn from the world of men. 

The sea was very blue, and white-sailed pleas- 
ure-craft fluttered hither and yon on it, like flocks 
of white butterflies. 

“Think,” said Ella Marie, “of a multitude of sails 
all russet and yellow and crimson—no two alike, 
Mother says. And the sea and sky so blue! She 
says it isn’t just poets’ fancy—the Mediterranean 
being bluer than other seas. It is bluer! And she’s 
told me about the Blue Grotto at Capri, where it’s 
like being in the heart of a sapphire. Think of 
sitting on a shore where history and poetry and 
romance and art have been made for nearly three 
thousand years. Think of Cume, and of Pestum! 
of Capri and Ischia! Of Vesuvius and Pompeii! of 
Amalfi and Ravello! Mother says that everybody 
sings—-the street-venders, the goat-herds, the chil- 
dren, the fishermen—everybody! Life is so full of 
loveliness it overflows in song.” 

Her voice was vibrant with emotion. 

“Would you,” he began—then changed his ques- 
tion to an assertion: “You would be very—miserable, 
if you couldn’t look forward to—to seeing all that, 
and to study, and a—a career.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I would; I believe I’d die—or, 
anyway, I wouldn’t care to live.” 

“You don’t think there’s any other—any other 
kind of a—a ship that could bring you happiness?” 

“IT don’t know what you mean,” she answered. But 
perhaps she could have guessed. 











“I mean—well, not anything in particular. But 
if there’s only one thing a person wants to do in 
life, and he doesn’t manage to do it, it’s pretty 
tough, I should think. I wonder if many people are 
like that and how they feel if they realize that 
they’re never going to do the one thing they care 
to do. I don’t mean you, of course. You'll do it, 
I should say. But there must be others who don’t 
do it. We don’t know much about the people all 
around us—do we? I wonder if most of them once 
wanted to do something, to be something, to see 
something, very, very much; and if, by and by, they 
kind of got used to not doing it, or being it or see- 
ing it, and learned to care about something else— 
that they could have! I look around our office, often, 
and wonder if the fellows who’ve been there for 
years, or a lifetime, hate it like I do, and wish for 
their Bully Buccaneers to come and take them 12,500 
miles away—or if they’ve always liked it—or if 
they’ve learned to like it—or what? I used to have 
a chum—Rance Osgood—and he was crazy about 
the same things I was—or am. But he—fell in love, 
and last year he got married. And now you couldn’t 
get wild horses strong enough to drag him away 
from that two-by-four cottage of his, and his wife 
and—baby.” 

“Oh, lots of people are like that,” Ella Marie de- 
clared. “They haven’t any real ambition; they only 
think they have. And they’re very easily diverted 
and satisfied.” 

“Rance thinks J haven’t any real ambition'” Buck 
admitted, laughing. 

Ella Marie had drawn up her knees and clasped 
them with her hands, and just now her head was 
bent forward till it rested on her clasped knees, 
musingly. Buck could see the back of her neck, 
and suddenly he remembered that long-ago day when 
Aunt Una had pinned up Ella Marie’s curls and 
kissed the “sweet spot” they usually hid—and Buck 
had blushed, and kicked over the footstool. 

He blushed now; but Ella Marie did not see him. 

“Don’t you pay any attention to him,’ ’she said 
—meaning to Rance Osgood. “You know you’d 
never be satisfied just to stick here all your life, 
and smell drying fish, and never see anything! You’d 
die! Maybe not so dead they’d bury you; but so 


dead you’d wish they would! 
would?” 

“Yes, mostly I do; but there are times when I 
think maybe I’m foolish.” 

These “times,” he might have told her, but did 
not, had been coming to him since that minute when 
he held her in his arms and felt her cling to him. 
And the question they brought was: can there be 
anything in life more thrilling, more wonderful than 
this? 

Then, the smell of drying fish would sicken him; 
his inner vision would show him stoop-shouldered 
office men hunching themselves endlessly over let- 
ters and ledgers full of dried fish and fish to be 
dried—estimating and dickering and bargaining, for- 
ever and forever, that at each month’s end there 
might be a pittance to pay rent and doctor’s bills, 
and buy coal and food and clothing. 

Had they all sold themselves into that drear bond- 
age for the right to hold a girl against their beat- 
ing hearts and to kiss the nape of her white neck? 

“You’re just like the little boy you used to be,” 
she chided, charmingly. “Don’t you remember? 
We'd be playing ‘When my ship comes in,’ just as 
nice as nice could be; and all of a sudden you’d say, 
‘Aw! there ain’t goin’ to be no ship—really!’ And 
I’d have to get you started all over again—started 
believing.” 

“Yes,” he admitted; “you did. And you always 
knew so much better than I did just what you 
wanted. I used to ‘choose’ things wildly, lots of 
times because I didn’t really know what I did want. 
I don’t know yet! That’s what bothers me so: I 
wonder if I ever shall know, ‘for sure’?” 

“J should think you would,” she answered. “I 
always know, and I always believe. I'll tell you 
what let’s do: Let’s agree to meet and tell each 
other if our ship has come in. It will take my 
Nancy Lee quite a while to bring the fame and 
fortune she has for me. I don’t really expect her 
in much less than ten years. Maybe your Buccaneer 
ll get in lots sooner. But, if we can, let’s try to 
tell each other about them. That’ll be something to 
look forward to.” 

“All right,” he agreed. 
there may be glimpses in between. 


Don’t you know you 


“It’s a long ‘look’—but 
Here’s hoping!” 











Mademoiselle de Scudery 


The Precursor of the Novelists 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


memorable instance of the vicissitudes of literary fame. 

In her own day her fifty volumes of poetry and prose 
delighted the most polished society France has ever known; 
they were translated into every European language, and found 
their way, it is asserted, even into Eastern tongues. Her dis- 
course on Glory won the first prize for eloquence given by the 
French Academy, and she replaced Helen Conaro amongst the 
Ricovrati of Padua. No woman writer ever received more 
honors, more flattering distinctions, or more substantial re- 
wards than Mile. de Scudéry; and yet there are few whose 
names and works have sunk so absolutely into oblivion. Her 
contemporary and friend, Mme. de Sevigné, has been honored 
this very year by the publication of a “Dictionary of Mme. de 
Sevigné,” made by Edward Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar 
Khayyam, and now, thirty-three years after his death, given 
to the world. Everyone has heard of Mme. de Sevigné, but 
how few of Mlle. de Scudéry! 

The causes of this were chiefly three: Her tales were 
too long; she bestows on Assyrian, Greek and Roman names 
the manners and feelings of her own times, and so sinned 
against the probabilities; but especially because Boileau and 
Moliére ridiculed her work, and ridicule kills reputation. 

The Scudérys were of Neapolitan descent and had long 
been settled in Provence. Her father was Governor of Havre- 
de-Grace. Madeleine was born in 1607; her brother, the only 
other child, was six years older. Left an orphan when six 
years of age, she was brought up, together with her brother, 
by an uncle, who being struck with her intellectual gifts, had 
her educated with the greatest care. She became an accom- 
plished linguist, studying the best authors of different coun- 
tries, and to this she doubtless owed her ability to introduce 
the many agreeable portraits and ingenious digressions which 
form the most attractive part of her works. 

The fortunes of the Scudérys had long been declining, and 
on her uncle’s death Madeleine was left almost destitute, and 
took up her abode with her brother. George de Scudéry was 
a strange creature, proud and quarrelsome, but lofty minded 
and of strict integrity. To the profession of a soldier he 
added the avocation of a literateur. He was a voluminous 
writer in prose and verse, with occasional flashes of genius; 
and he had a powerful patron in Cardinal Richelieu. Boileau 
wrote of him— 


MY emoratie inst DE SCUDERY is a striking and 


“Bien heureux Scudéry dont la fertile plume 
Peut tous les mois sans peine enfanter un volume.” 


Madeleine owed something to his literary guidance, but 
more to her intimate friendship with Julie, the daughter of 
the famous Marquise de Rambouillet; for this made her always 
a welcome guest at the Hétel de Rambouillet, and therefore 
brought her into close intercourse with the literary and social 
movement which had its origin in the Marquise’s celebrated 
salon. 

Mile. de Scudéry was nearly forty when her first romance 
appeared, and she continued writing for thirty years. She 
produced verses, madrigals, letters and three great romances. 
Some of her verses are quite pretty, for instance, the one she 
sent to the celebrated painter Nanteuil, when in his crayon 


Note: The first article in this series appeared in the July 
issue. 


portrait he had improved upon her face which she knew was 
ugly— 

“Nanteuil en faisant mon image, 

A de son art divin signale le pouvoir, 

Je hais mes yeux dans mon miroir, 

Je les aime dans son ouvrage.” 


But we are concerned rather with her romances. They 
were three in number, and struck out an entirely new style 
of work. They aroused the interest of a large and general 
public and had thousands of readers. They were real ro- 
mances, and the charm which they possessed, and which, alas! 
has faded, was that they expressed the feelings and painted 
the manners of the day. Their truth was minute, their men 
and women talked after the fashion of that day and of the 
Court circles which read them—not as men and women talk 
now. 

Mlle. de Scudéry’s novel consisted always of three ele- 
ments—the story, the episodes and the conversations. In the 
story we find an illustrious hero and an admirable heroine. 
The hero loves with profound respect, and the heroine is as 
cool as snow—and as pure. Passing jealousy alone proves 
that she returns her lover’s passion, but she does return it, 
though it is restrained by the most rigid decorum. Incidents 
beyond number are introduced—battles, shipwrecks, conflagra- 
tions, escapes, but in the last page of the tenth volume all is 
crowned. with happiness. In substance this is not very unlike 
the novel of our own day; for it is that “the course of true 
love never did run smooth.” 

Next to the story, which rarely fills more than one-third 
of the whole work, comes the episodes. These are not always 
complete tales; like real life they often have no end. These 
episodes were the genuine offspring of Mlle. de Scudéry’s 
mind; and here, in the knowledge of every-day life, in the 
analysis of character and feelings, she was at home. 

Intermingled with the romance and episodes are the con- 
versations, by far the best element in her works. Ingenious, 
subtle, full of delicate perception and excellent matter, they 
delighted the most refined minds in her own times. Both 
episodes and conversations prove her to have been an ingenious 
tale writer and an agreeable moralist. 

Her romances were regarded as a code of morals, taste 
and good breeding, and there is no doubt that she intended 
them to be such. Like Mme. de Genlis and Mme. de Staél and 
our own Miss Edgeworth, she aimed at being a teacher, and 
she was one whose voice was heard and heeded. 

Her works have a double aspect, the literary and the 
moral; and both aspects had the misfortune to arouse the wrath 
of her two great antagonists, Boileau and Moliére; and their 
satire contributed to the disappearance of her works in the next 
generation. 

Of the three romances which were undoubtedly her own 
(for “Almahide” was the work of her brother and his wife), 
“Ibrahim or the Illustrious Bassa,” published in 1641, is the 
shortest and the most readable. In “Artaméne or the Grand 
Cyrus,” Mile. de Scudéry attempted a totally different style. 
She chose a remote age, characters of classical fame, and some 
well-known events. Out of these she fashioned a romance, on 
which she engrafted the feelings, manners and language of her 
own times; she interspersed it with episodes and digressions 
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without end; took four years to complete it—the first volume 
appeared in 1649, and the last in 1653—and took ten octavo 
volumes, comprising nearly 13,000 closely printed pages, to tell! 
the history of the Asiatic conqueror. 

“The Great Cyrus,” her most famous and successful ro- 
mance, opens in true epic style, with a striking catastrophe, 
the conflagration of the town of Sinope. The description is 
tedious, but not without power. ‘ 

The story tells how Astyages, the last king of Media, 
having been warned in a dream that his daughter Mandane 
would bring forth a son, through whom his own son Cyaxares 
would lose his crown, caused the son who was born of her 
marriage with Cambyses, king of Persia, to be exposed on a 
barren mountain, in order that he might be devoured by wild 
beasts. The young Cyrus, however, escapes this fate, is taken 
by a shepherd’s wife, and eventually restored to his parents. 
But he is restless, and at the age of sixteen, fired with ambi- 
tion and a love of adventure, he steals away from his father’s 
court, and, taking the name of Artaméne, begins his wander- 
ings. Shortly after this a rumor of his shipwreck reaches the 
Court of Cambyses, and his parents are overwhelmed with 
grief at his loss. Artaméne, however, reaches the capital of 
Cappadocia, over which his uncle Cyaxares reigns, and seeing 
the beautiful Mandane at once loses his heart to her. Then 
follows ten years of thrilling adventures, battles, captivities 
and attempted assassinations; for Mandane had many lovers, 
and they do all in their power to get rid of Artaméne and to 
win her love. Finally, after ten years, the lovers are made 
happy. 

In this romance Mlle. de Scudéry painted French society 
in all its elegant and somewhat extreme refinement. Mme. de 
Rambouillet, her daughter, and her guests figured in the “Grand 
Cyrus,” as well as Mme. de Longueville and the Great Condé. 
She described real places, dwellings and people, which her read- 
ers recognized. The disquisitions on love, friendship, polite- 
ness and every possible feeling which she heard around her she 
transferred to her pages with such additions and improvements 
as her taste and fancy suggested. That such conversations 
did not suit her Asiatic heroes and heroines she did not care, 
nor did her contemporaries. Every one knew that, like the 
conventional Leander or Ariminta on the stage, they were but 
a convenient cloak for living persons, and that beneath the 
veil of fiction lay truths and realities of her own times. Her 
readers were delighted to recognize themselves, their friends 
and their enemies, painted to the very life in her pages. They 
knew that Mandane was Mme. de Longueville, daughter of the 
Great Condé, and herself one of the leaders of the Fronde; that 
Cyrus was her brother, the Condé; that Cleobulina was Chris- 
tina, Queen of Sweden; Clarice was Ninon de |’Enclos; Scarron 
and his wife (afterwards Mme. de Maintenon) were repre- 
sented by Scaurus and Lyriane; Mme. de Rambouillet by Cléo- 
mire, and her daughter Julie by Philonide, while Mlle. de Scu- 
déry herself was seen in Sappho. 

The long description of Cléomire’s palace had a charm for 
every reader, since every one knew that it was the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet; that the rooms, pictures and even the furniture were 
those of the celebrated Marquise. 

The battles, too, were French battles and victories—the 
siege of Cumae was the siege of Dunkerque; that of Thybarra 
was the battle of Lens; and the famous Rocroi, Condé’s great 


triumph, was described as won by Cyrus over the Massagetae. 

Her last romance was “Clelie, a Roman history.” It is 
in ten volumes, like the “Grand Cyrus,” but it has only seven 
thousand pages. It was her worst work, but contains some of 
the shrewdest things she wrote. Its supreme blunder was the 
introduction of the Map of the Kingdom of Tenderness and the 
love riddles exchanged between Brutus and Lucretia, deplorable 
errors which, under the satire of Boileau and Moliére, brought 
ridicule on the name of Scudéry and of Clélie. 

In closing this article we may ask, What was Mlle. de 
Scudéry’s aim, and how far did she succeed in realizing it? 
Her purpose was twofold: First, to improve the moral, social 
and intellectual condition of women—and her success is seen 
in the power which the salons of women have wielded in the 
intellectual and social history of France. 

Secondly, it was to uplift the literature of fiction by setting 
forth noble aims and pure morals in the life she depicted. She 
lived in the age of the great preachers of France—Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Massillon, Mascaron, Fléchier and others; and 
they appreciated Mlle. de Scudéry’s works. There is in exist- 
ence a letter of Mascaron to her in which he writes: “My au- 
tumn occupation is to read “The Grand Cyrus,’ ‘Clélie’ and 
‘Ibrahim.’ These works possess all the charm of novelty for 
me, and I find in them so many things calculated to set the 
world right that I freely acknowledge to you that you will 
frequently be with St. Augustine and St. Bernard in the ser- 
mons I am preparing for the Court.” 

Madeleine had her limitations. She had not the magic 
of style, and she wrote with some exaggeration of refinement, 
delicacy and love; but she wrote pure books, full of noble, lofty 
and heroic sentiments at a time when the lofty and heroic were 
passing away. Too few remember that to her and to the 
women in whose society she lived we owe the introduction of 
purity and delicacy into French fiction. 

Had there been in England at that time a woman like her, 
and whose power society recognized, the literature which flour- 
ished in the reign of Charles II would, perhaps, not have been 
disgraced by the shamelessness and profligacy which disfigured 
it and which made it so different from that of France in the 
same age. The highest praise that has been given to Mlle. 
de Scudéry is that, after more than two hundred years, it can 
be said that more than any other writer of fiction she helped 
to make the men of her country courteous and gentle, its women 
intellectual and refined, and both more pure. 

Mlle. de Scudéry enjoyed the substantial rewards of lit- 
erature. Courbe, her publisher, made a fortune by her works, 
for the “Grand Cyrus” alone went through many editions and 
brought him in no less than one hundred thousand crowns— 
a large sum for those times or indeed for any times. 

Her prosperity enabled Mlle. de Scudéry to give up writing 
romances; and this gave her leisure and means enough to open 
her house in the Marais to a large circle of friends. Death 
and the wars of the Fronde had dispersed the chosen society 
that had so long met at the Hotel Rambouillet, and Mlle. de 
Scudéry’s Saturdays in some measure took its place, and that 
a very important place, in the history of those salons which 
made French women famous. She lived to be an advanced 
age, dying at ninety-four, with faculties but little impaired 
and friends faithful to the last. 
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Francis Cholmondeley is born with a fear of everything. His affliction is due to an escape which his mother had from drowning a few 
months before his birth. It was entirely her own fault and left her as much conscience-stricken as a woman of her frivolous type could be. In 
the early chapters we have a pathetic picture of a lonely little boy, left to the care of none too proper nurses, and trying hard to overcome his 


CHAPTER IV 

ALDEN wiped his gold _ spec- 
tacles—always with him a sign 
of satisfaction — and resumed 
his reading. At intervals he emitted 
curious little grunts. “H’m—h’m,” 
sounded a cheerful little pwan of pleas- 

ure through the room. 

He was sitting in front of a large 
table littered with books and pamphlets. 
He gave a suggestion of being efficiently 
guarded from attack. Naturally of a 
hardy temperament, his nerves had been 
unstrung by the strenuous experiences of 
nineteen years of publishing. He dreaded 
the young and ardent author as some 
dread the bubonic plague. He had had 
terrible interviews in that little dark 
room at the back of the house, so ex- 
cellently chosen as holding such ample 
opportunities for flight—for refuge. 

But to-day his brow was unruffied, 
serenity was spread thickly on his coun- 
tenance, and he obviously emanated 
peace and good-will towards someone. 
“Excellent—excellent. Couldn’t be bet- 
ter. That young man will be glad he fol- 
lowed my advice. Of course, the Watch 
is nasty, ‘Great falling off,’ etc.,’ but if 
I am not very much mistaken, ‘Love’s 
Litany’ will go into a fourth edition.” 
Malden had a trick of talking to himself. 

The door opened, and his manager ap- 
peared. 

“Mr.——” he began. 

“I can’t see anyone this morning. It 
is quite impossible,” spluttered Malden. 
Under his waistcoat beat a good and 
gentle heart, but his manner was what 
the irreverent in his office termed “tur- 
key-cockish.” 

“Mr. ” reiterated the manager 
again. He was a long, thin, patient-look- 
ing man, and he looked capable of stand- 
ing still and repeating “Mr.——” again 
and again until the millennium. 

“Have I not told you, Lawson, that I 
particularly desired not to be interrupted 
this morning? Upon my word, I often 
wonder I take the trouble to give orders. 
Now, don’t interrupt. Do you remember 
my telling you when I came in this morn- 
ing I would see no one?—kindly allow 
me to finish—no one! And now you come 
in with your ‘Mr. pa 
intervened Lawson 








“Cholmondeley,” 
adroitly. 

“Then why in the name of everything 
spluttered 


didn’t you say so before?” 





Malden. “I suppose I shall have to take 
to bringing in my own messages to my- 
self.” There was a dash of Irish in 
Malden that in moments of stress came 
to the top. “Bring him in at once.” 

“Congratulations, my dear fellow,” he 
began, advancing towards Francis, and 
shaking him warmly by the hand. “And 
the very best of them. Didn’t I tell you 
you could do the trick?” 

“You see, at first I didn’t realize it 
was a trick,” said Francis sadly. “I 
have had to get my ideas readjusted.” 

“Well, you don’t regret your new point 
of view, do you? You have made a great 
stride towards popularity. I’ll see you 
bracketed with Marie Corelli and Hall 
Caine yet. But you don’t look very fit. 
I hope you are not overdoing it.” 

Francis didn’t look very fit. Something 
of the old, curious terror seemed to have 
gathered in his face. As Malden glanced 
at him he wondered for a moment if he 
was quite sane. The thought died as it 
was born. It was ridiculous. And Fran- 
cis had certainly never given any indica- 
tion of madness in his writing. If any- 
thing it was too cold, too calculated, too 
clever. It lacked everything that hinted 
of blare and flare and grandiosity. But 
then, there were people who said that 
de Maupassant would not have gone mad 
—at least, so mad—if he had not sought 
the only word so relentlessly. 

Authors were such queer freaks. If 
he had his time over again he would 
choose another job. Better be the Censor 
than a publisher. 

“No, I haven’t been overdoing it,” re- 
turned Francis monotonously; “but I 
have to work pretty hard. I must have 
money—I must—I must.” He knew that 
Rose-Marie wouldn’t wait. “And if hard 
work will do the trick I shall 
get it.” 

“But you have always worked pretty 
hard,” said Malden, looking very mys- 
tified. His pleasure was a little dashed. 
There was a suggestion of tragedy in 
the air. 

“TI have worked,” said Francis slowly. 
“But I—didn’t know I was working. Now 
I am on the tread-mill.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Malden. 

“TI write—I write—I write,” went on 
Francis, in a dull voice, “for it gives me 
my desire. And if a man can be justified 
—— What nonsense I am talking!” 
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timidity and scaredness. As he grows up this haunting fear remains with him, causing him all sorts of distress. 


“My dear Cholmondeley,” broke in Mal- 
den, delighted to meet a statement that 
he could understand and acquiesce in, 
“you are. Everyone begins after your 
fashion. You want to write what you 
like, and the public must read it and buy 
it whether it enjoys doing so or not. I 
am awfully sorry for the public. The 
public must pay, but the public mustn’t 
choose. The public must burn innumer- 
able candles, but not at shrines of its 
own choosing. Poor public! But if you 
are going to play this game don’t marry, 
unless you have large private means. It 
is not fair on the woman. Women have 
no imagination. She wouldn’t under- 
stand—she wouldn’t applaud. If you 
told her that you were living up to your 
highest ideal, she would want to know 
where the bread and butter and the ba- 
bies’ socks were coming from. If I were 
you I shouldn’t marry. You don’t look 
a marrying man.” 

He didn’t. 

To the day of his death Francis re- 
tained a suggestion of irresponsibility 
which stamped him with eternal youth. 
It was very attractive and charming, but 
you didn’t feel that he represented the 
man who would realize the importance of 
rates and taxes and insuring his life. 

Francis laughed. 

His mood had changed again. He was 
essentially a creature of moods. Of swift 
despair and agile recovery. 

“Wait and see,” he laughed. “Surely, 
when there is a hope of being bracketed 
with Hall Caine and Marie Corelli in the 
future a man may be termed marriage- 
able.” 

“Keep it up! keep it up!” Old George 
Malden beamed behind his golden spec- 
tacles. It was all very well to know that 
your pet Ugly Duckling had the makings 
of a swan, but it was nice being able to 
give the world tangible proof. 

When Francis left Malden his heart 
was light. He had made up his mind to 
be a success. A great, flamboyant poster 
success, which would fill Rose-Marie’s 
pretty face with smiles and dimples and 
make her heart sing in her breast like a 
bird. 

As he was strolling down Sloane Street 
on his way home, a figure in front of him 
attracted his attention. Thére was some- 
thing familiar and arresting about it. 
Where had he seen that straight, short 








profile, half turned towards him, and the 
cropped yellow head? He knew the very 
walk. 

The man turned and retraced his steps, 
and Francis saw that it was Herbert 
Camperdown. 

The recognition was mutual on both 
sides. 

“To think of meeting you here, old 
man,” said Camperdown gaily. “Except 
that wherever I am I meet a friend.” 

He did. His friends were as many as 
roses in summer; the world was peopled 
with them, and they made it a very gay 
and charming place for Mr. Herbert 
Camperdown. 

The talk flowed on in a desultory fash- 
ion as they sauntered down the street. 

“I am on leave,” volunteered Camper- 
down. “My regiment is quartered in Ire- 
land. What are you doing? Scribbling! 
Good Lord! I am proud to know you. I 
haven’t any writing pals.” 

“You needn’t be,” laughed Francis. It 
was good to see Herbert again, with his 
happy eyes and the smile that warmed 
the hearts of those it rested on. 

“But I am,” repeated Herbert. “I am 
like that chap they quoted the other day 
in the papers. Some sub., who was clean- 
ed out, wanted to write to Cox; so he 
shuts himself up for two hours in the 
throes of composition, and then the others 
come in to see how he is getting along, 
and all that he has written is, ‘I say, 
oe ” 

“Good man,” laughed Francis. 

“I heard a rumor that you were en- 
gaged to be married,” went on Camper- 
down. “I suppose it’s not true? It is 
true—I can see it in your face.” He 
executed a species of war dance on the 
pavement. “And who is the lady?” 

“You remember Rose-Marie,” began 
Francis. Something of the old diffidence 
gripped him by the throat. This was 
the sort of person Rose-Marie ought to 
marry. This beautiful, radiant youth, all 
laughter, gaiety, and self-confidence, who 
would dance through life from the cradle 
to the grave. 

“Never heard of her,” replied Herbert 
flippantly. ““My dear fellow, I have plenty 
of Rose-Maries of my own without poach- 
ing on other people’s preserves. Who is 
the divine Rose-Marie, and why should I 
remember her?” 

“Don’t you remember at Boulogne?” 
began Francis again. “A little girl , ag 

“Now you say so, there was a kid,” as- 
sented Camperdown. “Pretty little kid, 
but a trifle managing.” 

The golden sands; the blue water; the 
bright fishing boats blazed before Fran- 
cis’ eyes. He saw them as clearly as he 
saw the rush of traffic; the coughing 
motors; the flying taxis; the pretty wom- 
en. But Camperdown had obviously for- 
gotten. 

“There was a kid,” he repeated, evi- 
dently trying to lash his memory into 
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life. “So that’s the lady. Congratula- 
tions. Don’t forget to ask me to be your 
best man. My dear fellow, you’ll want 
a responsible person to see that you don’t 
forget the day—the ring—the lady. I'll 
come and call on your people—what’s 
your address? Eaton Square. I’ll look 
Why, there’s Talbot. 
I must speak to him. Ta—ta.” He was 
off in a flash. Francis watched the tall, 
well-knit figure make its hurrying way 
through the crowd. 

Camperdown had changed very little. 


CHAPTER V 


Rose-Marie, having started Francis on 
the highway to success, was determined 
to keep him on the lucrative road. And 
in this first flush of splendid love she did 
not find it difficult. Now and again 
Francis heard a distant, insistent call, 
but it was growing more and more rare. 
Rose-Marie would have found means to 
nullify it had it suggested a trumpet call, 
and now she was only defied by a whis- 

r. 
With such promise it seemed unneces- 
sary to wait any longer. Jack Cholmon- 
deley was not ungenerous, and Rose- 
Marie disliked the position of an engaged 
girl. As she truly said, if you were not 
engaged you could play about if you liked, 
if you were married you had privileges 
—but engaged merely meant “Hands 
off!” which was very dull for the be- 
spoken article. 

Moreover, she wanted to live in Glebe 
Place. Nobody could make out why— 
unless it suggested the antithesis of 
everything she had ever known. She 
loved the red studios with their tangle 
of creepers that would face her, and man- 
aged to ignore the unfortunate back of 
her future residence. This was charac- 
teristic of Rose-Marie, who rarely looked 
below the surface, but had a picturesque 
and decorative mind—also a tremendous 
sense of the right thing. So many peo- 
ple had “arrived” via Chelsea that she 
regarded it as the orthodox starting- 
point for the success she was prepared 
to embrace. 

She saw herself giving delightful, un- 
conventional entertainments to artists, 
students, musicians, and others of their 
tribe, where everybody sat on the floor, 
although there were plenty of chairs, and 
you cooked things in chafing dishes. She 
had read a description of this genus of 
entertainment somewhere, and it had 
greatly appealed to her. 

But she was not going to allow Francis 
to fall into the habit of donning Bohe- 
mian attire. She liked men with their hair 
short and their trousers long. The gen- 
tleman in “The Dolly Dialogues” would 
have met with no recognition from 
Mademoiselle Rose-Marie Deschamps. 
Under her rigid rule Francis had grown 
into an irreproachable figure. Nothing 


would make him good-looking, but he was 
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attractive enough with his clever, irreg- 
ular face and long straight limbs. Rose- 
Marie hated short men. She had a theory 
that inches were as valuable to a man 
as a skin to a woman. The only thing 
she had against him was the suggestion 
he so often gave of being wons of years 
away; on another planet; in another 
world. 

On the other hand, she abominated the 
commonplace, and Francis would never 
fall into that category. He was em- 
phatically not of the “sleek-headed men 
and such as sleep o’nights” variety. 

Rose-Marie realized her difficulties, but 
she did not feel at all hopeless. She knew 
exactly what Francis wanted—and she 
was determined to provide it. 

“It is very fortunate that I am so 
practical,” she confided to Monica Court- 
hope. 

People were very fond of confiding in 
Monica. If she was unintelligent, she 
was devoid of malice, and took a genuine 
interest in her neighbors’ joys and sor- 
rows. 

“And when are you going to be mar- 
ried?” Monica’s income was of such slen- 
der dimensions as to escape even Lloyd 
George’s attentions, and she could not 
make up her mind as to whether a silver 
butter-dish or a silver salver would bet- 
ter repay the very moderate expenditure 
she could afford. 

“Directly after Christmas,” said Rose- 
Marie decisively. “For my part I see 
no reason for waiting, and I want to push 
Francis. I can do it much better as his 
wife. In all my life I have never known 
anyone so devoid of push as Francis. He 
wants some one at his elbow who can 
poke people up. He is a dreamer.” 

Monica’s big white face was turned on 
Rose-Marie with unqualified admiration. 

“And you will do it,” she murmured 
reverentially. “I am sure that you have 
the gift—the gift of push.” 

“I am sure I hope so,” returned Rose- 
Marie, without a blush. “It is the fash- 
ion to say in a deprecating voice, ‘So 
very pushing,’ and sigh and look super- 
ior. I know that sigh—I know that look. 
They belong to the Prime Pushers, to 
the people who thoroughly understand 
the art of pushing. I study those people 
and their methods. I have learned much 
—but I say nothing to Francis. As well 
talk of color to a blind man.” 

“It requires great intelligence,” said 
Monica humbly. “It is a hard world.” 

“It’s all right once you have pushed 
yourself where you want to be,” laughed 
Rose-Marie, in her gay, buoyant fashion. 
“People are kind enough once you are 
independent of them. Once I picked up 
a book, and in it there was a playwright 
who had succeeded after great struggles 
and tribulation, and he says something to 
this effect, ‘People will always pay for 
shies once you can pay for your own 
cocoa-nuts.’ I should like to meet the 
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man who wrote that book. He knows 
the world.” 

“One can be happy without money,” 
affirmed Monica. 

“IT couldn’t,” retorted Rose-Marie, with 
great firmness, “and I mean to have it. 
You are different. I believe you are 
quite content as long as you can find a 
shilling to pay your entrance into a con- 
cert-room. What was that thing I heard 
with you last week? It was very long, 
and called somebody’s dream. The man 
who wrote it was called EI—E]—some- 
thing or other. You looked as if you 
were in Heaven from one end to the 
other. I got very weary.” 

“You have already forgotten—forgot- 
ten the “Dream of Gerontius’!” Monica’s 
big white face no longer looked stupid 
and vacant. It was lit up with emotion 
and feeling. “I could go on my knees to 
Elgar. because he has written it. You 
tell me that you can hear unmoved the 
Miserere theme! The second solo, in 
which Gerontius prays, Miserere, Judex 
meus.’ Ah! listen. The piano is a cari- 
cature of an orchestra, but it will serve 
to remind you.” She sat down before her 
Blithner, and began to play ‘ 
true to life; but teh circulating libraries 

“And this passage, with the chromatic 
eff. , 

“You otdl me you always took a first- 
“Surely, you remember now.” 

“I don’t,” said Rose-Marie candidly. 
“All that I remember is that the whole 
thing bored me black and blue. I simply 
can’t understand a passion for music, or 
paint, or ink—except as a means of mak- 
ing money. Francis used to talk a lot 
of rubbish about preferring to sell 
matches in the street to writing saleable 
stuff that he didn’t care for. Such non- 
sense! but I am glad to say that he has 
got over all those ideas.” 

“So glad to hear it,” returned Monica, 
with genuine pleasure. She was incapable 
of distinguishing between one book and 
another. Her sympathies were entirely 
with lovely Rose-Marie. If music had 
been concerned it would have been an- 
other matter, but pages of wretched print 
to be weighed against this exquisite girl! 

It was unthinkable. 

“And you will shortly be married,” she 
cried, in an ecstasy of sentiment. “And 
live happily ever after, as they say in 
the fairy tales. What a romance! To 
meet as children—and then again to meet 
and marry!” 

“Dear old Monica,” Rose-Marie’s tone 
was a little patronizing as she disen- 
gaged herself from Miss Courthope’s 
clinging grasp. She disliked being em- 
braced. “What a pity you have never 
got married. You are just the woman 
for a husband, a home, children. Don’t 
you feel very lonely sometimes?” 

“While I have a piano I am never 
lonely,” sighed Monica. “It is my hus- 
band, my home, my children.” 





“It looks rather dreary,” said Rose- 
Marie quickly. She looked round the 
tiny room uncomfortably filled by the 
enormous Bliithner. Miss Courthope 
lived in a very small house in Cheyne 
Row, and eked out a small income by let- 
ting rooms. 

“Lonely! I lonely? Never! People 
are so kind.” Monica Courthope really 
thought they were. When rich women 
asked her to lunch as an excuse for not 
paying a professional fee for her musical 
services she was grateful. When people 
asked her to play duets so as to obtain 
a bowing acquaintance with their parts, 
and presented her with a cup of tea at 
the end of the lesson, she left them, 
warmed not only by the beverage, but 
with a heart glowing with recognition of 
the generosity of human nature. 

Some flowers, a pretty Christmas card, 
shrined you forever in Monica’s faithful 
heart. And once shrined there, no 
calumny could dislodge you. She had 
spent her youth, her strength, trying to 
keep an invalid mother in comfort. With 
infinite trouble she had got a small teach- 
ing connection together. She had given 
lessons all day and nursed her mother all 
night. She had relinquished with tears, 
that no one ever saw, the dreams that 
she had dreamed and the ambitions that 
had gilded her days. 

But, as time went on, younger women, 
versed in more modern methods, ousted 
her gradually from the position that she 
had acquired with such difficulty. Some 
houses still retained her services. She 
was too diffident to press for her fee, and 
this ill-advised modesty led to a con- 
venient absence of memory on the part 
of the debtor that frequently put her out 
of pocket, while it enabled her to pre- 
serve her place. When her mother died 
she had lapsed into a hopeless backwater 
from which it was impossible to emerge. 

Teresa had met her in the days of 
her youth, and a curious friendship had 
sprung up between them, based on a 
passionate admiration on the one side 
and a recognition of sterling worth on 
the other. 

Teresa had not a trait in common with 
her, but she liked uncritical adulation, 
and even the exquisite Teresas of this 
world often recognize that it is good in 
this inconstant world to possess a friend 
that nothing can shake or change. She 
had been disappointed in her son. She 
felt that such a radiant, lovely being 
should have been given a child more in 
touch with herself. But the beautiful 
Rose-Marie was a daughter-in-law wor- 
thy of her. 

“I shall be married directly after 
Christmas,” said Rose-Marie decisively. 
“I like winter weddings. You can have 
the church lit, and the effect is so be- 
coming.” 

“And where will you be married?” 
asked Monica. She loved a wedding, and 


always felt tearful when the Wedding 
March pealed out. 

“At the Oratory,” said Rose-Marie 
firmly. She knew exactly how, when, 
and where, she was going to be married; 
the style of the gold brocade she was 
going to be married in, and how many 
bridesmaids and pages would grace her 
festival. 

“Oh! but surely you are not a Cath- 
olic? Yes, I remember now——” stam- 
mered poor Monica, in great confusion. 

“Poor dear! but you will come to my 
wedding all the same, won’t you?” Rose- 
Marie’s laughter trilled across the room. 
“IT am so glad that everything has been 
so easily settled. I am not afraid of 
any Aunt Georgina existent.” 

After she had gone, the music of her 
laughter and the radiance of her pres- 
ence seemed to hang about the room. 
Momentarily, the woman whose youth 
had passed her by felt very desolate. 
From where she stood she could see the 
great gray river floating out to sea; sil- 
ver-winged gulls were fluttering above 
it; the planes on the Embankment tossed 
bare branches—the loneliness seemed to 
envelop her like a shroud. 

A pair of lovers were walking down 
the street: she read the adoration in 
the girl’s face as she looked up. 

Monica Courthope turned away from 
the window and fell to bitter weeping. 





CHAPTER VI 

Inconsiderate to the last, Captain Chol- 
mondeley died six weeks before the date 
fixed for the wedding. 

“So like him,” grumbled Aunt Geer- 
gina, who had ordered a magenta bonnet 
trimmed with yellow marguerites and 
blue forget-me-nots in order to dazzle 
the assembly, and didn’t see her way to 
wearing it. 

“Selfish to the end,” she mourned. “If 
he wasn’t going to die earlier in the year, 
why didn’t he die later? But Jack Chol- 
mondeley never considered anyone but 
himself. Thank heaven! no one can ac- 
cuse me of selfishness. It is not every 
woman with my strong feeling against 
papistical buildings would do such vio- 
lence to her feelings as I proposed doing. 
I never thought to enter a Roman Cath- 
olic church, but none can deny that 
Georgina Cholmondeley is always willing 
to sacrifice herself for the good of others. 
And I thought it better that the family 
should be represented. I go to great ex- 
pense”’—an expression of anguished re- 
gret that made her look almost human 
stole into Aunt Georgina’s eyes when she 
thought of the bonnet—“and this is the 
result.” She suddenly looked more cheer- 
ful. “Jack won’t let me in again—that 


is one comfort.” 

She sat in the drawing-room at Eaton 
Square, as impossible of dislodgment or 
(Continued on page 25, Adver. Section) 
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New Y ork Dramatic Events 


Reviewed by Montrose a Moses 


The Battle Cry of Peace 


HE Battle Cry of Peace is con- 
cocted from Mr. Hudson Maxim’s 
book, “Defenceless America.” It 

is a three hours’ entertainment—in bad 
taste—of moving pictures, showing how 
easily New York might be destroyed by 
invading Ruritanians, simply because of 
our inadequate navy, inadequate army 
and inadequate coast defense. By means 
of diagrams and comparative tables, with 
a plentiful sprinkling here and there of 
Mr. Maxim’s own picture, the audience is 
frightened into the belief that America is 
a cowardly nation, made even more cow- 
ardly by the advocates of peace. After all 
our weaknesses are shown—with no evi- 
dence, however slight, of our excellences— 
an even weaker story is portrayed—fiction 
of the cheap magazine type. I never spent 
a more jumbled three hours, wherein sen- 
sationalism overcrowded a certain ele- 
ment of truth; wherein buncombe patriot- 
ism hid from view the real philosophic 
necessity for preparedness. One can well 
imagine this picture being invented by 
the discoverer of smokeless powder, him- 
self a brother to tle inventor of the Gat- 
tling gun. It would be an anomaly to 
expect that The Battle Cry of Peace 
should contain the wisdom of a message 
from President Wilson. 

There are some good pictures in this 
screen novelty, and there are some bad 
ones. But taking it altogether, it is a 
horrible mixture. 


The Boomerang 


OT since Mr. Winchell Smith 
N wrote his refreshing little com- 
edy, The Fortune Hunter, have I 
seen such a delightful and breezy enter- 
tainment as The Boomerang, written by 


Mr. Smith, in conjunction with Mr. Vic- 


tor Mapes. And to add to the perfect- 
ness of this new comedy, Mr. Belasco has 
exerted himself in the good taste of 
mounting and in the excellent evenness 
of his cast. Many years ago J. M. Barrie 
wrote The Professor's Love Story, but it 
did not take Barrie to impress the world 
with the fact that love is a queer dis- 
ease. The theme has been treated time 
and time again, and is as old as the hills. 
Messrs. Smith and Mapes, however, have 
given it a very simple and up-to-date 
dress; they have selected as the thrower 
of the boomerang a young doctor just 
launched in the practise of medicine; his 
first patient is a young man, woefully un- 


nerved through the arch behavior of a 
very pretty girl. And the boomerang 
thrown by the doctor is a very attractive 
nurse—who, so the doctor calculates, be- 


cause of her beauty and charm, will not’ 


only take the mind of his patient off of 
the arch-girl in question, but will de- 
velop in the arch-girl a terrible disease 
known as jealousy. 

So far, so good. But the dictionary 
tells us that the boomerang is not only 
an instrument which, if well aimed, hits 
the mark; it is likewise an infernal ma- 
chine which, if badly thrown, has the 
habit of returning to the thrower with 
redoubled force, spreading havoc at both 





From The Boomerang 
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vated through the bewitching presence 
of Miss Martha Hedman as the trained 
nurse. 

The Boomerang is an excellent anti- 
dote for the blues. There is nothing pre- 


Marie Tempest 
In At the Barn 


ends. So the doctor finds it, and he is 
startled to realize himself the victim of 
both diseases—love and jealousy. This 
is the main trend of the plot—a double 
love story with a double happy ending. 
For not only does the doctor bring his 
patient and the arch-girl together, but 
the boomerang returns during office 
hours, and puts the doctor and the nurse 
unconsciously happy in each other’s arms, 
while a patient sits wonderingly and 
aimlessly discussing the improvement of 
a broken wrist. 

The comedy is in three acts, most of 
the humor taking place in the doctor’s 
office, where Mr. Wallace Eddinger, as 
the love-sick youth, comes under the ex- 
cellent treatment of Mr. Arthur Byron 
as the doctor. Very naturally is the 
routine of a doctor’s office upset by the 
treatment of love, unconsciously aggra- 
tentious about it; the characterization is 
very slight, but the story and the hu- 
mor add much to its agreeableness. The 
plot is slim, but the sparkle is refresh- 
ing. 


Marie Tempest in Two 
Plays 


The late Captain Robert Marshall’s 
The Duke of Killicrankie has been. re- 
vived; Mr. John Drew first appeared in 
it many years ago, assisted by Miss Fan- 


nie Brough. When first seen here it was 
hailed as a clever satire, whose acidity 
was largely dependent upon the naive 
acting of the two players just mentioned. 
Years have somewhat dulled the sharp- 
ness of Captain Marshall’s lines, however 
much the producers have tried to bring 
the dialogue up-to-date. This is an ar- 
tificial, farcical comedy, wherein a jilted 
Duke, owner of a high-perched medieval 
castle, decides to use Middle Age heroic 
methods: and abducts his fair maiden. 
All of this should be acted in a spirit of 
satirical fun; and we remember with rel- 
ish how well Mr. Drew sustained this 
spirit of the piece. In the revival, Mr. 
Graham Brown reduces the Duke to the 
status of a quavering, ornamental prig; 
the consequence is that not only does the 
entire tempo of the play lose its value, 
but the situation has an immoral squint 
which Captain Marshall never intended 
to give it. The Duke’s escapade involves 
a silly friend of his, played in both New 
York productions by Mr. Ferdinand Gott- 
schalk, with a good sense of characteri- 
zation—and the indifferent idol of his 
affections, assumed at different times by 
Miss Fannie Brough and Miss Marie 
Tempest—both justly famed for their 
comedy vein, though my memory brings 
more vividly to the force the acid humor 
of Miss Brough than the jocular indig- 
nation of Miss Tempest, in the réle of 
Mrs. Mulholland. 

Take from The Duke of Killicrankie 
its artificial tone and its story is com- 
monplace. Mewed up in the castle, both 
women find themselves really in love, and 
the experiment turns out satisfactorily. 
This comedy is followed by a little one- 
act piece, J. M. Barrie’s Rosalind, a 
delicate conception, dealing with a mid- 
dle-aged actress off guard, out of the 
limelight, enjoying the freedom of va- 
cation, en deshabille, both as to manner 
and as to clothes. On the mantel there is 


Julian Eltinge 
In Cousin Lucy 


a picture of herself as she is in the city, 
younger looking by many years, without 
frilled cap, without specks, without loose 
garments, such a being as any boy, stage- 
struck, might fall in love with. This pic- 
ture she passes off as the likeness of her 
own daughter. It is afternoon, and the 
actress in her far-away cottage is having 
a gossip with her landlady. It is just 
such an afternoon as would bring to 
the door a wandering tourist in the per- 
son of a young man, by his appearance 
capable of falling in love with any pretty 
actress; in fact, he is in love—thanks 
to the long arm of coincidence—with that 
very being who is pictured in the photo- 
graph on the mantel. The inimitable 
pathos of Barrie comes out in the scene 
that follows. The boy is told by the land- 
lady that the gentlewoman feigning sleep 
on the sofa is mother of the attractive 
girl in the picture; and the lovestruck 
boy pays reverence to her until the mo- 
ment arrives when she has to break up 
his dream by destroying the golden gleam 
in his eyes. This is a middle-aged ro- 
mance, with the tears on the surface, 
which, in Barrie’s easy style, he has 
flecked off by an uproarious ending. A 
telegram calls the actress to town. The 
boy waits for her to dress, too loyal and 
too chivalrous to declare his misgivings. 
And when she returns to him, in all her 
finery — young, beautiful, stylish, the 
weight of years packed away with her 
homespun gown—the gleam once more 
returns to the boy’s eyes, though we 
know that he is now protected by the 
wisdom of her middle age. 

This is a fragment that lies midway 
between a choke and a smile; and Miss 
Tempest is charming in the part, even 
though at moments her humor lacks ten- 
derness, and her fun is sometimes too 
broad. We doubt, nevertheless, whether 
this play would in any way be considered 
distinctive were its authorship anony- 
mous. Mr. Barrie often strikes a mo- 
notonous key, and the theme of Rosa- 
lind is that of a foreshortened Quality 
Street. It is only a variation of an 
overworked sentimentality. 


Young America 


Young America, like ‘Young Wis- 
dom, makes a plea for the generation 
to come; it uses such a trite slogan as 
“The child of to-day is the man of to- 
morrow.” Yet Young America is not 
trite in any sense of the word. It is 
vibrant with youth, healthy with fun, 
and overflowing with genuine flashes of 
humanity. The first strains of the or- 
chestra, with the childhood songs of many 
a romping game, sent memory spinning 
back as many years as youth lay behind 
us. The curtain rose, and revealed to 
us the suburban bliss of a newly-married 
pair, subject to all the economies that 
go with that period. We see the neigh- 








bors, riding their special hobbies, and 
upset by the myriad vexations that worry 
us all. And now and again we hear 
the torturesome shouts of the neighbor- 
hood children, prompted by the invent- 
iveness of Satin in their mischief. All 
thi is strikingly reminiscent. But the 


new element—a social one—interjected’ 


into the play is the problem of criminal- 
ity as it relates to the children of the 
street, particularly to the adopted son 
of an Irish washerwoman, whose temper 
is as testy as her desire is strong for 
drink. This boy has the instinct in him 
of the thief, no whit discouraged by the 
buffets he receives. His only pleasure 
lies in his gang chum, Nutty, and his 
dog, Jasper. These two understand him, 
if no one else does. 

Yet art has another friend in Mrs. Do- 
ray, whose home is the scene for the first 
act; her smile is the haven of rest for 
him. Unfortunately, however, trouble 
pursues “Art.” He is caught red-handed 
in chicken stealing, an offense which is 
the culmination of a series of annoy- 
ances. And Mr. Doray, the husband, 
hands him over to the police—a typical 
rural character. But just as he is to 
be taken off, his dog rushes on, and we 
get the first glimpse of that affection 
which exists between them. A truly no- 
ble actor is this dog, and when the old 
policeman drags the boy away, Jasper 
is left alone by the door, making futile 
leaps in the air in an effort to force his 
way out. 

The Juvenile Court is a beneficent in- 
stitution, a corrective of street evil, a 
public guardian of children gone wild. 
As shown by Mr. Ballard in his second 
act, it has its sentimental value, the 
Judge being the epitome of law paterna!- 
ized. This scene is a mixture of comedy 
and character and situation, again 
heightened to pathos by the lone figure of 
Art. Then there is the loyal presence 
of Nutty, who lies in -his testimony to 
save his friend from the reformatory. But 
to no avail, because for want of a spon- 
sor, because the Judge discovers the web 
of untruths told him, Art is to be sent 
away. That is bad enough, but the scene 
is further raised to tragic heights when 
Art, hearing he cannot take his dog with 
him, pleads with the Judge and breaks 
down with sobs. Then it is that Mrs. 
Doray proposes to become responsible for 
Art; then it is that Mr. Doray swears 
his wife must choose between him and 
the boy. So this second curtain falls 
amidst conflicting emotions, the law hav- 
ing been satisfied and the reformatory 
sentence banished. 

The third act is one wherein Mr. Do- 
ray shows his varied emotions regarding 
what the law has “wished on him.” But 
in the end, when he has caught a glimpse 
of Art with his dog—a splendid situa- 
tion in which the dog occupies the center 
of the stage with his tricks—he is recon- 


THE WORLD OF DRAMA 


ciled for the moment. Then the dog is 
run over by a neighbor’s car, and there 
is confusion in the Doray household, as 
everyone rushes hither and thither on 
errand bent to save the dog if they can. 
It is an excellent moment of ensemble act- 
ing, the stage being one tremor of ex- 
citement, which finds ready response in 
the attention of the audience. Art’s tri- 
umph is complete in the Doray house- 
hold now; not only is the law to make a 
man of him, but Mr. Doray also if he 
can. 

This is a well-mounted, well-directed, 
well-acted comedy, one which deserves a 
long run because of its infinite variety of 
a simple theme. If ever there was famil- 
iar material for the stage, it is to be 
found in “Young America”—material of 
the door step of any near-by street. There 
is a large element of fervor in the plea 
of the court that the boy, under all cir- 
cumstances pointing to criminality, 
should be given a chance, before he is 
sent into the shadow of the underworld. 
Mr. Ballard—who, it will be remembered, 
is one of Professor Baker’s “English 47” 
output—has studied with excellent re- 
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sults the kindly disposed methods of 
Judge Lindsey, and has written a play 
which leaves one refreshed and invigo- 
rated, and most heartily in sympathy 
with man, boy and dog. 

Cousin Lucy is a play by the late 
Charles Klein, distinctly a vehicle for the 
feminine portrayal of Mr. Julian El- 
tinge. It affords him ample opportunity 
to show that vaudeville “stunt” quality 
which has brought him such success, and 
which enables him to wear women’s 
clothes and to carry on the “specialty” 
begun while he was at college of assum- 
ing feminine réles. In a man this abil- 
ity would be offensive were it not that 
beneath the feminine finery he wears in 
Cousin Lucy, Mr. Eltinge keeps in evi- 
dence the masculine qualities of his part. 
The dramatist who writes for him must 
create a role wherein disguise plays the 
principle réle. It is this disguise which 
enables Mr. Eltinge to wear his “crea- 
tions” without offense and with great in- 
genuity. Cousin Lucy is a farce mod- 
eled after the fashion of Charlie’s Aunt 
and offers the same kind of merriment 
throughout the evening. 


The Theaters in Philadelphia 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


N George V. Hobart’s remarkable play 
I Experience (which will, by the way, 
be seen at the Lyric Theatre at 
Thanksgiving time) Youth — forsaking 
Love at the call of Ambition, wants to 
give her a ring to remember him by, but 
Love—unconsciously speaking for the 
whole world, says softly: 

“To remember you by! Oh, Youth, 
Youth, dear! I don’t need a ring for that. 
I’ll remember you by the sun that rises 
and sets—I’ll remember you by the 
breezes that whisper messages from you 
as they pass me by—I’ll remember you 
by the blue sky that bends above us, and 
the rain beating on the roof will sing 
your name to me. Through all the day- 
light hours I’ll walk with you through 
the Halls of Memory, and when the night 
comes and the shadows deepen my spirit 
shall search for yours amidst the dark- 
ness.” 

I can’t think of anything that is a 
better—well, prelude—for this month’s 
offerings in the theater than that beau- 
tiful speech of “Love’s,” for the spirit of 
this October is youth. The bubbling, joy- 
ous, delicious folly of youth, with that 
undercurrent of tears that beats always 
beneath the laughter for those who have 
gone down through the years hand in 
hand with Experience. 

It is youth incarnate, and a very real, 
everyday youth with a strong sense of 
humor that is the theme upon which Jean 


Webster has built her charming comedy 
Daddy-Long-Legs, which open the sea- 
son at the Broad Street Theater on the 
fourth of this month. 

Most of us have long been familiar with 
“Judy” (short for Jerusha) in book form, 
but it may be safely said that she more 


Ruth Chatterton 
In Daddy Long Legs 
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than gains in charm in the hands of Miss 
Ruth Chatterton on the stage. Little 


Miss Chatterton was last seen here with 
Henry Miller in “The Rainbow,” and has 
for a year been delighting New York 
audiences with her presentation of that 
lovable foundling, “Miss Jerusha Abbott, 


Florence Reed 
To be seen at the Walnut 


of the John Grier Home.” Jerusha, after 
an unhappy childhood, lightened only by 
her keen sense of humor, reaches her six- 
teenth year with no other prospect than 
to go on indefinitely scrubbing and comb- 
ing and buttoning some ninety-seven lit- 
tle orphans, to say nothing of wiping 
their noses! 

But one of the trustees who prefers to 
hide under the banal cognomen of “John 
Smith,” sends Judy to college. All she 
has ever seen of him is his shadow on 
the wall and that by a freak lighting was 
so elongated and so quaintly reflected 
that to Judy’s keen and humorous imagi- 
nation it looked like a huge “Daddy-long- 
legs” and to her the distant John Smith 
becomes “Daddy-long-legs,” a rdéle that 
will be played by Henry Miller himself 
during the engagement here. As for her 
own name the Abbott was chosen be- 
cause it was on the first page of the tele- 
phone book and the Jerusha came off a 
tombstone; that seems rather a handi- 
cap, but it didn’t bother Judy. The one 
thing that hurt was not having anyone 
who belonged to her, and Daddy-long-legs 
therefore has to play a composite family 
—from an austere distance. 

However, he turns out to be the very 
young and attractive uncle of a girl she 
meets, and all the rainbow tints of a 
happy ending mark the closing act of the 
play, whose appeal is very wide. 

In fact, it should delight all the 
twenty varieties. of theater-goers de- 
scribed by Gordon Craig, who says, 


“one declares ‘he comes to see the star 
act;’ three reply, ‘It’s a good play;’ two 
giggle and say they ‘come because it’s 
fun;’ two come ‘because it’s a first 
night;’ others because ‘it’s a duty;’ some 
to criticize and some to be amused—but 
all because ‘they can’t keep away from 
the theater.’ ” 

And surely nobody will want to keep 
away from the Broad, where besides Miss 
Chatterton and the charm of Jean Web- 
ster, who is, I believe, at present off 
honeymooning and finishing a new book 
at the same time, there is an excellent 
cast, even including some small found- 
lings in blue gingham, who boast the 
names (not chosen from tombstones or 
telephones) of Lillian Ross, Rita Oak- 
ley, Virginia Smith, Maude Erwin and 
Master Sewey Smith. 

Others in the cast are Charles Trow- 
bridge, R. L. Duane, Robert Waters, 
Edward Howard, Clifford Walker, Al- 
fred Helton, Mabel Bert, Ethel Martin, 
Gladys Wilson, Ruth Tomlinson, Mrs. 


John J. Murray 
In Passing Show of 1915 


Jacques Martin, Edna McCauley, Gladys 
Smith and Margaret Sayres. 


Youth at the Walnut 


Youth, with all its charm and its ap- 
peal, will also hold sway at the Walnut 
this month, for Miss Edith Taliaferro, 
who has been playing that wondrous play 
of “growing up” and love, “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm,” will be seen this first 
week of October in “Young Wisdom.” 

Rebecca (another Biblical name) has 
much in cOmmon in Judy, for she, too, 
was poor, though not an orphan, and 
grows up to find love waiting for her in 
the person of “Mr. Aladdin,” whose name 
tells more expressively than I could pos- 


sibly describe it, the part he has played 
in her “little girl days.” 

“Young Wisdom,” too, is youth, and is 
a satire so deliciously subtle and full of 
laughter that days after one has seen it 
the full, joyous ridicule of it comes home 
again. It is the story of two sisters, Gail 
and Victoria, who are so very modern 
and so audaciously set in their opinions 
(through their very youth) that they be- 
come advocates of free love. 

One sister is to be married to a rich 
young man and the other is in love with 
a very delightful man, but the former 
wants romance, which “Peter” doesn’t 
supply, and the latter won’t admit her 
love because it doesn’t fit in with her 
scheme of things entire. 

In the course of events Peter allows 
himself to be persuaded—in the name 
of romance—to run away with his 
bride-to-be before the wedding, and go 
to California without benefit of clergy. 
The other man agrees to follow swiftly 
with the sister, and both girls are to be 
“taught a lesson.” They are—though 
complications arise that change every- 
body’s plans and incidentally Peter loses 
his bride to an artist in whose studio 
they take refuge. 

The characters of the sisters spouting 
wisdom learned from would-be “advanced 
books;” that of the mother understand- 
ing so much that her girls don’t give her 
credit for, and watching them with lov- 
ing faith; the domineering father who 
strives to force his opinions down their 
throats because he is older; the harum- 
scarum brother—all of them are human 
beings that will find ready recognition by 
everyone. 

Following Miss Talliaferro the Walnut 
will have Florence Reed as its visiting 
star, and nothing could surely be more 
appropriate than her appearance at the 
Walnut, for her paternal grandfather, 
“Pop” Reed, was long identified with this 
theater. She herself was born in this 


From Hands Up 











city and educated at the Sacre Colus 
Convent, and her stage career was vir- 
tually “wished on her” by birth, for not 
only was her grandfather a theatrical 
man, but her father was “Roland Reed,” 
the noted comedian. Miss Reed, who has 
played successfully everything from 
Shakespeare to Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
was last seen here at the Garrick in that 
terrible tragedy, “The Yellow Ticket,” 
and it is to be hoped, in spite of her skill 
as a tragedienne, that she will have a 
lighter réle this time, though at the pres- 
ent writing the name of the new play 
she is to appear in hasn’t been settled 


upon. 
At the Garrick 


If it is a serious drama it will be about 
the only one promised for this city this 
season, for, judging by what the man- 
agers tell me, they have been reading 
Milton (though I doubt it), and are, in 
theatrical parlance, paraphrasing those 
lines from “L’Allegro,” that read: 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks and Wanton Wiles, 
Nods and Becks and wreathed Smiles. 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 


For “what the public wants” is, every- 
one agrees, a chance to laugh. The tre- 
mendously grave problems financial and 
national that are holding the attention 
of all Americans make everyday life of 
so intense a seriousness that demanding 
contrast they seek laughter in the the- 
aters. 

They will have their fill, too, for at the 
Garrick there is “Potash and Perlmut- 
ter,” those two most popular characters 
of fiction and drama, who are playing a 
return visit, and at the Adelphi is that 
delicious comedy that held the attention 
of New York all last winter, “A Pair 
of Silk Stockings.” 

Both have, however, been here long 
enough now to be passed over by the 
mere mention of their smile-provoking 
qualities. 


At the Lyric and Adelphi 


At the Adelphi, however, laughter is 
to reign throughout the entire month, for 
“Nobody Home,” which ushers in the 
month and of which I spoke in a recent 
article, is to be followed by “A Full 
House” and “The Last Laugh,” all de- 
lightful comedies that require no mental 
effort to assimilate their plots or their 
situations, but which amuse — which is 
surely one at least of the goals of the 
theater. 





THE WORLD OF DRAMA 


We’ve had “Nobody’s Daughter” and 
“Nobody’s Widow,” and now “Nobody’s 
Home,” to say nothing of the important 
part that “Nobody” played in “Every- 
wife;” so it would seem that this “John 
Doe” of a character is very important, 
but then he can be made to think or say 
anything since—Nobody can _ object! 
However, “Nobody Home” is, of course, 
merely a play on the slang phrase anent 
the “rubber plant which is leaving,” and 
the “hall carpet that is making a run 
for the door,” and other puns made fa- 
miliar by the comic papers. 

But for those who feel that “sweet 
compulsion doth in music lie,” the Lyri¢ 
must be the Mecca, for with “The Birth 
of a Nation” remaining at the Forrest, 
and the brilliant array of musical shows 
promised for that theater still a mirage 
of the future, the playhouse at Broad 
and Cherry has a monopoly on the color- 
ful tuneful revues. 

It was an odd little coincidence that 
brought “The Lilac Domino” to follow 
“Princess Pat,” for Miss Eleanor Painter, 
who scored such a hit in the former, won 
her first big success in the latter, though 
no one who has seen Miss Helen Morrill 
as “Georgina” could wish for another 
star. 

The “Lilac Domino” is the work of 
Charles Cuvillier, and is presented by 
Andreas Dippel, and its music is a de- 
light, for Mr. Dippel says frankly that 
it is his intention to present not ordi- 
nary musical comedy, but genuine comic 
opera. 

The lyrical melodies and the dance mu- 
sic do really touch heights beyond the 
general run of musical shows, but it has 
enough popular tunes that may be 
whistled to endear it to the average 
theater-goer, and the entire cast is good, 
especial praise being due to Humbird 
Duffey, the tenor. 

It, too, however, was really a Septem- 
ber offering, and is merely “lingering in 
the lap” of October, and the first real 
production for this month is “Hands Up,” 
which opens on the eleventh. (Not the 
eleventh hour, but the eleventh day.) 

It is not really the hold-up game that 
it sounds, though it does uphold all the 
chosen standards of modern musical 
comedy. It abounds with striking scenic 
effects, pretty girls and dances galore. 
It has no regular star, but includes an 
entire planetary, among the most impor- 
tant of which are Irene Franklin and 
Maurice and Florence Walton. 

Irene Franklin is, as someone described 
her, the girl who made red hair popular, 
and though she has a tiny red-haired 
critic who sometimes as a great treat 
goes to the theater to watch “muvver,” 
she is herself so small and so bubbling 
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over with fun that she, too, strikes that 
October keynote of youth. 

I remember apropos of her comedy 
work that Miss Franklin says she has 
always loved (with a real little girl in- 
stinct) to “dress up funny,” and declares 
that she gets her real applause from 
the women. “Women are always the 
best audience,” she said. “I can go out 
on the stage dressed in an ultra skirt and 
blouse and a day-after-to-morrow hat, 
and the women will shriek with joy over 
it, and that in the face of the fact that 
nine out of ten of them are wearing just 
that kind of a skirt and blouse and hat. 
To them it’s twice as funny because they 
are wearing the same things—and then 
they say women have no sense of hu- 
mor!” And while, of course, that has 
nothing to do with “Hands Up,” it’s such 
a tribute to the feminine sex I can’t help 
tucking it in. Miss Franklin has some 
very clever numbers in this new Revue, 
among them one entitled “You Can’t 
Fool a New York Kid,” that is scoring an 
especial hit. 

Of course, Maurice and Florence Wal- 
ton will introduce the very latest dance 
hits, one of them entitled “The Polish 
Mazurka Polonaise,” which sounds like 
a Russian victory or a new salad, but 
is really a striking and novel dance, 
being the newest thing in the court of 
Queen Terpsichore. 

Indeed, the entire revue is built about 
the Terpsichorean art, and one may find 
another bon mot in “Experience” that 
about expresses it, when “Frivolity” says 
to “Youth”: “I’m not tired; I’m wor- 
ried—I don’t get dancing enough; the 
daylight arrives so early —it certainly 
does interfere with me.” 

Dancing and laughter are also the key- 
notes in “The Passing Show of 1915,” 
which comes here later from the Winter 
Garden. Like all productions from that 
New York playhouse it has tremendous 
scenic effects as well, the closing one rep- 
resenting an aerial raid by which an 
English city is destroyed, a “thriller” 
that has just a little too much reality 
just now to be other than poignant, how- 
ever striking it may be. 

Eugene and Willie Howard, those pop- 
ular comedians, and lovely little Miss 
Marilynne Miller, the sixteen-year-old 
danseuse, and many others of popular- 
ity, even if not undying fame, are to be 
seen in “The Passing Show.” So taking 
it all in all this first month of the theat- 
rical season is a notable one as compared 
to former years. And it is to be hoped 
that the shadow—that very black shadow 
—of motion picture popularity won’t cast 
too heavy a gloom upon the playhouses 
of the “speaking drama.” 











———— 


Vi 


Th, Didi How. 


By Hazeltine Fewsmith 


HE poor dolls captive, now their house is made The very best of dishes, white and gold, 
I By saucy elves And fine delft blue. 
Their own, and banquet covers they have laid, And in the doll-house kitchen such a smoke! 
And pantry shelves And such a smell! 
They’re robbing recklessly by all they hold. More preparations by the fairy folk 
They’re using, too, Than I can tell! 











THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 





The Fairy's Gift 


By Nina Tachau 
Part VIII. 


sy ’M sure, Eleanor, that Jack Frost 
I has been around. Just see how 
the leaves are turning red and 
yellow,” cried Ned, as they came out of 
doors one Saturday morning. 

“The maple grove must be wonder- 
ful to-day. Let’s go out there and see 
our friend the maple-tree.” 

“Why, that’s a fine idea, though I 
don’t believe, Eleanor, that we’ll ever 
know which is our friend, so many trees 
look alike. But it will be fun to go.” So 
they set off at once. 

When they reached the grove, they 
wandered about for quite a while, hoping 
that their friend would call out to them. 
They stopped to rest under a tree, and 
as a breeze came hurrying by a perfect 
cloud of red and yellow maple leaves 
showered down upon them. Oh, how 
the leaves laughed and shouted, as they 
tumbled to the ground. 

“It seems to be, Ned,” whispered 
Eleanor, “that the leaves are mighty 
happy to get away from the tree.” 

“Well,” murmured a deep voice, “I 
thought you had quite forgotten me, my 
friends, for it has been many, many 
months since you were here.” 

The children felt quite ashamed of 
themselves and cried, “We certainly have 
thought and spoken of you often, but we 
have been quite busy;” then to change 
the subject, “how are you feeling these 
days? You look very sad.” 

“IT have had to let my babies go out 
into the world. All summer I took such 
good care of them, but now that they 
are full grown, they have flown away. It 
is very sad,” and the tree sighed deeply. 

“Yes,” agreed the children, sighing in 
sympathy; “and now the leaves are go- 
ing away, you will miss them, too. That’s 
what makes the autumn the saddest time 
of year. All nature seems unhappy; the 
trees because they lose their leaves and 
their babies; the birds because they must 
leave the place where they have been so 
happy all summer; and the flowers, too, 
do not dance gaily on their stems—most 
of them are gone.” 

“You are partly right,” said the tree, 
“but all of us who have been working 
hard all summer are glad for a rest, and 
we look forward to a long sleep during 
the winter, and a joyous awakening in 
the spring.” 

The leaves meanwhile were fluttering 
and whirling about merrily, so the chil- 
dren turned to them. “Why are you so 
glad to leave the tree where you lived 
so happily?” asked Eleanor, severely. 


“We are tired of being attached to 
one place, all the time,” they sang. “We 
like to move about as we are doing now,” 
and they whirled more madly than ever. 
“We have been working very hard. You 
may not know it, but if it weren’t for 
us no trees could live, no trees could live, 
no trees could live: if it weren’t for us 
no trees could live, no trees could live 
at all,” the leaves chanted to the tune 
of the “Mulberry Bush.” Eleanor and 
Ned found themselves dancing, too, and 
singing the song of the leaves. Faster 
and faster they went, and madder and 
madder grew the fun, until, tired out, 
they fell laughing to the ground. The 
wind died down, too, so all the leaves, in 
their gay red and yellow dresses, sank 
down, and some fell into the children’s 
laps and some rested lightly on the 
ground, ready at the first call of the 
wind to start up again. One big fellow, 
gaudily dressed, had perched himself on 
Eleanor’s shoulder, and because he was 
so high above the others he immediately 
began to speak, as though he were on 
a platform addressing a crowd, and all 
the other little leaves kept quiet to lis- 
ten. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 
making a bow first to Eleanor and then 
to Ned, “if it were not for us the trees 
could neither breathe nor digest, for we 
are its organs of digestion and respira- 
tion,”» and the leaf paused impressively 
while all the rest gasped with surprise 
and delight. The speaker beamed 
proudly and continued: “That which 
gives us our beautiful green color is 
called chlorophyll, and with the help of 
the warm sunshine and light keeps the 
tree alive and helps it to grow. When 
in the autumn the tree draws the chloro- 
phyll back from the leaves into the twigs 
and branches, we leaves turn yellow and 
red. So you see Jack Frost has nothing 
to do with our change of color.” 

“But doesn’t he help at all?” cried 
Ned, in a disappointed tone. 

“Oh, yes, when the chlorophyll cannot 
do any more work because of the cold, 
our stems become loosened from the 
twig, and then one night Jack Frost 
forms a layer of ice at the base of our 
stem, and the next morning when it melts, 
the water, needing more room, pushes 
us right off the twig. But the tree can 
never forget us, for we always leave a 
little mark or scar where we have been 
fastened to the branch. 

“But why——” began Ned, when sud- 
denly the wind sprang up, and all the 
little leaves began dancing and fiying 
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about, and paid not a bit of attention 
to his question, and the worst of it was 
that Eleanor joined them in a mad whirl, 
shouting and laughing at the top of her 
voice. 

“Come along,” said Ned, disgusted, and 
giving her arm a jerk, “you can’t stay 
here all day. I’m going home,” and he 
walked away without once looking back. 
Presently Eleanor joined him, very much 
out of breath. 

“Look at this,” cried Ned, excitedly, 
stopping at the side of the road, after 
they had walked.along in silence for a 
few minutes. 

“Why, haven’t. you ever seen me be- 
fore? I am the milkweed plant, and 
these brown things are my pods in which 
my many, many babies sleep until it is 
time for them to go out into the world 
and sprout and grow into milkweed 
plants. I keep them carefully tucked 
away in this comfortable cradle until they 
are old enough to take care of them- 
selves, and then they must fly away as 
far as they can go.” 

“I’m glad my mother doesn’t send me 
away from her like that,” cried Eleanor. 
“I’d get, oh, so homesick, I wouldn’t 
know what to do.” 

“But, my dear child, you are quite 
different. You see, I have to stay in one 
place all my life, and I get all my food 
and nourishment out of the ground. Now, 
if all my children were to stay right 
here, too, and take root and grow, how 
long do you think that there would be 
anything for us to eat? And each of us 
would crowd the others so, that none 
of us would ever get a bit of sunlight, 
and we’d all die.” Here the milkweed 
plant stopped as though she had nothing 
more to say. 

So the children waited a moment and 
then said, coaxingly, “Aren’t you going 
to tell us anything more about yourself 
and your babies?” 

“Well, if you are really interested, I’ll 
tell you my story.” And the children, 
delighted, settled themselves to listen. 

“The first thing I remember was ly- 
ing in a dark pod, packed in with hun- 
dreds of others, and there we stayed for 
a long, long time. At first we had plenty 
of room, but we all grew and grew until 
the pod got too small for us, or at least 
we thought it too small. We didn’t like 
it now, even when the wind blew and 
the pod swayed from side to side, rocking 
us gently. We kept complaining and 
calling to our mother to let us out, just 
as my children do now,” speaking in a 
louder tone, so that her little seeds could 
not help hearing. 

“Then suddenly, one day, we noticed 
a tiny streak of light in one of the long 
sides of the pod. My! how excited we 
were, for we knew that now our mother 
was opening the seed box to let us little 
seeds out. So we all began to push and 
crowd toward that small opening. And 
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the crack got bigger and bigger, and 
those that were nearest pushed them- 
selves out into the beautiful sunshine 
into the glorious, free air. And pres- 
ently a gust of wind came sweeping by, 
and the seeds stirred and moved, and 
a most wonderful thing hapepned!” Here 
the plant paused a moment, but Ned and 
Eleanor, who had been listening breath- 
lessly, begged, “Oh, please go on! What 
happened? Did they fly away?” 

“Well,” said the milkweed, very much 
pleased to see how interested the chil- 
dren were, “you must know that until 
now we seeds did not know of the little 
downy parachutes that our wise mother 
had given us to help us on our way. But 
those in the opening felt something tug- 
ging and tugging at them, and so dis- 
covered the parachutes. When the next 
breeze passed by they opened their little 
umbrellas and floated away, just as 
lightly as feathers. That, of course, 
made room for others, who pushed in 
to fill up the opening, which kept widen- 
ing and widening. All day the seeds 
were flying away, until the pod was 
almost empty. I was one of the last 
to leave, and when my turn came I was 
afraid to set out alone into the great 
world, and I trembled and shook so that 
I almost fell to the ground. 

“Fortunately, a strong wind sprang up 
and took hold of me and carried me 
along. Soon I got used to the fresh air 
and sunshine, and it was a most glori- 
ous feeling to float away and away, just 
wherever the wind took me. Up, up into 
the warm air, and far, far away, oh, so 
far from home, and yet I was happy and 
danced and whirled about. Toward 
evening the wind grew less, and down, 
down I went toward the earth. ‘Now, 
surely,’ I thought, ‘I will find a soft spot, 
and there go to sleep until spring.’ But 
right below me I suddenly saw some- 
thing looming up, huge and dark. I tried 
to steer away, but I could not, and then 
I found myself fast caught on the branch 
of a fir-tree. Oh, how frightened I was, 
far more than when I was being carried 
by the wind. I looked down, and the 
earth seemed so far away, so hard to 
reach! TI thought that now I should 
never have a chance to grow. 

“All night I hung in the tree, and could 
only hope that the wind would come by 
and take me away. But when morning 
came there was no wind, just still, 
bright sunshine. Suddenly I heard a 
flutter and the branch to which I clung 
swayed and rocked, and coming toward 
me was a bird, with bright eyes peering 
everywhere, and when he saw me he 
gave a little hop and took me in his 
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mouth. Of course, I knew that I would 
surely die. Oh, my dear, I will never 
forget how I felt. And then, quite un- 
expectedly, his mouth opened and I fell 
out! I do not know to this day what 
happened, but I think he must have seen 
something else to eat, and, in trying to 
reach it, dropped me. 

“Down, down I tumbled into a small 
hollow in a rock. At first I was so glad 
to be alive that I was quite content, but 
when I looked about me I saw nothing 
but hard stone, not a tiny bit of earth 
to cover and protect me from the cold 
winds of winter. Days passed, long days 
during which I could not move, but had 
to lie just where I had been flung. I 
heard the wind go whistling by, and I 
called as loudly as I could, ‘Take me out, 
oh, please take me out,’ but either the 
wind did not hear, or he did not care, 
for he never came near me. 

“At last I gave up all hope, and lay 
waiting to die, when one night a great 
storm sprang up, and the wind raved 
and howled, and suddenly a gust came 








whirling about, snatched me up, and I 
found myself hurled through the air. By 
this time, of course, I had lost my little 
umbrella that had kept me floating, so 
I tossed and pitched from side to side. 
Hours passed; still I was rushed along, 
but ever getting nearer and nearer to 
the earth, until I happened to be dropped 
right in this spot. The rain came and 
drove me into the ground and washed 
soft earth over me, and being so snugly 
covered I fell asleep and knew no more 
until the sunbeams and the raindrops 
woke me, telling that spring had come. 

“Now it is autumn, and I am sending 
my own babies out into the world. Not 
all of them will be as fortunate as I; for 
some will be eaten by birds and others 
will fall on places where they cannot 
grow. This explains what becomes of 
so many of us.” 

“Oh,” cried the children, “what an ex- 
citing life you have led! Can there be 
any other plant that has had such won- 
derful adventures?” they questioned, ad- 
miringly. 


The Fairies Le ave 


By Hazeltine Fewsmith 


OW, in the midst of all the fairies’ fun 
The clock strikes two. 


The good times stop. 


There’s work to do. 


Before the rising sun 


And fairies flutter back and forth, in haste, 


To put away- 


The toys, until they all have been replaced, 


Just where they lay. 


Then, jumping lightly on the moonbeam slide, 


With wings outspread, 


Afar into the starry night they glide, 


And soon are fied. 


2 Ay 
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T IS most interesting and stimulating to learn that one of 

I the greatest librarians of the century was trained for other 

tasks, and that his service as a librarian was the climax 

of a life characterized by exceptional achievements in many 
fields. 

This versatile man was John Shaw Billings, who was born 
in Indiana in 1838, and who was successively a member of the 
staff of the Ohio Medical College, surgeon of the U. S. Army 
during the Civil War, organizer of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Professor of Hygiene of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Librarian of the great New York Public Library. During 
these years he accomplished such diverse tasks as inventing a 
heating apparatus and making a study of Texas fever! “He 
has been pronounced by a competent authority to be the most 
eminent bibliographer in the history of medicine. He planned 
and organized one of the greatest of medical libraries and some 
of the finest hospitals and laboratories of modern times. He 
was equally eminent as sanitarian and statistician, or as war 
surgeon and medical historian, and was, all in all, one of the 
ablest of civil administrators.” 

As a literary man in his own right, John Shaw Billings was 
a marvel. In the bibliography at the close of the story of his 
life (John Shaw Billings: A Memoir, Putnam) there is given 
a list of 171 items of his writing, many of these being im- 
portant contributions to learning and literature. And as one 
who showed the way to make the most of the work of other lit- 
erary men he was also a marvel. More than any other man 
he was responsible for the development of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, from the planning of the building to the smallest 
detail of organization and administration. 

It is interesting to trace in Dr. Garrison’s pleasing story 
some of the things that paved the way for Dr. Billings’ marvel- 
ous service to his fellows. 

His taste for good literature was formed early in life. His 
father was poor, and he had little opportunity to read. When 
he was eight or nine years old he was living on a farm in Rhode 
Island, where his father had moved. Somehow he managed to 
get a dollar “for subscription to a little lending library in a 
bookshop.” The first books he took out were Deerslayer, Path- 
finder and Jock o’ the Mill. He owned Robinson Crusoe, Marco 
Paul in the Forests of Maine, Harry and Lucy, and Plutarch’s 
Lives. Fascinated by these and like volumes, he was quite sure 
that he did not want to be a farmer! 

Years later, when he was at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, he was as determined to read as ever. The college library 
contained fifteen thousand volumes. Of these he read, liter- 
ally, thousands. “Each student,” he wrote once, “could borrow 
two books. Many of them did not borrow any. I always found 
it easy to get half a dozen or more students to give me permis- 
sion to borrow for them, so that I usually left with as many 
books as I could conveniently carry.” Several of the long 
summer vacations were spent in the college town. The library 
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was not kept open, but Billings was bound not to lose his golden 
opportunity. He used to “make a burglarious entrance to the 
library by means of an attic trap door.” Then he would browse 
by the hour in the alcove, taking down the books as he came 
to them, reading some thoroughly, turning over the pages of 
others, until he had handled practically all the books in the 
library. 

He had no encouragement at home to go to college, but he 
was so determined to go that he assured his father he would 
be able to take care of himself for the most part. He was well 
prepared for entrance, for he had won the interest of a clergy- 
man from whom he sought information about Latin phrases in 
his reading that puzzled him. The clergyman gave him Latin 
books and promised to instruct him. But the instructor soon 
found that he must work hard to keep pace with the ambitious 
boy. He persisted in learning lessons two or three times as 
long as those under which ordinary schoolboys groan, and he 
learned them well. 

He persisted in encountering and surmounting difficulties 
at college. Resolutely he kept expenses at a minimum. For 
two years of his course he boarded in his room, At the Ohio 
Medical College he lived, during one year, on a weekly allow- 
ance of seventy-five cents. He helped in the hospital con- 
nected with the college and cared for the dissecting room; for 
these services he received a mere pittance. Later he spoke of 
these as the hardest years of his life. 

But the necessity for struggle proved a good thing. He 
knew the value of the education he was seeking, and he was 
satisfied with nothing but thorough work. His reward was 
not long in coming. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
offered himself for the Medical Corps of the Regular Army, 
and was called to Washington for examination. Of this ordeal 
he wrote later: 

“T had heard of its severity, still I thought that probably 
I should get through. I came up before the Board, and at 
about noon of the second day I began to feel rather comfortable 
and thought I was getting on very well; but by noon of the 
third day there was a consultation between the examiners, and 
they began all over again, going back to anatomy and to the 
beginning of things. That went on for three days more and 
made me very uneasy.” 

He did not learn the inside facts of that examination until 
he had been in the army a few months. Then he had a call 
from one of the surgeons who had conducted it. The surgeon 
said to him: 

“When you came up for examination they had finished 
their class, and the report was just ready to goin. They looked 
up your paper, found that you were born in Indiana, and 
thought they would make short business of it. At the end of 
the first day they concluded that probably you would pass, but 
hoped it would not be necessary to change the order of proce- 
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dure in the roll, and that you could come in at the bottom. The 
second day they thought they would have to put your name 
higher up, and on the third day they concluded that you would 
be at the head of the class, but that, to be fair, they ought to 
ask you the same questions that they had asked Dr. Adams, 
who was previously the head of the class, and so they began all 
over again with you.” 

During the many years of his long life of service Dr. Bill- 
ings was a sufferer from disease. But he kept at work, un- 
daunted. Sir Henry Burdette, of London, paid this tribute to 
the dogged determination of the man and some of the results 
to those who knew him: 

“We are conscious that a knowledge of what he had to 
suffer and of the spirit in which he bore it all has made it 
easier to some of his contemporaries to face peril or tempta- 





tion, and if ever the temptation to shirk has come, his example 
has put fibre and manliness into many of us, and made us feel 
that whatever the cost, seeing what he did and how nobly he 
bore all his trials, we at least as his friends could not do less 
than our best always, though the heavens fall.” 

One lesson from Dr. Billing’s life should have double em- 
phasis. Once, when the president of the Board of Trustees 
of the New York Public Library was praising him for his re- 
markable achievements, he said, simply: 

“T’ll let you into the secret—there’s nothing really diffi- 
cult if you only begin—some people contemplate a task until it 
looms so big it seems impossible, but I just begin and it gets 
done somehow. There would be no coral islands if the first 
bug sat down and began to wonder how the job was to be 
done.” 


The Sun-Crested Hill 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


H, it’s great to be able to go where you will, 
Wherever your heart decrees, 
To sense all the joy of the wanderlust thrill, 


To go when and where you please. 


For the world is so small and our days are so few, 
And praise such a shallow thing, 

That life isn’t worth all the crying and hue, 
The sorrow desire may bring. 


Strike out for the open, the unfettered way, 
Strike off all your men-made chains, 

And search for the peace that will never decay, 
Forgetful of worldly gain. 


For the pain and the sorrow, the anguish we’ve known, 
The heart-breaks and tears we’ve shed, 

Are fruits of the seeds we have greedily sown, 
The toll of the lives we’ve led. 


So go on your way with a laugh and a song, 
And sail on contentment’s sea; 

Live just for To-day, as you journey along: 
To-morrow may never be. 


Oh, it’s great to be able to go where you will, 
Wherever your heart decrees; 

But go, while you can, to the sun-crested hill 
Where happiness warms the breeze. 
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A Swedish Pilgrimage to Jerusalem* 


NE winter’s evening the schoolmaster and his wife 
O were sitting by the kitchen fire, talking in earnest 

whispers, while a little girl of twelve played by her- 
self in a corner of the room. The little girl was their daughter, 
and her name was Gertrude. She was a fair little lass, with 
flaxen hair and plump, rosy cheeks, but she did not have that 
wise and prematurely old look which one so often sees in chil- 
dren of schoolmasters. 

“The corner in which she sat was her playground. There 
she had gathered together a variety of things: bits of colored 
glass, broken teacups and saucers, pebbles from the banks of 
the river, little square blocks of wood, and more rubbish of 
the same sort.... 

“She had a big work in hand, the little girl back there in 
her corner. Nothing less than making a whole parish! She 
was going to build up the entire district, with both the church 
and the schoolhouse; the river and the bridge were also to 
be included. Everything had to be quite complete, of course. 

“She had already got a good part of it done. The whole 
wreath of hills that went round the parish was made up of 
smaller and larger stones. In all the crevices she had planted 
forests of little spruce twigs, and with two jagged stones she 
had erected Klack Mountain and Olaf’s Peak on either side 
of the Dal River ... The broad, beautiful river that flows 
through the valley she had managed to lay out effectively with 
a long and narrow piece of glass, and the floating bridge con- 
necting both sides of the parish had been rocking on the water 
this long while... . 

“The entire landscape was now ready... . 

“Time after time she raised her head to call her mother 
and show what she had done, then changed her mind. She 
had always found it wiser not to call attention to herself... . 

“Just then footsteps were heard in the entry; some one 
was stamping off snow. In a twinkling she went ahead with 
her building. ‘Here comes the parson to chat with father and 
mother,’ she thought... . 

“Presently the pastor came in, half frozen, and glad to 
be in a warm room where he could sit by an open fire... . 
When the parson had settled himself comfortably, the school- 
master suddenly turned to him and said in a cheery tone: 

“‘Now I must tell you the news: I’m going to build a 
mission house! 

“The clergyman became as white as a sheet and sank back 
in his chair. .. .” 

Later in the evening, when the pastor was ready to go, 
“he espied Gertrude sitting in her corner, playing with her 
blocks and bits of glass. He stopped and looked at her. Fivi- 
dently she had not heard a word of the conversation, for her 
eyes sparkled with delight and her cheeks were like fresh-blown 
roses. 





*Jerusalem. By Selma Lagerlof. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$1.35 postpaid. 


FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


“The pastor was startled at the sight of this innocent hap- 
piness of the child in contrast to his own heart heaviness. 

“*What are you making?’ he asked and went up to her. 

“If you had only come a minute sooner!’ exclaimed the 


child. ‘I had made such a beautiful parish, with both church 
and schoolhouse——’ 


“‘But where is it now?’ 


“‘Oh, I’ve destroyed the parish, and now I’m building a 
Jerusalem, and r 


“ ‘What?’ interrupted the parson, ‘have you destroyed the 
parish in order to build a Jerusalem?’ 

“*Yes,’ said Gertrude, ‘and it was such a fine parish! But 
we read about Jerusalem yesterday in school, and now I have 
pulled down the parish to build a Jerusalem.’ 

This simple picture of child-play, taken from one of the 
early chapters of Selma Lagerlof’s Jerusalem, is the epitome 
of the whole story. To a little Dalecarlian parish, long steeped 
in a kind of Christian ancestor worship—a desire to be only 
a worthy repetition of one’s father—comes a man from the 
New World, bringing with him a new religion, and offering 
complete happiness to all faithful followers. One by one old 
customs fall away, old institutions are shaken and totter on 
their foundations, old friends become enemies, old families sep- 
arate, until sadly and reluctantly, but never shaken in their 
belief, the little band of H@lgumists sacrifice all and journey 
to the land in which our Saviour lived for the preservation of 
their religion. 


Jerusalem is from beginning to end a character study. 
Miss Lagerlof lifts the veil of inexpressiveness which hangs 
over the Swedish peasant and shows that within the dull, awk- 
ward individual there is an interesting mind at work. A mind 
which does not think in words, but acts upon impulses; a mind 
which sleeps within itself and never knows what it intends to 
do until it has already acted. It is strange the way these 
silent, thoughtful people understand each other; a lift of the 
eyebrow, a bowing of the head, or perhaps only a few steps 
across the room and they have comprehensively expressed more 
than we can by many carefully turned sentences. 

The community life of a Swedish village begins and ends 
with religion. The parson’s sermon is the topic for conversa- 
tion at the supper table. The schoolmaster seeks illustrations 
in passages from the Bible, and even the village gossip hinges 
on the belief that the Lord is dealing punishment or has let evil 
befall for an example and for the soul’s betterment. The 
strong young peasant pushing his plow through the brown 
earth may be thinking of his sweetheart, but he is also wonder- 
ing whether it is the wiii of God that he should marry her, 
and the wealthy farmer, happy in the bosom of his family, 
knows that he is thus rewarded for his virtuous life. Beyond 
this desire for spiritual perfection, the Swedish peasant finds 
naught to live for. 

This is the character of the people who live within the 
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pages of Jerusalem. Their love stories, their misunderstand- 
ings, their hardships occupy an important part in the story, 
but always the earthly is secondary to the spiritual. The real 
purpose of the book is to show how these firm, stolid believers 
in the doctrines of their ancestors were moved to vital changes 
of opinions and beliefs by the powerful personality of a religious 
enthusiast. The Swede Helgum brought them a message of 
hope from America—a religion not at all American, but the 
result of the free-thinking of a group of Swedes released from 
old customs and traditions who lived in a large American city. 

A faint waft intimating that new doctrines were creeping 
into Christianity in various parts of the world, had blown into 
the little Dalecarlian village. And the schoolmaster thought 
to save the community by giving them a bit of enlightenment 
before any stranger should bring in his message. So he estab- 
lished a mission, much to the saddening of the poor, consciously 
ineffective pastor. But alas! the simple schoolmaster over- 
estimated his power, and his only success lay in having stirred 
the people sufficiently to make them the more ready to receive 
Hellgum. 

This book has no single hero. Every individual is a hero; 
those who set out with heavy hearts on their uncertain journey 
to Jerusalem, leaving all that had been dear to them; those 
who clung equally bravely to old associations and beliefs; old 
Hok Matts Ericsson, who carried heavy rocks until he dropped 
from utter exhaustion that he might not remember the unbear- 
able sorrow of parting with his son; Ingmar, who chose his 
father's farm, with all its sacred memories, instead of love, 
and brave, beautiful Gertrude, who held back from Ingme,. 
a message which would have reuni‘ed them, until it is too late, 
in order that she might thereby be forced to go to Jerusalem. 

Even after finishing the book the reader doesn’t know 
which religious sect is to be most admired. A whole village 
is turned topsy-turvy, and for what? It is certain that the 
little band of pilgrims setting out for the Holy Land will not 
find there the peace of soul and Christian unity which they 
desire; and it is equally certain that the stay-at-homes have 
been so upset by this intrusion of the outside world that they 
can no longer enjoy their former undisturbed peace. But the 
completeness of the resignation with which each one gives him- 
self up to a decision when once reached, makes us feel that they 
were all in the right, if for no other reason than that they were 
so confident of that fact themselves. 

In writing this review each time I have mentioned the 
author’s name my first impulse has been to say George Eliot 
instead of Selma Lagerlof. The deep similarity in the works 
of the two authors causes their names to intermingle in one’s 
thoughts. True there is more romance, more emotion, more 
adventure in the lives of the people George Eliot portrays, but 
the vital thing in hfe to a Swedish peasant is not love, not the 
pursuit of a career or the seeking of personal happiness, but 
that his determined effort shall be to make his every act pure 
and noble, that he shall commit no wrong for which his con- 
science will have to suffer. And it is because Jerusalem was 
written with this truth in mind that Selma Lagerlof’s book 
is so vivid and accurate. It is a just portrayal of Swedish life, 
as are George Elio*’s books of the village life of England. 

Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, the translator, deserves 
an especial word of praise. She has rendered Jerusalem into 
smooth-flowing, spontaneous English, but not without the reten- 
tion of a certain unAmerican style which one immediately 
recognizes as Swedish, and peculiarly that of Selma Lagerlof. 
The care as well as the difficulty with which this trans!ation 
has been made is appreciated when one knows that Mrs. Howard 
made a special trip to Sweden to confer with Miss Lagerlof 
on the American edition of Jerusalem, where she was subse- 
quently detained for a considerable time by the outbreak of 
the European war. 


Hazel Abrams. 
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Of Human Bondage* 


S A popular playwright and author of light comedy 
A sketches Mr. Somerset Maugham has built up a repu- 

tation in both England and America. It is doubtful 
if anyone has looked to see him write a really noteworthy 
piece of fiction, and yet that is just what he has done. Of 
Human Bondage is without question the most important novel 
issued on either side of the Atlantic this year, and it may be 
many a long day before such another will so unexpectedly 
appear. 

The first twenty-one years of almost any man’s life will 
make fit subject for an epic. But not many writers can take 
so commonplace a theme and develop it to such immense 
proportions. The keen insight, the deep but discriminating 
sympathy with which Mr. Maugham interprets the life of 
Philip Carey, produces an illuminating and vivid picture that 
will impress itself upon the mind and memory for all time. 

Philip was possessed of a club foot. Orphaned at an early 
age, adopted by a strait-laced clergyman uncle and his weak 
wife, sent to a public school and from there to college—the boy 
remained ever abnormally sensitive to his affliction and abnor- 
mally susceptible to influences, whether good or evil. 

Women naturally came into Philip’s life—he himself came 
to the conclusion that he was “unfortunate with women.” At 
all events, his first experience disgusted him; the second seared 
his life; the third brought him to marriage though with the 
image of another who had proved unworthy still enshrined in 
his heart. 

At no point is Philip heroic. He has few very fine quali- 
ties and many weaknesses of character. But he is human clear 
through, and when his ideals have readjusted themselves he 
reaches this conclusion, “that the rarest thing in life is the 
normal.” So that, at twenty-one, he takes up the burdens of 
matrimony with his eyes open to life’s facts, prepared, it seems, 
to make the best of all that the world offers its poor, weak 
sons. 

We are not sure that Mr. Maugham has contributed any 
inspiration to us. Of Human Bondage is not precisely up- 
lifting. It is rather revealing, showing just where we stand, 
proving to us how puny we are and how much the creatures 


of circumstance. Norma Bright Carson. 


. The Freelandst 


T HAS been said of the two brothers, Henry and William 
I James, that one had the art of making fiction as dull as 
philosophy, while the other wrote philosophy as entertain- 
ing as fiction. And it is undoubtedly true of this latest novel 
of Galsworthy’s that he has written a social tract as fascinat- 
ing and compelling as any story that is pure story. The theme 
that he sounds is named by the quotation from Burns which 
heads the first chapter—“Liberty’s a glorious efast!” Liberty, 
the right of every man in the world to be himself and live his 
own life without interference frem others, the utter wrong of 
any social system which allows one group to control another 
against the will of the latter—these are the notes that sound 
in every chapter. 

There is a love story which, of course, no well-conducted 
novel may be without; but it is only incidental. As it is from 
Galsworthy’s pen one need hardly say that it is perfectly done. 
Since The Dark Flower we know well his power of penetrating 
the depths of exquisite, sensitive young love, and there are 
passages in the story of Derek and Nedda that bring to mind 
Richard Feverel and Lucy. 

But the vitality of the book lies in its presentation of the 
subjection of the English agricultural laborer to the land-own- 
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ing class. “The Freelands” are a successful Worcestershire 
family, their money made in plows. Four sons there are, 
grown men, each a marked character. We are introduced to 
three of them at the start in clear-cut characterization that 
is a bit too clear-cut, one fancies. Galsworthy’s manner has 
often been called “cameo-like’—here it seems that he has in- 
dulged this manner at the expense of reality. He sharpens the 
contrasts between the famous-author brother, the government- 
official brother, and the capitalist-manufacturing brother, until 
one cries “Halt—you cannot. define people so sharply as that! 
Common-sense recognizes that in morals it is seldom possible 
to call this white and this black, absolutely, for too many things 
are gray; so also with human nature. Nobody’s character is so 
sharply defined as you have it here. No sons of one mother 
could be so utterly dissimilar in every point.” Yet if we think 
that contrast could no further go, we have only to wait for 
the introduction of “Tod,” the fourth brother, the “queer” one. 

It is his little family that makes all the trouble. The 
rest of the Freelands are quite commendably like other people; 
they do their duty according to the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
opinions of their neighbors. And like most people who own 
these as their household gods, they never have a real thought 
in their heads and are perfectly contented. And how Tod and 
his wife and children distress them! 

The story opens as Stanley Freeland—of the plows—sends 
for his London brothers to help him settle the row that Tod’s 
children have started, the children being the fiery Derek and 
Sheila. Their sympathies and support have been thrown with 
some laborers on the Malloring estate, of whose private lives 
Lady Malloring has constituted herself guardian. Of course, 
the laborers object, but in an apathetic fashion; and their re- 
lation to the Mallorings being a survival of serfdom, they have 
no effective way of resisting, anyhow. They are dependent on 
the land—the Malloring land—and when they are told “Yield 
or move off” they cannot move off so they must yield. To 
Tod’s family—and gradually to Felix Freeland—their conten- 
tions seem quite right, Lady Malloring quite wrong; the whole 
situation epitomizing the class struggle in agricultural England. 
So Tod’s family try to lead the Joyfields workmen out of their 
apathy and into revolt. The result is told in the story. Tragic, 
and—as Galsworthy tells it—a little hopeless. For it is ever 
Galsworthy’s way to content himself with presenting a prob- 
lem, without stating any possible solution. The fact that this 
particular industrial problem is different in nature from all 
others, and that no usual solution can be applied to it, is sug- 
gested in the very significant talk that Felix has with an old 
man of Joyfields: 

“In some places I see they’re makin’ unions. That ain’t 
no good. Why? The land’s different to anythin’ else—that’s 
why! Different work, different hours, four men’s work to- 
day and one’s tomorrow. Work land wi’ unions same as they’ve 
got in this ’ere factory, wi’ their eight hours an’ their do this 
and don’ do that? No. You’ve got no weather in factories, 
and such-like. On the land ’tes a matter o’ weather. On the 
land a man must be ready for anythin’ at any time; you can’t 
work it no other way. "Tes along 0’ God’s comin’ into it; an’ 
no use pullin’ this way an’ that. Union says to me: You 
mustn’t work after hours. Hoh! I’ve ’ad to set up all night 
wi’ ship an’ cattle hundreds o’ times and no extra for it. ’Tes 
not that way they'll do any good to keep people on the land. 

Well, you’ll want new laws, o’ course, to prevent farm- 
ers and land-owners takin’ their advantage; you want laws 
to build new cottages; but mainly ’tes a case of hands together; 
can’t be no other—the land’s so ticklish. If ’testn’t hands to- 
gether, ’tes nothing. I ’ad a master once that was never con- 
tent so long’s we wasn’t content. That farm was better 
worked than any in the parish. A bit more wages 
wouldn’t come amiss, neither. An’ a bit more freedom; ’tes 
a man’s liberty he prizes as well as money. A man wants to 
call ’is soul ’is own, when all’s said and done. An’ ’e can’t, 
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not in th’ old country, unless ’e’s got the dibs.” Emigrating? 
No—he has thought of it often, but is too fond of the land. 
“Tes a ’and-made piece of goods—the land! You has to be 
fond of it, same as of your missis and chillen. A man 
on the land, ’e’s got to put the land first, whether ’tes his own 
or some one else’s, or he’ll never do no good.” 

And this is as near as the author gets to a recommenda- 
tion or a remedy—more real equality between man and man, 
more love and humanity, more liberty allowed to each by every 
other. And it is hard to give any adequate idea of the fire, 
the passionate conviction with which this man writes, and the 
certainty with which he makes of every reader a partisan of 


his cause. Elizabeth C. Moore. 


The Research Magnificent* 


HE pursuit of an elusive ideal of nobility; a dream of 

I making of the individual life a jewel, a flame or a 

splendor—is the keynote of The Research Magnificent, 

the new book by H. G. Wells. It strikes with fresh power the 

resonant note of modern conditions that one found in The Wife 

of Sir Isaac Harman, and yet has in it a touch of fantasy that 
makes it almost poetically beautiful in its word-painting. 

Just what is nobility—and is the true aristocratic life 
(using the word aristocratic in its ideal rather than its tech- 
nical definition) possible in these days? These are the trench- 
ant questions that Wells asks through “William Porphyry 
Benham,” who is led twice around the world in the pursuit of 
the overwhelming idea that he must make of his living the true 
“noble life,’ and his records of that endeavor are the records 
of the “magnificent research” of a lifetime. 

From his earliest days when he vacillated—the son of 
divorced parents—between the “frowsty” school of his father 
and the new luxury of the home of his mother, until his tragic 
and futile death in the square of Johannesburg during a strike 
battle, “Poff” pursues his idea and his ideal at the expense 
eventually of his own happiness. And of that pursuit Wells 
has made a story doubly gripping because it is only in the 
widest sense a novel. 

Bit by bit the life of Benham is developed—his early dread 
of fear and baseness, and the expansion and complication of 
his idea of self-respect, until he sees that there is no honor 
nor pride for a man until he refers his life to ends and pur- 
poses beyond himself. 

Independently wealthy through the legacy of a man with 
whom his mother ran away, and who leaves Benham the money 
through a vague notion that he must somehow make amends 
to “the boy,” Poff is able to make of his life what he will, and 
becomes in a certain sense an adventurer. And his adventures 
give to Wells an opportunity to paint with a few broad strokes 
the festering sores of life the world over. The dirt, the dogs 
and the tragedies of the Balkans; the filth and waste of Italy; 
the sordid horrors of China as it was in those days; the lure 
and the fear of the untrodden jungle; the wheels within wheels 
of intrigue beneath the surface gaiety of Russia; the spirit of 
militarism in Germany; the futility of life in London—each 
becomes a throbbing, living picture of the world as Benham in 
his research found it. 

Through it all, interwoven like a bright strand in a deeper 
woof, lies a thread of sex in his relationship with women: his 
mother, his first mistress, and Amanda, his “mate,” whom he 
weds after a wooing of a few days because he loves the fing 
free spirit in her. Amanda turns his first trip around thé 
world into a splendid honeymoon instead of a tour of study, but 
later, like the true woman that she is, she wants a London 
home, social position and—admiration. So Benham, obsessed by 
his “great work,” leaves her, to make his second trip alone. But 
Amanda has not the strength of his calm faith and love—and 
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another man woos her while Benham is away, and Wells has 
dealt with the situation that perforce arises with that origi- 
nality that is one of his greatest charms. 

All the characters in the book are essentially human. 
“Poff” and Amanda; Poff’s gay and daring little mother; 
White, upon whom falls the burden of writing Benham’s book; 
Billy Prothero, son of a Brixton dressmaker and chum of Ben- 
ham’s, who is a strange mixture of the sensualist and the deep 
thinker; Poff’s father—all of them are drawn with a pen as 
keen and skillful as the knife of a great surgeon; and through 
them Wells brings to light just as surely as a surgeon might 
all the little fears and failings that everyone has but keeps 
closely hidden. 

It is not a book to skim through and put aside; it is a 
book to read slowly and “inwardly digest,” and is, one may 
add, one of the finest of the later books of Mr. Wells. 


Grace Van Braam Gray. 


The High Priestess* 


R. GRANT shows how a woman of modern and ad- 
M vanced ideas, which she puts into practise, can make 
a mess of things matrimonial when she discounts the 

old Adam in man and the Eve in woman. 

When Sybil made this statement to Mary the latter was 
shocked. But she learned to appreciate its truth. 

Mary Randall was sane and well-poised. As a helpmeet 
for her husband she would have shone, for Oliver early goes 
in for politics, and before the book ends has become Governor 
of his State. 

But Mary had talent. She had won prizes for house deco- 
rations and architectural design. She decided to go in for a 
professional career. Already the mother of two children, she 
finds herself confronted by a domestic problem of no mean 
proportions. How can she run her household with its wonted 
smoothness and take care of Oliver and the children if she is 
to devote herself to this big interest in a life outside the home? 

She finds a solution in a friend, a homeless girl and a 
capable one. She invites Sybil as an understudy to herself. 

And here is when the trouble begins. Oliver is by nature 
a faithful husband, the lover of one woman and a conscientious 
one at that. But on the theory of the influence of proximity 
must be based an explanation of his slip—the slip that sent 
Sybil from the house and separated him and Mary. 

It takes years for the readjustment to be brought about. 
and in these years both Mary and Oliver succeed beyond their 
best expectations of success. 

Mr. Grant has pictured it all capably. His character draw- 
ing is always excellent and is often superb. His story reflects 
the real life of to-day, and reveals one of the phases of new 
womanhood that will interest every woman in the land. 


When My Ship Comes Int 


HERE is a holiday atmosphere to Mr. Morris’s books 
[ that makes them genuinely delightful. This tale of 
dramatic plagiarism, mingled as it is with deep, ro- 
mantic interest and enhanced by the attractiveness of the char- 
acterization, is in typical Morris mood, and sports the tang of 
the sea-air with a freshness that is grateful to the artificially 
warmed and sated reader. 
The story is of a girl who was discovered as a histrionic 
genius by a mad, bad manager. This Heddon, as he was called, 
had recently adapted wholesale to his own purposes a play by 
a young fellow named Henley. Henley meets Silver and falls 
in love with her before she has ever been on the stage. What, 
then, his amazement to be summoned home from a sojourn in 


*The High Priestess. By Robert Grant. Charles Scrib- 
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Mexico to see his best beloved taking the réle of heroine in what 
must once have been his own play, rejected by Heddon. 
Thence complications, through which Silver remains true 
blue; Henley takes form as a hero, and Heddon becomes the 
deep-dyed villain. 
When my Ship Comes In is the title of the stolen play in 
which Silver shines as the star. 


Shadows of Flames* 


N the matter of psychological analysis this book is but little 

I short of being masterly. Just the touch of melodrama here 

and there labels it “Rives,” but without the intensified 
dramatic note it would be greatly diminished in interest. 

The heart story of a beautiful and a good woman—so one 
may describe the tale. A woman who loved twice unwisely 
and then, when the real love of her soul revealed itself to her, 
she sacrificed it to the duties and devotion of a mother. Said 
Marco, “If she has to choose between me and her son she will 
choose her son.” 

Sophie’s first husband was a drug-fiend. Her life with 
him was nightmare. But in the atmosphere rendered so appall- 
ing her woman’s soul expanded and grew. 

Her second husband was an infatuated young fool, whose 
ardor cooled when an earlier sweetheart wooed him. His mar- 
riage to Sophie was a mistake—for both of them. They pro- 
cured a divorce. 

And then, when Amaldi was hers to have—and she loved 
him as a woman loves only one man in her life—she gave up 
her quest for happiness and handed her soul over to the task 
of keeping her boy. 

Sophie is real and often lovable. She has an elusive quality 
that fascinates. She is like her own shadow of flame—a beau- 
tiful and brilliant personality over which a shadow has fallen 
to lie there forever. 

The Princess Troubetzkoy has written nothing so large 
with heart interest nor so important artistically as this book. It 
must be regarded as the fulfillment of the promise of The Quick 
and the Dead. 


Emma McChesney & Cot 


NY writer who creates as original and lovable char- 
A acter as Emma McChesney can be certain of a royal 

welcome when a return engagement is announced. So 
with Miss Ferber and her petticoat-selling lady. We are 
already familiar with her success in combining the efficient 
business-woman type with that other type which may best be 
described by the hackneyed term, “womanly woman.” For that 
is exactly what Mrs. McChesney is—a very real, vivid person- 
ality with those traits that make her own sex proud of her 
and the other sex fall in love with her, yet just as level-headed, 
aggressive and judicious as any man must be if he aspires to 
business success. 

This is the Emma whom we know in the previous volume 
of stories. There her heart and head divided their allegiance 
between her growing son Jock and the T. A. Buck business, for 
which she sells petticoats on the road. In the present volume 
that allegiance is further divided so as to give T. A. Buck him- 
self a share, and yet another partition must be made when her 
Jock, now married and settled out West, has a baby daughter. 
And nothing pleasanter could be imagined than Miss Ferber’s 
story of the courting of Emma McChesney, and of her vain 
attempts to forget the petticoat business when once she is 
married. 

The stories in this volume are very even, and it is appar- 
ent that Miss Ferber is by no means “written out.” If any- 
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Hal o the Ironsides* 


R. CROCKETT’S last story—uniess he left more manu- 
M scripts than we know anything about—is a hero tale 
of Cromwell. It goes back to that better type of 
Crockett tale, in which the adventure was the thing, and gal- 
lant men made love impetuous and strong, while charming 
ladies gave picturesqueness to an age when war rode a high 
horse and men wallowed in blood. 

Cromwell, the indomitable and ever fascinating—Mr. 
Crockett limns him with the skill of a trained pen. Hal, the 
reckless, the alluring lover, forms a curious contrast to the o!d 
war dog. Cromwell takes the world with all seriousness— 
Hal has a laugh on the lips and a light in the eyes and a pretty 
speech on the end of his tongue for any fair lady—even though 
they chance to be the Colonel’s own daughters. 

But Hal is made of real stuff and true, as old Oliver sees 
when the test comes. 

It is a book of strong scenes and weaves a delightful 


| A Baby of the Frontier 


ITH the usual quality of his vivid pen, Mr. Brady 

W writes a book to be placed side by side with The 

Little Angel of Canyon Creek. This author is at 

his best when he pictures scenes from frontier life and adven- 

tures of the pioneers in the days when the prairie schooner 

was wont to move with stately grace over the wide stretches 

of Western plain; and brave men and women took their lives 

in their hands and risked the attacks of the red men in their 

efforts to make new homes and build up fortunes in regions 
unsettled and untried. 

In the present story Mr. Brady lets his action revolve 
around the kidnapping of a soldier’s child by the Indians. The 
child is born in circumstances at once unusual and thrilling, 
and its life is an exciting one from birth on. Mr. Brady spares 
nothing in achieving rapid-fire action and realism in his scenes. 
His story is a series of thrills that keep the reader almost 
breathless in an effort to get the full benefit of them all. 


God's Mant 


OT one of the 475 pages of George Bronson-Howard’s 
N new book, God’s Man, loses its hold upon the reader as 

the story of the last of the noble line of L’Hommedieus 
is revealed. 

A man predestined to enter the church, who escapes the 
confines of a small town, fights for himself and freedom in the 
crooked streets of New York, yields to the charms of a para- 
sitic chorus-girl, enters the tangled meshes of the under-world, 
becomes the leader of a band of opium-smugglers, and who 
finally, to better the civilization that had dragged him down, 
delivers himself into the hands of the law, such a man is Ar- 
nold L’Hommedieu—“God’s Man.” 

George Bronson-Howard has given us a new book of pres- 
ent-day New York and present-day people detailed in a fash- 
ion that is reminiscent of the style of Farnol’s The Broad High- 
way. 

There are bared the mansions of the rich, hovels of the 
poor, cabarets, opium-dens, the homes and haunts of intriguing 


*Hal o’ the Ironsides. By S. R. Crockett. F. H. Revell 
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thing, these are better than the others were—she is handling 
her material with a marked increase of maturing strength. We 
may look for very good things from Miss Ferber. 


Elizabeth C. Moore. 


Congressmen, plotting thieves, dastardly lawyers, blackmailing 
ruffians—all crossing and double-crossing each other, and all 
working up to the climax that brings certain doom and down- 
fall for themselves and each other. 

Sprinkled throughout the pages are bits of the philosophy 
of workmen, of thieves, of show-girls and of gentlemen, but 
more noteworthy still, are the reflections of the “Philosopher 
of the Island.” They have in them something that makes the 
book rest on a higher plane than the books of fiction with which 
the market is now flooded, and although they are in tone pessi- 
mistic, they are noble and contain moral truths. 

Mr. Howard has given the public in this work a story that 
is at once full of thrills and sentiment, and throughout one of 
color and interest. Cecelia G. Gerson. 


A Far Country* 


HERE is nothing unusual in this newest book of Mr. 
! Churchill. One sees a falling off in real interest and 
power on the part of this once popular author. As he 
grows artistically—for he has so grown—he loses that fresh 
buoyancy that characterized his earlier stories. In the same 
way he misses infusing an actually vital force into his most 
recent study of present-day social and economic problems, and 
while he created the necessity for thought in The Inside of the 
Cup, he now fails to realize a similar aim in this later volume. 
His symbolism leaves us somewhat in doubt. The “far 
country” form of riotous living applies to our democratic prin- 
ciples—how far we are from the happy state of social adjust- 
ment is the point Mr. Churchill seeks to make. He does it 
through a group of characters carefully set in a modern back- 
ground, characters admirably drawn but contributing their 
share to the general weightiness of the volume. 
As story matter the book leaves much to be desired, 
though in point of workmanship it measures up to the highest 
standard of contemporary American literature. 


Anne of the Islandt 


HE new Anne has the old Anne’s charm. As a grown- 

I up school “marm” she wins a fresh place in the affec- 

tions, and we follow her career with much pleasure. 

Now, too, Anne’s dreams begin to come true. Not with- 

out some heart-burnings and tears, for the usual jealousies 

and pettiness of life creep into Anne’s romance, but Gilbert 

Blythe is a loyal soul and he loves Annne and loves her only. 
So it all ends happily after all. 


The Orchard Pavilioat 


R. BENSON, departing from his essay work, and regu- 
M lar sort of story, gives here a view of life as seen in 

the eyes of three young college students who, during 
the summer vacation, spend a few weeks on a farm, where there 
is a pavilion in an orchard. Into this enclosure the boys go 
for reading, writing and talking, and it is here that they first 
tell each other their aims and ideas of life. They are as differ- 
ent in characteristics as can be: one sees everything through 
the eyes of the beauty-loving artist, another is scientific, and 
the third intends to enter the ministry. 

Thirty years later one of these three friends, who has 
become rich and influential, buys the farm and the pavilion, 
and here they meet again to exchange views as to how their 
various theories of life have werked out. This is by far th» 
best portion of the book, which is not one to hold the interest 
very long. There is one part of the story—if one can call it 

*A Far Country. By Winston Churchill. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 
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such—which seems foolishly sentimental and unmasculine, in 
which one of the young men is telling the other how much he 
cares for him— 

“What an ass I am! I go about with my head in the air, 
and see nothing. You don’t know what a fool you have made 
me feel! Well, never mind that now. I simple adore you! 
Is that enough?” 

“He slipped on his knees, and took Norman’s hands for a 
moment in his own. Then got up, laughing. ‘There!’ he said, 
‘I have taken my degree from you—a foolish ceremony, but 
symbolical.’ 

“They went out, after extinguishing the lamp, through the 
orchard; as they passed the violet bed Roderick picked a violet 
and said, ‘Will you have one now?’ Norman said nothing, but 
took the violet, held Roderick’s arm for a minute, and they 
went into the house. 

“Roderick lay long awake, revolving the little scene in 
his mind. ‘I’ve been an unmitigated ass!’ he said to himself; 
‘I can’t forgive myself for not having seen.’” 

When in after years Norman marries and has a daughter 
he names her Violet and this touches Roderick deeply. 

This all seems rather milk-and-water sort of sentimentality 
between young men, and does not make an agreeable appeal. 
The book does not sound like Benson’s generally, and one almost 
wishes that he had not written it. 

Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


The Winner* 


UTOMOBILE making and racing afford good situa- 
A tions for a novel. The inventive hero of this one has 
a hard struggle, but he wins out. Overcoming physical 
fear, he enters an important race with a car built by himself, 
and though he fails to win the race he wins his bet and with 
it the girl he loves. 
The book is full of thrills. If now and then it halts over 
the details of motor construction we can forgive the author 
for the sake of the excitement sure to follow. 


The Way of These W oment 


R. OPPENHEIM manages somehow to keep up his 
M good work. In this tale he attacks a problem: how 
much can a man forgive the girl who is to be his 
wife? The heroine is an actress; the hero is a playwright of 
noble birth. A certain episode in the girl’s past life plays 
havoc with their romance, and another woman uses the ad- 
vantage gained to further her own interests. 
It would not be fair to tell all the story. 
human and deeply interesting. 


The Story of Julia Paget 


HERE is a certain sordid streak in this new Norris 

! novel that makes an unpleasant impression, and yet 

the book is the strongest this author has done. She 

has shown how a girl becomes the victim of environment; she 

has then lifted the girl in the social scale, has pictured her 

adaptability to the changed conditions, and has handled with 

masterly skill the problem of how much a woman shall tell of 
her former life to the man she has married. 

Julia realized that she must consign her youthful discre- 

tions to oblivion. Her newer ideals made them appear hateful 


*The Winner. By William Winter. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
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and unworthy. But the truth found her out, and then came 
the tragedy. It was hard for the man to forgive—both must 
be purged as by fire. 

Mrs. Norris has made an impressive if sad tale of it. She 
has given us the girl’s point of view and also the man’s. And 
she has shown how in each case Love must bring the healing 
and then forgetfulness. 


Nicky-Nan—Reservist* 


N HIS quaint, droll way Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has 
I written the story of a cripple, Nicky-Nan, who, by dint 

of perseverance, holds himself on the reserve list and draws 
his pay while not fitted for active service. 

Nicky-Nan finds a treasure hidden in his little house; he 
buries it in a potato field. Then things began to happen. To 
find out about these things we recommend that you read 
Nicky-Nan. It will repay reading, and you will enjoy the 
unique cripple. 


Thirtyt 


HE strong feature of this novel is the character study 

I of the man Good. His original method of pursuing his 

calling as writer for an industrial paper, and a rabidly 

socialist one at that, brings him into a home of luxury, where 
a charming girl becomes interested in him. 

The story is sad for the most part, since no happy ro- 
mance grows out of the promise born of the association of 
Good with his hostess. The end is more or less tragic, but it 
bears the stamp of realism. 


Happy Dayst 


HERE is a general theory extant that Americans are 
as slow at appreciating British wit as are the English 
at understanding Yankee jokes, but it is quite certain 

that both nations will chuckle over Happy Days, the latest col- 
lection of the clever work of A. A. Milne, the contributor to 
“Punch” and also, by the way, to “Puck.” 

Mr. Milne is at present with the English Army in the 
trenches wielding that weapon that is supposed to be less 
mighty than the pen, and this fact lends an additional interest 
to the laughable skits and satires of the book. 

Happy Days is an account of not one of the foibles of man- 
kind, but of all. There are pen pictures of successful men in 
which the satire and humor are almost caustic; and there are 
deliciously absurd travesties upon the amateur play that will 
delight the heart of anyone who has friends or neighbors who 
are enthusiastic Thespians. 

There are garden stories to make the suburbanite lose his 
train to read, and not even his own profession of writing has 
escaped the clever pen of Mr. Milne. His is a dry and sophisti- 
cated humor distinctly British, but the subjects are so entirely 
international that they might be of any land. The satires on 
seaside fiction; the tragedy of the lost railway ticket, and the 
troubles of an amateur uncle and the accounts of those mem- 
bers of “the pest family,” the would-be doers of tricks at 
parties—all these make each page of Happy Days a thing of 
laughter and delight. 

Comparisons are so odious one hates to draw them, but 
surely one may suggest that Mr. Milne and Mr. Leacock share 
honors as foremost writers of humor. G. V. Gray. 
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Works of General Interest 


In Brazil and the Brazilians* 


R. BRUCE gives us an interesting picture of modern 
M Brazil and her inhabitants, and fortunately for those 

who have read other books on Brazil, all more or less 
along the same lines, he has given quite as much thought to 
sketching the people of Brazil as he has to describing the terri- 
tories and resources of the country. His account of the 
Brazileiro is sympathetic and accurate. Mr. Bruce admires his 
fine and engaging virtues, while not closing his eyes to his 
many blemishes and defects. He points out the danger of the 
professional politician, the defects of the narrow party system, 
the tendency illustrated by the Brazilian motto, “Brazil amanha, 
hoje nos mesmos” (Brazil tomorrow, today ourselves). He 
has a word to say, too, on the Brazileiro’s attitude towards his 
womanfolk. In Brazil one never sees the men and women of 
a party talking freely together. The men collect in one corner 
to discuss politics or business, the women in another to dis- 
course on cooking and servants. 

The descriptive parts of the book are accurate and pleas- 
antly written. The pages on the native Indians, the coffee 
plantations, the Amazon, and on the natural history of the 
country are particularly well done. 


The Need for Art in Lifet 


T IS not unusual to find people thinking of art and the 
beautiful as pertaining to the rich and leisure class. When 
the real meaning of the word “art” is understood it can 

readily be seen that it is by no means necessarily confined to 
one class, and in this book Mr. Holborn points out the absolute 
need of it as a factor in life. 

He compares the life and training of the young Greeks, 
when Greece was at her best, with the life of youth to-day in 
any large city. The comparison is along three lines—artistic, 
intellectual and moral—the “A. I. M.” as he calls it, of life. 

If doubt of the need of art for life is in the reader’s mind 
at the beginning there will be none when the book is finished. 
The author is most convincing, and the charm of his subject 
and his method of treatment are unsurpassed. 

The substance of this book was first given to the public 
as a lecture delivered in Manchester, Mr. Holborn being con- 
nected with the Oxford and London University Extension and 
various other lecture associations. 

Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


The Fundamental Error of Woman 
Suffraget 


HOULD the intelligent reader peruse The Fundamental 
sy Error of Woman Suffrage, by William Parker, through 
more than ten or a dozen pages—a circumstance, how- 

ever, which is hardly probable—he would find that each addi- 
tional page would strengthen his initial wonderment how Mr. 
Parker could ever have persuaded any editor to take him 
seriously enough to publish his book. The style is that of a 
lower class high school boy; the intellectual acumen displayed 
about the same. For philosophy and sociology there is sub- 
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stituted maudlin sentimentality. Mr. Parker repeatedly gives 
us his idea of how things ought to be run in this world, and 
backs up his conclusions with the assurance that each and 
every one of them is in full accord with the intentions of 
“Divine Providence.” Indeed, Mr. Parker’s conversancy with 
the intentions of Divine Providence is little short of marvel- 
ous. Surely, the greatness of men we have been in the habit 
of calling great grows pitifully small in the face of Mr. Park- 
er’s omniscience! There is Tennyson, for instance, who voiced 
the pain of so many— 


“But what am I? 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


If only Tennyson had been living in the time of Mr. Parker! 
That modern “thinker” would have offered with confidence to 
light the path, and give answer to the formless invocation. 
Nor would Mr. Parker have had the faintest notion of the 
ridiculous effrontery in such a course. 

The reviewer takes pleasure in recommending The Funda- 
mental Error of Woman Suffrage as one of the best pieces of 
unintentional humor that has ever, by incredible accident, 


made its way into print. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Story of a Pioneer* 


OR every woman in the country this book will have an 

F especial significance. For Dr. Anna Howard Shaw is 
doubtless the most widely-known advocate of woman’s 

rights on this continent, and a study of her personality and 
career is in striking contrast to a study of the life and char- 
acter of England’s best-known suffragist, Mrs. Pankhurst. 

While not every woman may agree with Dr. Shaw’s prin- 
ciples, or even with her methods of furthering the spread of 
those principles, still every woman must entertain for this 
brilliant expositor of the doctrines of women’s rights a great 
respect and a large measure of admiration. 

For. those who know Dr. Shaw personally, as well as for 
the mass of people who know her chiefly through hearsay, or 
through listening to her speak at some time or other, this able 
autobiography will be both valuable and interesting. In it, 
Dr. Shaw tells the facts of her life, from her childhood up to 
the present, and in connection with her relation of these facts 
she writes wonderfully and enthusiastically of her work in the 
world. Hers is a personality—full of inspiration and charm, 
and one senses this all through her story. Her career has been 
a long one—its narrative covers a space of time that is full 
of shining lights, and Dr. Shaw’s account of her meetings with 
various famous people and her points of contact with other 
celebrated men and women, is an account that sparkles with 
the brilliancy of a fine mind, ever ready to respond to inter- 
course with other finer or a trifle less fine minds. 

There are very tender passages devoted to anecdotes cen- 
tering around “Aunt Susan,” lovely old Susan B. Anthony, 
for whom Dr. Shaw had such a deep and abiding affection. 
There are other valuable character sketches of M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College; of Mary Garrett 
and Elizabeth Stanton; in short, the book is not merely the 
story of Dr. Shaw’s life, but it is a story of the whole move- 
ment toward the greater advancement of women. 

This is a book to inspire young girls; it is a book to bring 
satisfaction to older women; it is a book to encourage the weak 
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and make stronger the strong. It is, in truth, the story of a 
very real and very influential “pioneer.” 


Escape and Other Essays* 


HE main impression produced upon the reader by the 
i newly-published volume of essays by A. C. Benson is 
that its author is a very kindly gentleman, that he is 
more frequently than not in the grasp of‘ a gently contem- 
plative mood, that he is seldom if ever visited by those gusts 
of emotion, of aspiration, of fierce ungovernable protest which 
work upon the soul-quality of certain writers, react in turn 
upon their works, and infuse into them an effect of irresistible 
power. Mr. Benson is essentially gentle. He gives the reader 
no sense of a vital coming to grips with things. He touches 
upon many phases of life which are not of the placid every 
day; and yet his manner of doing so robs them of their turbu- 
lence, makes them not the red-blood things they are for certain 
temperaments, but interesting and impersonal abstractions. Mr. 
Benson seldom seems inspired, and since he burns with no 
flame himself he does not kindle the reader. 

And yet that there is merit in the book is proved by the 
fact that it has the power to create a very friendly feeling 
toward the author himself. He tells us things as our friends 
would do; and surely we do not impose the condition of literary 
endowment upon our friendships! There would be a sorry 
dearth of them if we did. So with Mr. Benson—even though 
we cannot place him in the ranks of the truly forceful writers 
we accept him as a fine and honest man, and we like him 
personally as we feel him through his writings. And that 
his book can do this for him means that it is possessed of a 
certain delicate quality that makes it, if not a great book, at 
least a book worth reading. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 








*Escape, and Other Essays. By A. C. Benson. ‘The Cen- 
tury Company. 


Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories* 


F LATE years Folk-lore has occupied a prominent place 
O in literature; and just now the folk-lore of the Balkans 
has a peculiar interest as throwing light on one of the 
nations likely to be drawn into the great war. 
In this book we have two groups of tales—those that have 
a cosmogonic setting and those that are only fables. The stories 
are many of them most amusing quite apart from their value as 
scientific contributions to folk-lore. To take an example: In 
the story of Noah we have a new and original attempt to throw 
the responsibility of the troubles of the world after the flood 
on to woman in somewhat the same way as those from the 
beginning were put on Eve. It is as follows: “When Noah 
had built the ark, he kept the door open for the animals to 
enter. After they had all gone in, his own family came, and 
last of all his wife. Noah said to her, ‘Come in,’ but she de- 
layed, and after several summonses, Noah lost his temper and 
said, ‘Come in, you devil.’ Now this was just what the devil 
was waiting for—an invitation to enter the ark. Having ob- 
tained entrance he changed himself into a mouse. When the 
devil has nothing to do he weighs his tail. But here he found 
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Marie Tarnowska right in the eyes of the world 

or by a wish to produce a work of art? She has 
done both. Her book, which purports to be, and doubtless is, 
the true life story of the unhappy Russian woman who is soon 
to come forth from her eight years’ incarceration in prison 
(her punishment for the murder of Count Paul Kamarowsky), 
has all the charm of a well-written work of fiction. The au- 
thor displays a wonderful dramatic sense of the climactic value 
of well-placed moments. The book reads like a “thriller”. in 
the excitement of the incidents, but it is redeemed from thriller 
quality by the sincerity and sympathy of the treatment. 

The life of Marie Tarnowska is a hideous tale of forgery, 
lies, theft, murder—and yet the effect of a recital of it is to 
awaken within the reader’s breast an infinite pity. This is 
not a book for placid moralists; and yet it is one of the most 
truly moral books that has ever been written. For its author 
feels, with Thomas Hardy, that “things are as they are, and 
will be brought to their destined issue;” she recognizes the 
inevitability which governs the course of human lives, not fatal- 
istically, but by virtue of the underlying determinism in the 
human order. She is able to understand one of the profoundest 
pieces of psychology that has ever been formulated: “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” She has 
grasped the full import of the psychological dictum, “No psy- 
chosis without neurosis.” And she is trying, deliberately and 
consciously, to make us see how Marie Tarnowska—how in a 
last analysis every criminal—is pathological. 

To literary artist and psychologist alike Marie Tarnowska 
proves itself worthy of being read. 


W A. Vivianti Chartres actuated by a desire to set 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 
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plenty to do; for he thought now is an opportunity of putting 
an end to all God’s creatures. So he started gnawing on one 
of the planks, trying to make a hole in it. When Noah sur- 
prised him at this devilish work he threw his fur glove at him. 
It turned into a cat, and in the twinkling of an eye the mouse 
was in the mouth of the cat. But Noah could not allow the 
peace of the ark to be broken, so he seized the cat, with the 
mouse in her mouth, and flung her out of the ark into the 
water. The cat swam to the ark and, getting hold of the door- 
step, climbed on to the sill and lay down there to bask in the 
sun. There she remained until the water subsided; and ever 
since then the cat likes to lie on the doorstep of the house and 
to bask in the sun.” This, it is naively remarked, explains why 
cats always like to lie and bask on the doorstep; and, it may be 
added, how the presence of the devil in the ark was attrib- 
utable to the obstinacy of a woman. 

We must not, however, gather from this one story that the 
book is a mere collection of fables, for the stories are treated 
in a most scientific way and traced to their sources, where this 
is possible. He shows that they belong to a group of tales 
common to most of the nations surrounding Rumania. 

The investigation for parallels to these tales is disappoint- 
ing in the case of modern Greece, particularly outside of Mace- 
donia, and much more successful in Slavonic folk-lore. Their ex- 
istence among the Eastern nations of Europe generally is held 
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to prove that they must have reached them at some time when 
these nations stood under the same powerful influence, which 
is thought to have been the Manichaean heresy. Their absence 
from Greek folk-lore is accounted for by the ruthless persecu- 
tion of the Greek Church, and may be regarded as further 
corroboration of the theory that it was from Thrace that they 
were disseminated among the surrounding nations. With re- 
gard to this Dr. Gaster starts another novel inquiry into the 
connection between Arianism and Manichaeism in Europe. The 
teaching of Arius was the national faith of the Goths, and re- 
mained so after the recantation of their leaders. With their 
disappearance as a ruling nation it was only driven under 
ground. To the Goths is attributed the réle of preparing the 
way for the Bogomils and other schismatics of later centuries, 
who found favorable conditions among rude, simple-minded folk 
—peoples unlike the Greeks in that they were without a litera- 
ture, and were under no heavy influence of an Orthodox Church. 
Moreover, there was for centuries a religious and political unity 
formed between the Rumanians and the Bulgarians. Such 
are some of the problems restarted in the study of folk-lore by 
the fresh material of these Rumanian animal stories. 


The Bowmen and Other Legends of 
the War* 


OR some months the English papers have teemed with 

F a correspondence which shows no sign of abatement and 
which sprang from a beautiful story of a vision of angels 

seen by a soldier during the retreat from Mons last August. 
The writers to the papers fall into three classes—those who 
affirm the truth of the story, those who deny it, and those 
who say that whether it was literally true or not, as a story, 
it is quite likely what happened. 

Some time back it was pointed out, to the great disgust of 
these writers, that the story probably took its origin from a 
story which Mr. Machen wrote for the “Evening News.” Now 
Mr. Machen has published it, together with three other stories, 
in book form. 

The story which appeared in the “Evening News” is a 
noble phantasy; none better has been suggested by that glori- 
ous and amazing retreat of the Eighty Thousand, which 
proved to the world that soldiers to-day were as strong in 
spirit and skill as Spartan hoplites or the Roman legionaries. 
The root-idea of the tale—that the casual utterance of the 
words Adsit Anglis Sanctus Georgius should bring to the help 
of that “contemptible little army” the archers of Crecy, Poitiers 
and Agincourt, with their 


“Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather——” 


under the command of their special saint—was a spiritual 
thing, and out of it grew a narrative which can stir the racial 
heart of the English. 

It is a story appropriate to the countryside, all one vast 
scroll of medizval romance, through which the Long Retreat 
passed, and it might well live for centuries—until the red war 
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becomes the red rose, such as S. George himself might wear, 
in the green gardens of all the years that have been. Little 
did Mr. Machen think, when he imagined it, that it would so 
blossom and bear the infinitesimal seed of legend that now— 
now in this materialistic century, which war is so strangely 
touching to a sense of intangible issues—it has caused many 
to believe that angels actually appeared at Mons to help the 
English troops. References have been made to it in many 
pulpits, both of the Church and of Nonconformity; Bishops, 
Deans and other dignitaries have occupied themselves with the 
matter. 

“One can say that the whole affair,” says Mr. Machen in 
his Introduction, “is a psychological phenomenon of consider- 
able interest.’ This criticism, however, belittles a legend in 
the making, which is rooted in the conviction that the Eng- 
lish nation has the help of the powers and principalities of 
Heaven. 


The Rajputs: A Fighting Race* 


HIS is a survey from within of the immemorial tradi- 

I tions, the characteristics and aspirations of the noble 

Rajput race. This, while welcome at any time, is espe- 

cially appropriate when so many of the princes and chiefs of 

the race are displaying their intrepid valor and unswerving 

fidelity to their King-Emperor for the first time on European 

battlefields. Their prowess and fidelity had been attested in 

the Indian mutiny, on the Indian frontiers, in other parts of 

Asia, and in Africa, but this is the first time they have ap- 
peared on the fields of Europe. 

Belonging, as his name indicates, to the most illustrious 
of the Rajput clans, Mr. Seesodia evidently wishes to correct 
a misapprehension current last autumn, and even now not 
wholly dissipated, that the Indian army is almost entirely 
composed of Sikhs and Gurkhas, or, at any rate, that they 
are its potent elements. He does so, not by inviting invidious 
comparisons, but by a patriotic enthusiasm for his own people 
leading him to present a picture of them full of splendor. That 
this is not overdrawn is certified in the foreword by General 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, to which we may add the witness of Sir 
George Birdwood in his recent work, where he tells us that 
behind all their dexterities and heroisms in war lies the force 
of the Rajput character, which he describes as altogether mag- 
nificent. 

Their great epic, the Mahabharata, Mr. Seesodia reminds 
us, inculcates fairness in battle, protection and succor for the 
weak or wounded and for non-combatants, and stigmatizes poi- 
soned missiles as “the weapons of the wicked.” 

No fewer than sixty-two of India’s ruling princes are 
Rajputs, and it so happens that while the great chiefs of every 
race have given freely of men and treasure for the war, those 
of them (that is, of the chiefs) who have seen actual fighting 
in Europe all belong to the unconquerable community. 

The book is splendidly illustrated, and discusses from the 
Rajput point of view the future of India after the war and 
the reforms in representation which they desire. It is a book 
tc be read by those who desire to obtain an accurate knowl- 
edge of one of the great races of India. 


*The Rajputs: A Fighting Race. By Thakur Shri Jessraj- 
singhi Seesodia (East and West, Ltd.) 
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Pals First 


By Francis P. Elliott 


Ill 
“WELCOME HOME, MISTER DICK!” 


ANNY struck his other match. 
D “I guess,” and my pal’s voice was pleasant, even 
regretful, “you’re taking me for some one else.” 

He puffed this time with diligence, his eye upon his pipe, 
taking no further chances with his smoke. Then, with the 
flame spitting bravely, he raised it smilingly before his face, 
craning his neck above the wall and turning his head right 
and left so the other could fully see. 

The old negro peered closer, then relaxed with a grunt. 
A low laugh crossed the fence to us. 

“G’wan, Mister Dick!” His reproachful growl terminated 
in a comfortable chuckle. “Quit yo’ tryin’ to projeck wid de 
ol’ nigger!” 

In all of our devious vagabondage together I had seldom 
seen Danny taken aback. But now in the face he turned to- 
ward me ‘I could trace an odd abashment struggling through 
a blank amaze. His mouth corner twisted at me a comical, 
questioning appeal. 

But I made no sign, for I was thinking hard. 

Suddenly the match between his fingers flared to bonfire 
brightness, then faded to a writhing worm of fire. The black- 
gray starlight cloaked us once again. 

Out of the gloom lifted the old negro’s voice, passionate 
with praise and thanksgiving. 

“Praise de Lord, oh, my soul! Thank Him fer all His 
mercies!” he quavered, fervently. “And welcome home, Mister 
Dick! welcome home ag’in!” 

Danny stirred uneasily and coughed, and I knew that my 
young pal, soft-hearted as a girl in some ways, had found here 
an element that touched him and embarrassed. 

Not so with me—I had no such weakness! I was too wise 
—had lived too long in the world, had been tricked by it too 
often and had suffered from it too much to be moved for a 
moment by any silly sentimentality. Least of all in a time like 
this when I was tired, half sick, and desperate unto death. In 
the situation I read opportunity—opportunity that it would be 
madness to disregard. Somewhere beyond those trees were 
shelter, warmth and food—clothes, too, perhaps, and a good 
night’s rest. All these things were there, and nobody in charge, 
it seemed, but this doddering, hysterical old negro caretaker. 

I glided to Danny’s side and fiercely, significantly pressed 
his arm. 

He stiffened, jerking his head about. 

I said nothing. But in the darkness I tried to lock eyes 
with him, gripping my fingers tighter, my teeth hissing warn- 
ing that only he could hear. And of a sudden he relaxed un- 
derstandingly and his pipe’s red eye seemed to wink at me. 

“I’m on!” he muttered. 

“Then play up!” I growled. 

Forthwith I vented a sudden loud horse-laugh. I banged 
him on the back. 

“No use keeping it up, Dick!” My exclamation proclaimed 
genial, boisterous surrender. ‘“What’s the use? You can’t fool 
him! he knows you!” And again I pounded, my voice lifting 
in cackle of high glee. 

The old darky gurgled happily. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “I knowed him all de time; he never 
fool me for a minute—not a minute! Like to see anybody fool 
ol’ Alex about anything like that! Shucks!”—grunting—“I 
knowed your voice soon’s you spoke, Mister Dick; but this 
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cther gent’man comin’ between and askin’ me fer a match 
kinder got me flustered fer a minute, and—did you see me 
drop de lantern?” Then, in a reproachful wail: “La, Mister 
Dick, whar you been you not write to nobody fer so long? 
Don’t you know you been gone ’most a year?” 

Danny mumbled something—I don’t remember what. I 
could feel him boring at me—questioning me for his cue. 

A year! I snapped at the information as a trout does a 
fly. Here was an accounting, ready at hand, for any short- 
comings in resemblance that closer inspection might reveal. In- 
spection!—ah, there was the rub! If we might only get to 
decent raiment before the old fool could see us! 

“Say something—quick!” I mumbled behind my lip. I 
had done my part and was growing limp with the strain of 
it all. “Go on!—and don’t forget his name’s Alex.” Then, 
with afterthought from my reading: “Call him ‘Uncle Alex.’” 

Danny cleared his throat. 

“How are you, Uncle Alex?” 
enough. 

The other chuckled. 

“La, Mister Dick, dis ol’ nigger mighty po’ly, mighty 
po’ly! Seems some days like I can’t get about ’t all on account 
de mis’ry in my back. I try to walk down de pike de other 
day an’ I——” 

The theme halted. Then, with abrupt transition: 

“Say, how you-all come from de station?—you didn’t walk, 
did you? What? Lawsie mercy, what you want to do dat fer?” 
Obviously he was shocked, even aggrieved. “Why’n’t you 
tel’phone from town? Jeff could ’a’ hitched up in a minute 
an’—— How dat?” 

“T said we wanted to surprise you,” repeated Danny, and 
I detected with relief the old whimsical note. For I knew that 
his assurance, once summoned, would command the situation. 

“Uh-huh!” Uncle Alex gurgled; “dat why you come 
a-slippin’ ’roun’ by de ol’ branch road, ’stead o’ comin’ up de 
pike ’roun’ by de front, huh?” He choked gleefully. Then, 
with a note of consternation, “My lan’, Mister Dick, you didn’t 
tote yo’ bags all dat way, did you?” 

“Bags?” For a moment Danny seemed likely to balk. 
Then he rallied. “Oh, no, we left them—er—at the station.” 
I heard him choke. 

“In town,” I put in quickly. 

“Yes, in town,” said Danny. Then, unblushingly, “We 
checked them in the parcel-room.” 

“La, honey, ’spose somebody steal ’em!” His shocked 
murmur was all but a groan. “Neber min’. I send Jeff right 
in on de int’urb’n an’——” 

“No! no,” said Danny, hastily; “you mustn’t do that!” 
And I made haste to chime with my own protest. “He can 
bring them out—er—to-morrow. Eh, Doctor?” 

“Oh, yes!” I agreed, with grave finality. 

“With our trunks!” The rascal’s foot batted my ankle. 

Trunks!—trunks, indeed! 

“Uh-huh-h!” It was a mild explosion of wonder and an- 
ticipation. “I bet you done brung back mo’ fin’ things from 
all dem gran’ places! Uh!” he grunted, “won’t hardly wear 
yo’ ol’ things now no mo’, I reckon! Have to give ’em to me 
an’ Jeff.” He chuckled. “An’ Car’line she send all yo’ winter 
clothes in town to be pressed. She jus’ got ’em back—Thurs- 
day, I think it was—no, it was Friday. Ain’t dat funny? But 
la, honey”—with sudden shift—‘“ain’t you-all awful hongry?” 

“Starved!” 

The ring of absolute truth and sincerity was in the word 
as it burst from Danny. 


He chirped it heartily 
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“Good land o’ mercy!” 

It was a gasp of consternation, dying to a murmur. His 
shadowed outline dipped from view and we heard the chime 
of glass as again he found and gathered up the frame of the 
broken lantern. 

“Standin’ here a-gassin’ an’ forgettin’ all about dat!— 
Car’line she kill me! I got to go tell her right dis minute.” 

“No, no,” spoke Danny, with panic in his voice. “Don’t 
tell anybody till we have a chance—hm!—a chance——” He 
swallowed, growling to me an appeal. 

“A chance to wash and brush up a little,” I filled in, 
smoothly. 

“Yhat’s it, to wash and brush up a little first,” repeated 
Danny, glibly. “You see, Uncle Alex, we’re so—er—dusty.” 

“But, Mister Dick,” appealingly, “I got to tell Car’line; 
you know you-all got to have some supper!” 

“Oh, sure!” “Certainly!” We chorused it involuntarily. 

“7 tell you what!” said Uncle Alex in impressive whisper, 
“I go start de fire in yo’ room, Mister Dick—it kep’ al’ays set 
fer you—an’ put a light in de hall so’s you-all won’t go an’ 
break yo’ necks. Den you slip up an’ git in yo’ room; an’ when 
you is, I go tell Car’line.” 

“Fine!” enthused Danny. “Eh, Doctor?” And I crooned 
echo. 

Uncle Alex indulged in a throaty laugh. 

“I got to tell her you-all dressin’,” he said; “fer I reckon 
dat’s about all ’d keep her out.” 

“Do say that,” said Danny, hastily; “for I’ll tell you what’s 
the fact, Uncle Alex”—his voice slowed and dropped with the 
impressive deliberation of one about to impart a frank con- 
fidence—“I expect we will have to dress really—have to change 
throughout. Doctor Blair here’—facing me—“will have to let 
me lend him some of my things till his trunks come.” And I 
could plainly see the flash of the rascal’s teeth. “You must, 
Doctor.” 

“Oh, no, my boy,” I murmured, perfunctorily. And then 
methought I would give the young wag a Roland for his Oliver. 
“No,” I said, firmly; “no, I will just wear what I have, Dick.” 

“Eh?” It was an involuntary gasp. 

“Oh, yes,” I said in as matter-of-fact tone as I could as- 
sume; “it’s hardly worth while changing—robbing you——” 

“?Tain’t no robbin’,” Uncle Alex put in; “he got a closet 
up dere hangin’ jus’ plum full o’ clothes.” 

I thought Danny groaned. 

“An’ chists 0’ drawers jus’ bulgin’.” 

I heard Danny swallow heavily. 

“Yes, indeed, Doctor,” he chirped; “you must let me have 
my way this time. For my! I had no idea it would be so dusty 
walking over—did you?” 

“No, indeed, my boy—nor so far,” I cooed, unctuously. 
“Otherwise, with my years, I’m afraid I should never have 
undertaken it.” And I cleared my throat with dignified affec- 
tation. “I thought from what you said, my dear Dick, that 
it was only a short walk from the station to your home——” 

“Dat’s if you come de main pike,” Uncle Alex volunteered. 

“Ah!” said Danny, in a tone of chagrin, “that’s what I 
was thinking of! My! my! it’s perfectly astonishing how 
you'll forget things you’ve known all your life—I mean after 
you’ve been away from home a few months.” 

“True, indeed!” I sighed, ponderously. 

“But de station ain’t been put dere more’n six months, 
Mister Dick. Jus’ since de Gallatin int’urb’n come along by 
here.” 

“That’s a fact!” chirruped Danny, in no wise put out. 
“But now, let me see—who was it wrote me about that new 
station?” 

“Mis’ Jean, I bet—anybody might know.” A snicker floated 
to me. “But lawsie, honey, dis ain’t gettin’ you no supper.” 
And _ he began to shuffle away—and to my great relief; for a 
soft, dawn-like glow, heralding the rising moon, was begin- 
ning to feather the cedar-tops. 





“Heah, Argus!” he called. Then he whistled. “Now, 
whar dat dog go!”—mutteringly—“I ’speck he must ’a’ smelled 
a rabbit.” He looked back again. “All right, Mister Dick,” 
he whispered, loudly; “you come when you sees me open de 
front door.” Then he chortled. “I don’t reckon you’ve forgot 
whar yo’ room is—huh? Reckon you can find it?” 

“Oh, yes!” But my pal’s tone lacked confidence. Then 
he seemed to have inspiration. “Just leave my door open,” 
he called, “so Doctor Blair can see.” 

The problem was narrowing, but I scented still a danger. 

“If we could only keep him out of the way till we get in,” 
I whispered Danny. “Can’t you think of some way?” 

“T’ll fix it!” And his voice lifted again. “Oh, Uncle 
Alex,” he called; “ho!d on—come back just a minute, will you? 
I want to tell you something.” He moved a few feet from 
me down the wall and I heard his choke of laughter. Full well 
I knew by it that some madcap humor was pricking him. I 
waited uneasily. 

“Yes, suh.” Uncle Alex drew back to the fence, expect- 
ant and receptive. 

“T’'ll tell you,” said Danny, in a whisper carefully audible 
for my ear; “my friend here, Doctor Blair, is a stranger, and 
I think he’ll probably like it better if even you keep out of the 
way—just till he gets brushed up a little—you do that, will 
you?” 

“Cert’ny! cert’ny, Mister Dick—I will.” 

“You understand!” hissed Danny; “he’s a kind of old 
woman about his looks—you know how all preachers are.” 

“Preacher!” There was a gasp. “Am he a preacher? 
For la-a-nd sakes! La, I got to go right away. Car’line ‘ll 
want to kill a chicken! Preacher! Well, if dat don’ ss 

And this time Danny let him go. 

With his going, Danny executed a hornpipe in the middle 
of the road. 

Then he embraced me tragically. 

“Dominie! Dominie!” he exclaimed. “Will you kindly 
pinch me so I may see if I’m awake?” And he dropped his 
dead weight upon me so that we all but fell together. 

“Talk about luck falling out of the sky!” he crowed; and I 
was scarcely less excited. “Say, what do you think of it, 
Dominie?” 

“1 don’t know, Danny—except, of course, that the old 
negro must be crazy.” 

“Oh, sure!—regular bugs!” He puffed, nursing the fire 
of his pipe. “But what do we care?” complacently. 

“Nothing—only”—I spoke uneasily—“I’m thinking about 
this other one—this Caroline. Maybe she——” 

“IT know,” said Danny, soberly; “I was thinking of that.” 
He reflected. “But look here, Dominie, we’ll have the rags 
before she sees us—savvy? We've got that framed a!] safe——” 

“But supper——” I began. 

“Hang supper!” impatiently. ‘“What’s supper to the 
clothes? I tell you I’m for a quick get-away as soon as we 
make the shift. Dominie”—impressively—“we’ll never have 
such a chance again!” 

I sighed. 

“Poor Dominie!” Danny laughed, bringing his pipe back 
to a ruddy glow. “It’s that supper—all he’s thinking about!” 
He studied a moment. “Now, look here, old man, we’ll get 
something in town, I tell you-——” 

“Town!”—savagely. “On a dime and three——” 

“Easy! easy!” soothed Danny. “You forget I’m counting 
on other pickings besides clothes—money, perhaps; who 
knows?” 

“There are also telephones,” I demurred, uneasily. “Nice 
thing if we were lagged as soon as we got to town.” 

“Bah!” scoffed Danny, recklessly. Then, with confident 
tone: “Now there’s not the slightest danger of that—not for 
anything we do here! Do you think it likely these two old 
negroes will be fly enough to do anything of that sort—I mean 
even if they got wise to us? Not in one thousand years! Why, 
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they would have to go consult neighbors—friends of the fam- 
ily; and these would have to get their heads together and 
agree on something; and by the time they got busy where 
would we be?” He snapped his fingers scornfully. “And any- 
how, we don’t see anybody to-night but this old man, and there 
can’t be any danger for us until to-morrow—I doubt if any 
for a day or two. Don’t you see that?” 

It looked reasonable then, as he put it. Anyhow, I was 
reassured. 

“If we could only have something to eat first,’ I mur- 
mured, dispiritedly. “Danny, you don’t think we could—we 
would. dare——” I hesitated. 

“Face Caroline?” He was silent a moment while he 
stooped, knocking out his pipe against his heel, his head turned 
toward the house. “Dorinie, old man”—gently—“I’m afraid.” 

A deep breath I drew, but said no more. 

Yet he still stood there, his pipe poised in hand, his head 
turned thoughtfully toward the gate. It was getting light 
enough now for me to see his face dimly, and I could make out 
that it was contracted in a troubled frown. 

I listened, thinking he must have heard something. 

“Dominie,” he said, shortly, “do you suppose——” He 
broke off. 

“What?”—uneasily. 

He laughed. “Oh, but pshaw!—what nonsense!” He faced 
me, blowing through his pipe. “Why, I was just wondering 
about this duck—this ‘Mister Dick’ who’s wandering around 
somewhere in Europe. Do you suppose—well, that I could 
look so much like him?” Then, without waiting my reply, he 
laughed again—I thought a little nervously. “But of course 
not!” He turned again toward the gate, threshing the end 
of his stick at the road. Then he shifted it, flexing it behind 
his shoulders. “It can’t be anything but this crazy coon’s 
bug!” he muttered. But his tone was half questioning, irreso- 
lute, sheepishly wistful. 

I had been thinking. 

“I don’t know,” I said, slowly; “these strange resemblances 
—doubles, even—do come up every once in a while.” 

Danny wheeled, laughing scorn. 

“You believe that? Oh, yes, I know—in plays and books 
they do—the two Dromios of Syracuse; the Corsican Brothers; 
the two redheads in The Prisoner of Zenda; and not forgetting 
Sydney Carton and Evremonde in A Tale of Two Cities. I 
know, Dominie, but I mean in real life. In real life there are 
none.” 

“More!” I pronounced with conviction. “There is hardly 
a person living but what somewhere, at some time in his life, 
has met with such a case.” I went on earnestly: “I was just 
thinking of two instances I know of myself—one in my own 
home in Dorsetshire. No, not twins,” answering his inter- 
ruption; “these men were in no way related; but they were 
perfect doubles in voice and every feature.” I smiled, retro- 
spectively. “They used to have a lot of fun through it. Then,” 
I went on, checking another interruption, “you can’t ignore 
history; and it is full, world without end, of such things; if 
we had time I could think of a dozen cases for you. Then 
again, perfect duplication is a thing not uncommon among 
animals of the same species. Take horses and dogs; for in- 
stance, those of widely different pedigrees. Accidents, you 


“Don’t pass it up,” I said, a little hoarsely. “Let’s go 
to it!” 

He whirled about. 

“You mean risk Caroline?” 

“T’ll risk anything for supper,” I sighed. “After all, they 
can’t kill us.” 

In an instant my pal was by me. 

“Dominie!”—gripping my hand—“you’re a brick! Shall 
we? And you’re not afraid?” 

I grunted denial. And I guessed suddenly that it was me 
he had been thinking of. 

“I’d face jail for supper, Danny!” 

He laughed. “So would I, Dominie; the stomach is king! 
I’m beginning to understand now how a man can eat a hearty 
supper the’ night before he’s hanged. That always used to 
puzzle me!” 

We stood a moment in low colloquy, going over the situa- 
tion, planning and rehearsing our réles in the little drama that 
had been thrust upon us. 

“It’s just like the home-coming of Ulysses,” said Danny, 
as we climbed the fence; “the return all unannounced and 
disguised in beggar’s rags. Did you get that, Dominie?—dis- 
guised!”” He coughed. 

“Aye,” I said, bitterly enough; and I quoted from mem- 
ory, “‘In squalid vests with many a gaping rent!’” 

Danny flourished his road-stick. 

“And even with staff in hand!” And he rattled on: “And 
then the recognition by faithful old servant. By ginny, it’s 
all there, Dominie—there was even the meeting with the dog!” 
—excitedly. “That’s what made me think of it; for did you 
notice what he called him? It was ‘Argus.’” 

“I wouldn’t say much about the dog,” I commented, dryly. 

“Why not the dog?” 

“Because,” I reminded, “you remember Ulysses’s dog rec- 
ognized his master in spite of his disguise.” 

“Um!” grunted Danny. 

“And ‘Mister Dick’s’ dog didn’t know you from Adam! 
He made it plain enough—if the fool negro hadn’t been so 
blind—that he never saw you before in his life.” 

“Well, he’s got nothing on me,” said Danny, lightly; “I 
never saw him before!” 

A spray of moonlight played upon the trees above our 
heads, spattering us with its rays. It was a hint to move on, 
but I lingered still a moment. 

“Now, there would be some coincidence, though, if——” 
I looked at Danny, slyly. 

“If what?” curiously. 

“If she should be there.” 

“She?” My young pal looked startled. “What she?” 

“Penelope,” I said, gravely; “Penelope, the faithful, await- 
ing her lord’s return!” 


IV 
“DANNY’S ANCESTRAL HALLS” 

The tall cedars were frosted with moonshine now, and the 
park-like demesne seemed netted under a fairy web of gos- 
samer. 

Moving cautiously and without a word between us now, 
we made our way nearer and nearer the house, circuiting the 


say; but why should man be an exception to these accidents?” © exposed tangle of walks and parterres and hugging the friendly 


Danny studied me curiously. 

“Look here,” he said, abruptly, “I half believe you’re 
getting a bug about this resemblance yourself.” Then he 
laughed. “And so am I.” 

He moved to the iron gate, peering within as the bright- 
ening light revealed the perspective of the drive. 

“By George, Dominie, if it should be true!” he breathed; 
and the idea seemed suddenly to startle, to dismay. “Great 
Scott! what we would be passing up!” He groaned. 

And then I spoke up boldly, for hunger makes even the 
timid desperate. 


umbrage of some great oaks. Here and there were open places, 
but we darted arrow-like across these, holding from shrub to 
shrub and harkening for challenge from man or dog. For well 
we knew that to be seen in that revealing light meant dis- 
aster, summary and final. 

Once, when in lead, I dropped prone upon the shells of a 
curving walk and lay panting like a frightened rabbit, behind 
a great billowy mound of honeysuckle. The soft peal of 
laughter that had sounded from out the grove to my right 
spelled mockery and derision. 

Danny’s hand touched my shoulder. 





“It’s nothing,” he whispered; “it came 
with the rising breeze, and from some- 
where beyond the house; from where the 
negro farm-hands are quartered, prob- 
ably; I’ve read of such places. There! 
Listen—don’t you hear?” 

Far away a voice was rising in song, 
etching into the peace of the night. A 
pause, and again came a waft of 
laughter through the trees, one boister- 
ous haw-haw dominating the rest. With 
it this time came plainly the cheerful 
twang of a banjo strumming an inter- 
lude. Then the voice lifted again. But 
now its theme had changed—this time it 
was slow and plaintive: 


Dark night am comin’, childen, 
An’ I’m fur frum my cabin door. 

I’m a-lookin’ an’ a-peerin’, 

But my heart am sick wid fearin’; 
An’ I can’t trabel on no more! 


Perhaps it was because I was so tired, 
but of a sudden a sense of my age and 
desolation seemed to fall upon me, shiv- 
ering me like an icy mantle. The ran- 
dom words had found fair mark—touch- 
ing me with a chill of despair. 

“Safe enough from them.” said Dan- 
ny, in my ear. “Come on!” 

We slipped onward, but with unrelax- 
ed caution, pausing at length under the 
protection of our last outpost—the low- 
spreading foliage of a big magnolia. 

Before us loomed the square outline of 
the house, suddenly expanded, it seemed, 
as if by some necromancy, into propor- 
tions gigantic and awe-inspiring. The 
great porch with its massive columns 
stretched right and left, the capitals and 
flutings chiseled by the moonlight to 
marble whiteness. They tewered far 
above us; silent, colossal sentries that 
seemed to question our intrusion. 

In the centre was the outline of a high, 
wide door-frame, the entrance, I took it, 
of a hall beyond. But the great white 
door itself stood closed in our faces; the 
long, big knocker in the middle lying 
splotched against its whiteness like some 
black official seal with which it had been 
closed forever. 

Under the spell of it all I felt a sud- 
den misgiving—a qualm of fear. Con- 
tributing to this was the black gloom of 
the great windows whose panes stared at 
us—a hundred unwinking eyes; question- 
ing, but unafraid. 

“Our friend,” muttered Danny, “hasn’t 
set the stage yet!” 

“I wonder where he is,” I whispered, 
uneasily. 

Danny shook his head. 

A cloud touched the moon and it grew 
dark. Above us the thick magnolia 
leaves whispered, haunted by a sudden 
breeze. Then they lapsed to abrupt si- 
lence and I could hear the wind passing 
on, mourning plaintively through the 
cedars, dying far away in the direction 
from which we had come. 


PALS FIRST 


Now, of a sudden, what with the aus- 
tere silence of the house and the linger- 
ing impression of the song, I sickened of 
the emprise. 

“Danny,” I whispered; “come—let’s 
go!” I tugged at his sleeve. 

“Go?” He whirled half round, a 
sharp-cut silhouette against the gray- 
white driveway that ran before the 
house. “Go where?” 

“Away from here”—lI swallowed ner- 
vously—“anywhere!” 

“You’re crazy!”—with hoarse empha- 
sis of disgust. “What are you getting 
cold feet about?” 

I hesitated, shifting uneasily. 

“I don’t know”—gloomily; “but I’ve a 
feeling we’ll be kicked out like tramps— 
the imposture is too transparent. We'll 
be expelled with contempt, Danny, 
and—” I faltered, my glance sweeping 
again the curving drive, the noble trees, 
the splendid old-time mansion in the fore- 
ground. Before my mind swam the vis- 
ion of an old manor-house back in Eng- 
land—one that I had known and loved 
in the far, dim long ago. “And I tell 
you, Danny, I couldn’t bear it—not 
here!” 

He clutched me sharply, hissing warn- 
ing reminder. Then he laughed. 

“Say, old man, what’s come over you?” 
he grumbled. “This isn’t like you at all. 
You’ve generally got stomach for more 
hazards than we dare undertake. Look 
here”—in a whisper—“speaking of stom- 
achs, just fix your mind on that good 
supper we're going to try for. That’s 
the kind of thinking you want to do!” 

I was silent, and he patted my shoul- 
der kindly. 

“Just tired out, old chap, aren’t you? 
—and not yourself. Things don’t look 
right when we’re that way, do they? 
Let’s think of success! Didn’t we agree 
to take a gamble on this resemblance 
business?—didn’t we, now?” Then, as 
I murmured assent: “Well, then, cut 
out the cold feet till we come a cropper. 
I tell you, Dominie”—with a note of ex- 
citement—“the more I think of it and 
the way that old negro went on, the more 
I think there’s something in it. Why, he 
saw me, Dominie—saw me good and 
square; don’t you remember? And I tell 
you I believe we’re going to get away 
with it—I really do! And anyhow”— 
his tone hardened—“the thing’s just 
come to this with us—we must get away 
with it! It’s our last chance, Dominie; 
the last thing in our bag of tricks!” He 
said it slowly, then paused for it to 
sink in. And it did! 

He went on, tapping my knee impres- 
sively as he made each point: 

“Food, Dominie, for the price of an 
hour’s play-acting; and clothes again— 
the clothes of gentlemen. Clothes,” he 
breathed to my air; “clothes, and who 
shall say what else, before morning!” 

I started, looking at him. 
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“Don’t you see?” he went on, as 
though I had spoken. “If we get past the 
woman, too, we will have the run of the 
house—and the night before us!” 

“Danny!” My pulses tingled—quick- 
ening again with the thrill of life. “Dan- 
ny, you’re a—” 

“’Sh-h-h!” he whispered. 

He nudged me, pointing upward. 

“Look!” 

In the two windows to the right was 
flickering an orange gleam of light. Now, 
as we looked, it brightened to a steadier 
glow. A figure came to the windows 
in turn, reached out, and we heard the 
low, muffled bang of closing shutters. 

“Our fellow-conspirator,” breathed 
Danny, “takes no chances,” 

I nodded, my eyes glued to the great 
doorway buried in the shadowed porch. 
Presently its high fanlight quivered into 
life and with it the tall, narrow frames 
that flanked each side. A cautious move- 
ment of bolts became audible; then came 
the startled, protesting screech of a lock 
that obviously was seldom if ever dis- 
turbed. There was a jerk, a querulous 
whine of hinge, and the doorway became 
suddenly a square of mellow warmth. 
The glow struck hospitably across the 
porch without, spattering the flutings of 
the great pillars, seeming to stretch long, 
welcoming arms to the poor wayfarers 
crouching out there beside the black 
trunk of the old magnolia. 

We could see plainly now down the 
perspective of a long hall, terminating in 
a wide stairway whose polished hand- 
rail curved away into the darkness 
above. Our white-haired old negro 
friend was shuffling about, dusting here 
and there with a feather implement. We 
could even hear him chuckling to himself. 

Presently, he came to the threshold, a 
tall brass candlestick lifted above his 
head. 

“Tt all right now, Mister Dick,” he pro- 
jected, in cautious tone. “You-all kin 
come soon’s you a-mind to.” He stood 
listening, waiting. “Is you dere, Mister 
Dick?” he breathed, tensely, anxiously. 

Danny touched me, and we slid back 
farther under the densely shadowing 


magnolia. A twig snapped under my 
heel. 
“Mister Dick!” 


He shuffled nearer, standing at edge of 
the porch beside one of the great col- 
umns, turning his head anxiously right 
and left and holding the candlestick 
high. I felt a qualm of alarm lest he 
explore farther with it in hand. I press- 
ed Danny’s arm, hissing warning. 

My pal cleared his throat softly. 

“All right, Uncle Alex,” he said, in 
a quiet, low tone. 

The old man started, his face clearing 
instantly. 

“Is you dere?” he whispered, hoarsely. 
“La, honey, I was gettin’ scared about 
you. I thought maybe you’d hurt yo’self 
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gettin’ ober dat fence—I orter brung a 
ladder—I plum forgot about yo’ not bein’ 
strong. Ain’t dat jus’ like ol’ Alex?” 

He gurgled happily, and for an in- 
stant it seemed like he was going to step 
down and come to us. I shrank, appre- 
hensively. 

“We're all right, Uncle Alex,” said 
Danny, hastily. “You can go ahead 
now.” 

His nerve emboldened me. “Tell him,” 
I muttered, “not to forget what you told 
him.” 

“And, Uncle Alex!” hissed Danny. 

“Yes, suh.” He leaned blinking!ly to- 
ward the magnolia. 

“You remember what I told you?” My 
pal’s tone was low and measured. Then, 
as the old man cocked his head on one 
side, “You know—about keeping out of 
the way.” 

There was sudden vigorous nodding 
and a grin. “Yes, suh! Yes, suh! I 
ain’t forgettin’.” And he turned away. 

Half-way to the door his shuffle halted. 
He turned back with a quick glide. 

“What done kep’ me so long was Car’- 
line,” he imparted in a low tone. “She 
was plum cur’is to know who I was talk- 
in’ to so long down at de ol’ gate. I had 
to make up sump’n quick. I tol’ her”— 
his free hand covered a chuckle—“it was 
jus’ a couple of low-down tramps tryin’ 
to beg sump’n to eat.” 

And, snickering, he moved within, 
placing the candlestick upon something 
to the left. Then his white head moved 
definitely down the long hall and was 
swallowed from our view. 

We heard a door close. 

“Now!” said Danny, crisply. 

I would never have deemed possible 
—at least ‘for me—the swiftness of the 
strides that brought us to the porch and 
across to the lighted door. 

But here I hesitated. 

For behind us the darkness trooped at 
our heels, seeming to my nervous fancy 
a silent ward and watch closing in be- 
tween us and all escape. Moreover, with 
the glance within, my memory had quick- 
ed again and with a poignant pang. For 
the hall, with its height and space, the 
tall doorways at the sides, the high 
carven chair-backs against the wall and 
the other old-timey furniture so perfect- 
ly preserved—all took me back to the 
days when I was a lad—to what had 
once been home. Why, even the old hair- 
cloth sofa against the wall looked the 
very mate of that in my father’s study 
upon which I had lolled through many 
a vacation hour, my day-dreams active 
with boyhood’s busy concerns—the long, 
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long thoughts of youth and care-free 
days. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Dan- 
ny rasped, harshly, to my ear. “Move 
on!—do you want them on our necks?” 

And he shoved past me, catching up 
the candlestick from where it gleamed 
against the polished surface of an an- 
cient console-table. 

But still there in the doorway I sway- 
ed and faltered, for with his movement 
tall portrait-frames in tarnished splendor 
glinted like golden lances marshaling 
athwart our way; the spectral figures 
within seemed to stir to life and frown- 
ingly confer, questioning the meaning of 
the tatterdemalions introuding in their 
midst. 

“Some class, eh?” breathed Danny, 
unabashed. And he muttered, “There 
should be good pickings—good!” 

And now, upon the very threshold of 
our hazard, my young pal’s impish spir- 
it of whimsy must needs indulge itself 
to contradiction of all caution. He set 
the candle down a moment and faced me 
where I stood hovering just within the 
door. 

With an air he clutched his knobbed 
and knotted road-stick against his hip in 
simulation of a sword, and, lifting his 
limp and dusty alpine as though it were 
of plumed velvet, swept it to the floor 
before me with all the grace of a cava- 
lier of old. 

“Welcome, Sir Dominie!” he said, with 
throaty gravity. “We bid thee right wel- 
come to our ancestral halls!” 


V 
A GIRL’S LETTER 

I gestured impatiently. 

“Have done!” I snarled. “Leave the 
play-acting till we need it later!” 

I pushed him toward the stairs. 

He slid up them like a cat; so swift 
was he, I was hard put to keep a yard 
or two behind his heels. Once we had 
gained the security of the room above, 
he turned the big brass key of the door 
and lay back against the panels, affect- 
ing a tragic limpness. 

“At last!” he breathed, faintly. 

But for all his foolishness, his eyes 
took swift and comprehensive inspection 
of everything in sight. 

He whistled softly. 

“I say, Dominie’—with some excite- 
ment—“this is something like, eh?” 

He strode coolly about, summarily 
jerking open drawers, his dust-white 
shoes tracking the dark pile of the car- 
pet. For the moment I remained where 


(To be Continued) 


I was, fingering my shabby old derby, my 
eyes ranging the coziness of the big room 
with its comfortable, old-time furnishings 
—the high-post bed of rosewood quaint- 
ly carved, the lighted lamp _ with its 
crystal globe glowing like a mellow 
moon, the cheery, sputtering fire, the 
high wooden mantel crowned with its 
long Colonial mirror. And here my 
glance ended, focusing upon a tiny splash 
of white—the square outline of an en- 
velope sticking in the corner of the glass. 
But I was staring at it absently, giving 
little heed to the thing itself just then. 

For I was thinking what a fool a man 
was to go a-wandering when he had com- 
fort and independence in a home like 
this. Yet it was always the way, I re- 
flected, bitterly; those who had didn’t 
value, while those who had not— 

“Say, you!—you wake up—get a move 
on!” hissed my pal. With hat canted 
awry, he lurched out of a closet, his 
arms bourgeoning with suits and hang- 
ers. “Dominie, we’ve simply got to tear!” 

Together we lined up before the long 
mantel-glass. But no longer did it re- 
flect two scarecrow figures in looped and 
windowed raggedness. 

Instead I saw a good-looking young 
man in a well-fitting suit of gray tweed 
pointed by a modish collar and a flowing 
tie into which he had stabbed a jeweled 
pin. About his mouth hovered the ghost 
of a whimsical smile. In his brown eyes 
danced little motes of fun, as though, in 
truth, it were but some boyish game we 
played. I saw beside him an elderly man 
to whom a double-breasted frock and a 
clerical adaptation of collar and scarf 
gave a dignity strangely reminiscent; a 
man with grave, aquiline face—scholarly, 
as you might say—yet with a grim set 
of jaw that seemed oddly at variance 
with troubled, wistful eyes. 

Danny grinned at me in the glass, then 
stirred restlessly, looking toward the 
door. 

“Gee!”’—impatiently—“is that nigger 
never going to call us!” He pressed his 
hand comically to his stomach. 

“Patience!” I soothed him. 

I was starving-hungry myself, but odd- 
ly stimulated now by excitement. Be- 
sides, my cravings were tempered by ap- 
prehension of the forthcoming encounter 
with the other servants. Even with 
Uncle Alex the resemblance might not 
stand the searching challenge of near- 
ness and a stronger light. It was all a 
forlorn hope—a desperate chance. But 
it was a chance, and I knew we would 
not sacrifice it, though even now we 
could easily win to safety by flight. 


The Great Release 
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change as the Albert Memorial, and de- | 


livered herself to Monica Courthope, who, 
looking uglier and more futile than ever, 


had come prepared to comfort Teresa, 


and had been deputed to perform the 
onerous duty of removing Aunt Georgina 
to a more suitable environment. 

“T am afraid—I am afraid that——” 
snuffed poor Monica. She had always 
been addicted to snuffling in her most 
halcyon days, and now that she was over- 
whelmed with affliction, she was almost 
inaudible. 

“You are afraid of what?” snarled 
Aunt Georgina. “I don’t hold you re- 
sponsible, if that is what you mean.” 

Considering Aunt Georgina was speak- 
ing, the statement erred on the side of 
perilous generosity. 

Inevitably she held people responsible. 
Responsible for the weather; for her 
rheumatism; for the shameful negligence 
of her affairs betrayed by Providence. 

“I am afraid that Teresa will be un- 
able to see you,” explained Monica ner- 
vously; “she is very much upset.” 

“She was always a woman to give 
way on the slightest provocation,” re- 
torted Aunt Georgina firmly. She looked 
as if she could have buried husbands as 
mere incidents in a busy day. “I never 
give way. Have you any idea how she 
is left? Badly off, no doubt. Jack Chol- 
mondeley was always a_ spendthrift. 
Teresa will have to lower her bridge 
points. No doubt her mourning has been 
ordered from Jay’s. I can’t afford to go 
there.” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” said 
Monica. She was a conscientious wom- 
an, but she had a kind heart. 

“Well, give her my love and tell her 
to pull herself together. I have no doubt 
that all is ordered for the best. And no 
one can doubt that Jack Cholmondeley 
is as useful dead as alive. I believe in 
a merciful God,” she added solemnly, “and 
I hope Teresa does. None of us can 
doubt that the Recording Angel will have 
to do a lot of blotting out if I am to 
meet him again. It is most annoying, 
having to postpone the wedding.” 

“It is not going to be postponed,” said 
Monica in a tremulous voice. “Of course, 
it will have to be very quiet.” 

“I am glad to hear that Miss Rose- 
Marie has got some sense. The way 
people put things off always disgusts me. 
Putting things off doesn’t bring folk to 
life, does it?” Memory of the magenta 
bonnet adorned with yellow marguerites 
and blue forget-me-nots instigated Aunt 
Georgina to further attack: “With his 
passion for whiskies and sodas Teresa 
must have known that he had no chance 
with pneumonia. I cannot think that she 
is suffering from shock. Good-bye.” 
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| Georgina. 
| compared to this awe-compelling nom- 
| enclature. 


| her. 
_ her see me like this for all the world.” 


| feels that is Jack’s fault. 
| would consist in a new rig-out for the 
| wedding. I must pull myself together so 






As Monica ascended the stairs to where 
Teresa lay, with closed eyes and pow- 


| dered nose, in an atmosphere redolent of 


eau-de-cologne, sal-volatile and sym- 
pathy, she wondered wky an omniscient 
Providence should have seen fit to cum- 


| ber this lovely earth with Aunt Geor- 


ginas. 

She was quickly enlightened. 

“Whe was that?” asked Teresa faintly. 
After her fashion she had loved her Jack. 
He had become a habit, and she missed 
him sorely. Since she had become so 
devoted to bridge, she had not seen much 
of him, but there was a comfortable 


| stable feeling about a husband she re- 


gretted. 
“It was Aunt Georgina,” said Monica. 


| A striking tribute to Aunt Georgina’s 


personality was the manner in which 
people always referred to her as Aunt 
Other titles sounded trivial 


“Aunt Georgina!” exclaimed Teresa. 
She sat bolt upright and dried her eyes. 
“Oh! I remember, I said I wouldn’t see 
Has she gone? I wouldn’t have 


“But at a time like this a woman— 
naturally———_” stammered Monica. 
“My dear Monny,” said Teresa, in 


| clear, vibrant tones, “it is hopeless to talk 


about nature where Aunt Georgina is 
concerned. She would simply not know 
what you were talking about, and refer 
to you later as a weak-kneed simpleton. 
When the Aunt Georginas of this world 
see that you are down, they dance on you. 
The first thing she would do—if I gave 
her a look—would be to come and stay 


| here.” 


“Teresa is the sort of woman who 
always gives way. I consider it my duty 
to take care of the house.” That means,” 
put in Teresa parenthetically, “taking 
charge of me. She is probably extremely 
angry at having her plans upset, and 
Her plans 


as to be able to stand up to her. An 
old cat like Aunt Georgina is no joke 
if she gets to be top-dog,” added Teresa. 

If her metaphors were mixed it was 
impossible to entertain any doubt as to 


| her meaning. 


She got off the sofa and pulled up the 
blinds with an angry whirr. A ray of 
sunshine danced into the room and lit 
up the silver on the dressing-table; the 
cut-glass bottles; all the pretty toys that 
go to the making of a pretty woman’s 
toilette. 

“What a sight I look,” sighed Teresa. 
“How thankful I am she didn’t elect to 
come up. With a woman like that it is 
absolutely necessary to keep one’s tail up. 
I wish now I’d been nicer to Jack.” Her 
eyes filled again. “But I suppose he’d 
be feeling just the same if I were dead 








and he was not. I believe every one 
feels the same—when it is too late. I 
remember seeing a girl’s funeral once 
at Brighton. She was only about two- 
and-twenty, and she had had a wretched 
time. Her people were very badly off 
and unpopular, and she didn’t get asked 
out much. It seemed hard on the girl— 
never a dance—never a flower. 
she caught a cold, and was dead in a 
week. Every one was horribly sorry and 
felt an abject beast. I was one of the 
people who felt a perfect fiend, although 
I hardly knew the girl. But I have never 
forgotten that funeral winding its way 
through the snow. I have never seen 
such flowers—the coffin was covered with 
them, and there were six carriages full 
of the surplus. And this for a dead girl 
who would have been overjoyed if any- 
one had given her a rose in life. I shall 
never forget it, never—and I seemed to 
hear the dead girl’s voice, ‘Too late—if 
only you had given me something to en- 
joy while I was alive.’ It was horrible.” 

“People never think,” answered Monica 
lamely. 

“Oh, yes, they do!” returned Teresa, 
“when they want to. Besides, in this 
case you didn’t have to think; you saw. 
And she would have been very pretty 
if she hadn’t always looked so suppressed 
—depressed—and badly turned out. Of 
course, it was no one’s business. But 
the irony of those lilies and roses, those 
stacks of Parma violets, those orchids— 
in the falling snow on the poor little 
coffin and in the overflowing carriages. 
If the dead know anything—how they 
must laugh sometimes.” 

“You mustn’t get morbid,” said Monica 
primly. She was beginning to feel ner- 
vous. She had never seen Teresa in 
this mood. “Let us hope that Captain 
Cholmondeley is happy,” she added. 

“It depends where he is,” said Teresa, 
arranging her transformation. She had 
no sense of humor. “I can’t imagine 
Jack in either heaven or hell. If there 
was ever a man over-good for banning 
and over-bad for blessing, it was Jack. 
I often think that the idea of purgatory, 
so repugnant to the sturdy Protestant 
mind, is very comforting. It makes a 
place for so many people that it would 
be impossible to localize anywhere else. 
I do wish Francis wasn’t so unapproach- 
able. I don’t mean unapproachable ex- 
actly—I mean more human. I never did 
understand him,” rambled on Teresa, who 
would have ascribed the visions of a 
Bernadotte to a disordered digestion and 
the ecstasy and energy of a Joan of Arc 
to a superfluity of uric acid. “Of course 
he was very delicate. But now he is 
quite strong, I don’t understand it.” 

“He is very fortunate. Success is 
coming to him, and he is about to marry 
a charming girl. I shouldn’t put quite so 
much pink on, dear.” Monica looked 
nervously at Francis’ mother. 


One day: 
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Another Hit 


L. M. nae 's New “ANNE’’ Book 


e fre Island 


(30th Thousand) 
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The grown up ANNE is already repeating the 
success of her younger self made in those incom- 
parable books of yester-year and every year: 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


(310th Thousand) 


ANNE OF AVONLEA 


(109th Thousand) 


A Tribute from the Boston Transcript: 


‘‘Anne Shirley comes back the same old Anne—beautiful, brilliant and charming. . . In 
many ways this new story is the author’s best. ANNE has not the humorous proclivities 
that she had aa ANNE OF GREEN GABLES, nor is she so mischievous (natural changes 
with the accumulation of years), but she is the same sweet-tempered, cheerful girl that has 
made Prince Edward Island famous !” 


Net $1.25; carriage paid $1.40 


Published 


by The Page Company 


53 Beacon St. 
Boston 









“HATRED—AND A POSSIBLE SEQUEL” 
In the October Number of 


THE YALE REVIEW 


The New American Quarterly 


is a study of hate, especially German hate, by the eminent English editor, L. P. 
Jacks. Strongly felt, too, is the second article, a defense of Italy by a distin- 
guished historian and lover of Italy, H. D. Sedgwick. The third essay is an 
explanation of the new attitude of the Socialists towards war, by Morris Hill- 
quit, one of the foremost of Socialist leaders. The definitive study of Nietzsche, 
by Charles M. Bakewell, endeavors to dispel some of the mist of controversy 
raised about this name. Alexander D. Noyes, financial editor of The New York 
Evening Post, discusses the war as becoming a struggle against financial ex- 
haustion. George Nestler Tricoche, sometimes artillery organizer in the French 
army, outlines a practicable form of military service for the United States, the 
merits of which are more than military and the burden of which would be 
surprisingly light. 

The number is completed by “Hamlet” with Hamlet Left Out, by Brander 
Matthews; College Life and College Education, by Henry Seidel Canby; 
Nietzsche: A Modern Stoic, by Charles M. Bakewell; American Country Life in 
Old French Memoirs, by Charles H. Sherrill ; Faces in the Roman Crowd, by 
Anne C. E. Allinson; Walt Whitman in New Orleans, by R. Emory Holloway; 
and poems, by Henry Adams, Edward Bliss Reed, Karle Wilson Baker and 
William Young, and the usual interesting and authoritative book reviews. 

A specimen copy of an earlier number of the REVIEW will be sent to you 
upon request; or the current number will be forwarded free of charge upon 
receipt of your order for the new year, prepaid at $2.50, commencing with the 
next number following. 








THE YALE REVIEW, 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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If the October Bride Sends Out These Wedding Cards 


Her Wedding Will Gain in 
Distinction and Dignity 


They Are Made by the Wanamaker Social 
Stationery Section 


A variation from the usual fashion in wedding 
announcements and invitations—a variation which 
has the stamp of authentic approval—is illustrated 
here. In addition to the panel effect, already in high 
favor, there is a folding flap which forms the inside 
envelope. 


PRICES FOR THESE CARDS 


Style No. 1, engraved in eet 100 
Each extra 100 


Reception or At Home Cards to eeu 
with panel—first 100 ; ; 
Each extra 100 


Style No. 2, in script, without the fap, 
first 100 : a 
Each extra 100 ; ; 


Other styles of wedding cards, atiis 


DP Sue ESL aD ae and without panel, first 100 ‘ : . 7.50 
re fas Wy pacnemrm300... 2. ss +e  B 


weywel lee honour f your fircseues And other styles at higher prices. All the engraving 
a Me moaning of Une Awughter is done in our own workrooms by expert engravers, 
ae y and a high degree of accuracy is assured. Delivery 
Cdwa Cwiliton is in all cases prompt. 
ho 


- Me. Mdbiwm . Pulien - Mcvihewd 
Yburubay snnwnng: Es Be tne foonth 
weuclorw handord and, urberu 
alveven thirty otlork a /4 Uj ‘ 
of ter . Lbowary feist . 


42N- Vyloan “Yrrnur 


Billet ye, 44 


(Mallee: Pre: 


CORRECT FITTED LUGGAGE FOR BOTH BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM 
Convenient, Beautiful and Durable, These New Cases and Bags Will Last for Years 


An overnight or week-end case of black grain leather, for women, 20 inches long, large enough for several 
light garments and fitted with twelve white celluloid toilet articles of excellent quality, lined with moire in 
delicate colors, with two pockets. $18.75. 


“The Bride’s Bag.””—A traveling bag ry with white or colored silk, with ten fine white fittings. In 
seal grain, $25. In shiny black vachette, $28.50 


A very handsome imported case enbodying every luxury that a woman could want when traveling. 
Of fine auto leather, with water-proof cover. Gilt-top and cut-glass fittings in tray and lid, in very complete 
variety. Ring and jewel compartments. $60. 


Best for a man’s traveling requirements is a hand-made cowhide bag in Oxford shape, durable and hand- 
some, with black ebony and nickel fittings mounted on a removable easel-pad, $28.50. In black sea-lion, $35. 


A man’s suitcase is of brown cowhide, with fine ebony and nickel fittings on a pad in the lid. $30. 
All the above are new within the last few days and are not to be had elsewhere. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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“If you knew Aunt Georgina as well 
as I do you wouldn’t be chary of your 
war-paint. Old beast! Coming here to 
spy out the land. I know her. And I | 
am sure if Jack knows what is going on | 
in this world he’d say, ‘Buck up.’ ” Teresa 
swallowed a sob. “I do wish there was 
a dash of his father in Francis. He 
always seems such miles and miles away, 
and Jack never did that. Oh! I wish— 
I do wish he hadn’t died. I feel so 
lonely.” 


CHAPTER VII 

The wedding was very quiet, and Aunt 
Georgina, in spite of her objection to 
papistical buildings, was so far faithful 
to her sense of duty that she attended 
it, although it took place in the Oratory. 

Rose-Marie looked very charming in a 
gray traveling-dress. If Teresa found | 
it very hard to present the suggestion | 
of indifference to Aunt Georgina that she 
desired, the old lady was in measure dis- 
agreeably surprised. She had expected 
to find Teresa far more malleable. 

She had always despised her. She was 
one of the pretty, useless type that men 
ran after. “Just the sort of woman 
Jack would marry.” She classed Teresa | 
in the same category as his passion for 
racing, gambling, whiskies and sodas, 
and pleasant vices in general. That sort 
of woman, when she had to depend upon | 
herself, invariably went into hysterics on 
a sofa, and was dependent on somebody 
capable, of the responsible type, being 
there to take charge. 

In this case, directly she had heard 
that -Cholmondeley could not live, she 
had determined to take charge. 

What else were Aunt Georginas for? 

Unfortunately, so far, Teresa had 
evolved on lines foreign to those on which | 
Aunt Georgina had desired to conduct | 
her campaign. 

Far from flopping on a sofa, Teresa | 
had sat up in a straight-backed chair and | 
declined to be interfered with. 

“Really, Aunt Georgina, did you or I | 
marry Jack? As I did, you say, pre- 
sumably I am his widow. Kindly re- 
member that detail for the future.” 

Aunt Georgina had snorted. But in | 
the future she had moderated her lan- 
guage. She was very angry—but what 
was the use of being angry? The more 
angry she got, the more rouge Teresa 
wore. She could see it flaming on her 
white cheeks as she sat at the back of 
the church. 

It was wonderful what Aunt Georgina 
could see with the back of a bonnet. The | 
very temperate endeavor to reduce the | 
magenta glory to ordinary effulgence had 
not denuded it of much of its original 
splendor. The yellow marguerites and 
blue forget-me-nots had disapepared, but 
the black plumes that waved in their 
place opened here and there—not Aunt | 
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A RATTLING GOOD PENCIL 


For Business Men’ For Writers 


The 


MABIE MAGAZINE 
CLUTCH PENCIL 


holds enough lead to last 
a year. 19 inches of it, 
all of which can be 
used to the last 1-4 

of an inch. 


The 

MABIE 
MAGAZINE 
CLUTCH PENCIL 
is made of heavy 
sterling silver. Not 

the thin kind that dents 

if you look at it too hard, 

but heavy and thick enough 

to stand constant use and carry- 


> 
Wanamaker’s ing without denting. 


Sell This 
Pencil 


The lead is always held rigidly in the point, 
and does not need sharpening. 
Fitted with a novel pocket clip, to ensure safety 
in carrying. 
PRICE IN STERLING SILVER, $1.50, WITH CLIP 


Also made in gold—solid or filled. Get one from Wanamaker's or your jeweler. 


MABIE, TODD & CO,, Gin tendon Paris 














A Famous Literary Journal 


N THE PAGES OF THE DIAL the new books are dealt 
with upon their merits, without fear or favor, by able 
and competent critics, most of them specialists of 

recognized standing, and the signatures of these writers, 
appended to their work, are a guarantee of authority and 
responsibility. Itis ‘* easily our most valuable review,’’ says 
Mr. John Burroughs. ‘‘J do not know of any similar paper in 
this country which has maintained a higher ideal or followed a 
more consistent practice in independent criticism,” says President 
Woodrow Wilson. “ There is no journal devoted to literature 
with which I have as much satisfaction as THE D1AL,’’ wrote 
the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell shortly before his death. 


O every intelligent person—the general reader, the 
professional man, the club-woman, the student, the 
educator, the librarian,—to all who realize the insis- 

tent need for a trustworthy, independent, and interesting 
guide and aid in the bewildering field of current literature 
—Tue Diz is altogether indispensable. 


Published Fortnightly—every other Thursday. 
price $2.00 a year in advanco. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—A Three months’ Half-rate 
Trial Subscription (6 Issues) will be sent to any Reader for 25 cents 


THE DIA 


Subscription 





632 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889 


“4 periodical that stands steadfastly for good litera- 
ture.’—The Dial. 


inser Poet Lor 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF POET LORE 
In January, 1915, Poet Lore began its second quarter century 


$5.00 a Year 






A RECORD TO BE PROUD OF 


Here are some of the big things that PoET LORE has done. This 
list, without further comment, shows why POET LORE is the only 
magazine in America that is indispensable to all those readers who 
are on the lookout for new genius the moment it appears, instead of 
waiting to fall into line after this genius has been discovered by 
others. Read this list carefully. 


In 1889 Poet LorE pointed out the supreme importance of Ibsen’s dramas. 
It spoke of Ibsen then as “below no one but Shakespeare” to a nation that then 
only had heard enough of him to jeer. In the same year it gave its readers 
a review of Shakespeare’s influence on Japanese literature. That was eighteen 
years before anybody else In this country even knew that there was such a thing 
as a great literature in “barbarous” Japan. 


In 1891 Porer Lore made its readers acquainted with the work of Strindberg. 


In 1892 Poer LorE brought to America some masterprices of Bohemian 
literature, and it published Bjornson’s play, “A Glove,” in the original Nor- 
wegian version of En Hanske, authorized by Bjérnson himself. 


In 1893 Poet Lore published Maeterlinck’s “The Blind,” which was the 
first publication of any of Maeterlinck’s works in English. 


In 1894 Poet Lore published Maeterlinck’s “The Seven Princesses” and 
“Pélléas and Mélisande.”’ , 


In 1895 there appeared in Poet Lore Maeterlinck’s “Alladine and Palom- 






In 1897 Poet Lore brought to America another of the now world-famous 
dramatists, Sudermann. 


In 1898 Poet Lore published “The Sunken Bell.” This was the first Eng- 
lish translation of any of Hauptmann’s plays. 


As early as in 1899 Poet Lore contained a story of Selma Lagerlof. 


In 1900, Echegaray, the great Spanish dramatist, who in 1904 won the 
Nobel prize, was already well known to the readers of Poet Lore. 


In 1903 the readers of PorT LORE were made acquainted with the unusval 
genius of Brieux. 


In 1904 Port Lore began the publication of Gorky’s plays. 


In 1905 Porer LorE was as usual first among the pioneers in recogniz- 
ing the real significance of the new Irish literary drama by the publi- 
cation of plays by Synge and Hyde. 


In 1906 Poet LorE presented the dramatic work of: Schnitzler RN 
in English for the first time. 


In 1907 Andreyev was first made known to America by 
Poet LORE. 


Port Lore has introduced to this country no less than at yi : 
fifty-four European dramatists and eighty-six dramas. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Send us $1.00, mention- 


ing The Book News Monthly, and we will RY ots 
send you 3 recent issues of ‘‘Poet Lore.”’ ae y 
ve 


RICHARD G. BADGER | ys" 
PUBLISHER 
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| has my best wishes.” 







Georgina’s fault, as she explained—to 
show the magenta bonnet. 

“I hope most sincerely,” she added, as 
she made her farewells, “that they will 
be happy. But to my mind Rose-Marie 
gives an impression of flightiness. I dis- 
like flightiness. I fear it. But Francis 
Aunt Georgina 
spoke with a woeful waggle of the head. 
“Alas! that wishes and desires should 
have so little power to sway the decrees 


of the omniscient. But we must remem- 
| ber, whatever happens, that all is or- 
_ dered for the best.” 


Within a few weeks Teresa found it 
very hard to believe in this optimistic 
theory. Poor Jack Cholmondeley’s af- 


| fairs were found to be in a state of wild 


confusion. He had been heavily in debt 


| at the time of his death. So heavily that 


| apparently nothing less drastic than dou- 


ble pneumonia could possibly have saved 
him from bankruptcy. The creditors 


| came down on the widow with merciless 


promptitude. The days seemed to rush 
after each other in a cycle of wild con- 
fusion and devastation. The family so- 
licitor, persistently bland and insistently 


| hopeful—if his advice was taken—talked 
| about retrenchment to Teresa. 


“Of course—of course,” she acquiesced. 
“The difficulty is to retrench without 
something to retrench on. It is so dif- 


ficult to eat less cake if you haven’t any.” 


Mr. Graham nodded and smiled: a 
specious, practiced, legal smile. He was 
a tall thin man, with a vague expression, 
that deceived neophytes, and a profound 


| contempt for women, mingled with a 


genuine appreciation of their attractions. 

He was not quite human, but the sec- 
tion that was pitied Teresa. He saw quite 
clearly that, according to her standard, 
her cake was a thing of the past. 

“Quite so,” he answered; “but in this 
particular instance I think we shall be 
able to gather crumbs enough together to 
make you a respectable slice. Only you 
mustn’t eat it all at once.” 

“I intend to be very careful,” said 
Teresa, who really did, if she had only 
known how. “I have told my maid that 
she will have to make all my dresses for 
the future. I can’t bear cheap dress- 


| makers, and Bond Street is so expensive.” 


“So I—er—presume,” returned Mr. 


| Graham. He was unmarried, but bills 
| and angry husbands, who declined to be 


| she could manage to keep a maid? 


| Forty meals for sixpence. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


further responsible for their wives’ debts, 
were associated in his mind with Bond 
Street. And how on earth did she think 
For 
once the man got the better of the law- 
yer, and Teresa read his thoughts. 

“It must be clearly understood from 
the outset,” she said coldly, “that I can- 
not live without a maid. I don’t mind 
what I eat. One can always leave it, 
if one doesn’t like it. And one can live 
very cheaply. Quaker oats, for instance! 
Even you 


Can You 
[magine? 


A friend, interested as 
you are in all kinds 
of literary work, who 
would come to you 
fortnightly to discuss 
your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion 


This friend would not talk too much at 
each visit. He would not keep you too 
long from your new story, or essay or 
poem. His friendships among other 
writers—successful and aspiring to be 
successful—and among editors would be 
such that he would refine for you, in 
preparation for each visit, practical, help- 
ful advice from these folk that would 
send you to your desk with a new out- 
look on your work and new inspiration 
to make it more successful. This friend 
would look carefully over about 1,000 
magazines each month to discover for 
you news that would enable you to keep 
abreast of the manuscript requirements 
of editors. He would find corr2spond- 
ents who would glean 2,000 more maga- 
zines and papers for you so that you 
would always know in advance of prize 
contests, changes in editorial policies, 
suspensions, changes of address, require. 
ments of new publications, film manu- 
facturers, etc. Your imagination gues 
no further. A friend of this admirable 
type would have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend—it’s 
a very human, kindly, little 
magazine—The Editor, 
which makes profitable and 
pleasant fortnightly visits to 
the elect of the writing fra- 
ternity. Be one of the elect 
—one of those who elect to 
leave nothing undone that 
will contribute to their suc- 
cess. The fee is $2.00—it 
pays for 26 fortnightly 
numbers of The Editor for 
oneyear. (Single copy 10c.) 


The Editor 


Box G. Ridgewood, N. J. 
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> »¢ Who prefer 
Ladies to sch nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 





| couldn’t call that extravagant, and I saw 
| in one of those domestic papers the other 


day that it is possible to make an excel- 
lent savoury by pouring tomato ketchup 
on to a bit of bread and popping it into 
the oven. Besides, there are tins.” 

“Tins!” ejaculated Mr. Graham. “Tins, 
my dear lady! Tins!” 

He might have been any ordinary man, 
instead of a miracle of law and learning. 
But if there was a subject he believed 
he had mastered, it was Diet. Teresa’s 
airy allusion to the abominable, germi- 


cidal, death-dealing, ptomaine-giving hor- | 


rors encased in tins staggered him. 
“Prawns,” went on Teresa. “Barataria 
Prawns. A shilling and a penny the 
tin. You get them at Cooper’s. I am 
going to have some for lunch. I love 
them.” 
Her tone reassured him. 


ion. 


annuity? 


interest. “Tie the money up as much as 
possible,” was his inevitable advice where 


women and money were concerned. If | 
it had been feasible he would have added, | 


“and tie up the woman.” 
Men were often equally 
But life didn’t bear so hardly on a man. 


He looked across his big table at Teresa, | 


who was glancing round the room. 


“By the way, I never sent you that | 
letter you wanted,” she said suddenly. 


“IT will forward it directly I get back. 
You have written two or three times for 
it, I am afraid.” 

“T have,” he returned with a touch of 
grimness. He wondered whether this 
pretty lady thought he wrote letters for 
love. 

“Of course, I’ll send it,” she said quick- 
ly. “But there is nothing in it that mat- 
ters. Only Jack said he’d rather you 
saw it. 


(To be Continued) 





Of course | 
she was joking. People who were trifling | 
with death didn’t do it in this airy fash- | 
But it was not an hour for jokes. | 
Why didn’t men teach their wives some- | 
thing about business, or buy them an | 
Mr. Graham believed that all | 
women should be given an annuity if | 
possible, and that it should be made im- | 
possible for them to gamble away the | 








impossible. | 
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IR the country club. A THERMOS 
carafe of chilled water conveniently 
placed makes for health and comfort. The 
judicious use of a THERMOS lengthens life. 


More than ten million Thermos vessels 
are in use throughout the civilized world by 
motorists, yachtsmen, travelers, explorers, 
hunters, fishermen, picknickers, office work- 
ers, and in lunch kits, by children at school 
and workingmen at the factory. 


Every member of the family from infancy 
to old age has daily use for Thermos. It is 
indeed a good servant, both in and away 


from home. 


He | 
1 y) 
yj 


Serves you right, food or drink— 
hot or cold, when, where 
and as you like 


In the nursery it saves work, worry and 
even life by keeping infant's milk ice cold, 
pure, sweet and bacteria proof. 


It gives great comfort to the sick, aged 
and infirm—saving many steps for those 
who have them in care. Thermos carafes 
and jugs are ideal for keeping an ever- 
ready supply of ice-cold water, tea, coffee 
or other beverages for day or night use, or 
any liquid may be prepared in advance 
and kept piping hot until ready to serve. 
Thermos Food Jars are convenient for 
keeping ice creams, salads, casseroles, 
chowders, etc., at the proper temperature 
until served. 


Originally expensive Thermos vessele are 
now sold by leading dealers at popular 
prices. 

Bottles from $1.00 up 
Carafes and jugs $3.00 up 
Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Lunch Kits $2.00 up 


Do not accept as truthful representations 
that all temperature-retaining bottles are 
Thermos vessels. For your protection and 
ours look for the name THERMOS stamped 
plainly on the bottom. 


Write for an interesting book on 
Thermos, which tells you why the 
same bottle keeps liquids steamizag hot 
for 24 hours or ice cold 3 days. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
San Francisco 


New York Toronto 
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Gun-Metal Jewelry 
New and Odd 


Inexpensive as is the large assortment of 
gun-metal novelties suggested in the illus- 
tration, women will find it particularly 
well chosen: distinctive, in good taste, 
and well adapted for wear with fall street 
clothes. Those shown are only a few from 
the stocks in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store. 





































Gun-metal bags of fancy mesh, $5 to $13.50 
Plain mesh bags; $5 to $13.50 
Gun-metal mesh purses, $1 to $2.75 
Vanity cases of gun metal, $4 to $16.50 


Coin holders of gun metal, $1 and $2.50 
Gun-metal lockets, $1.75 to $4.50 
Lip-salve holders, $2 


Coat chains, both jeweled and plain, 75c to $3 
Sautoirs, jeweled and plain, $1 
Neck chains, jeweled and plain, $1 


A Powder-Puff Bag for the Guest Room 


A novelty that is more practical than usual. Every 
woman will recognize the advantage of having in her 
guest room, hanging at the dressing table, a dainty and 
artistic bag full of individual, sanitary powder puffs. 





At the Wanamaker Store—and only here—may be found 
these pretty powder-puff bags, in many different colors, 
to harmonize with almost any scheme of decoration; 
we will make them to order in any special color desired, 
from material furnished by the customer. 


Prices, 50c, 75c, $1 and $1.25 
Puffs may be renewed at 25c a dozen 
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The Emerson Automatic Player Piano 


The supreme goal of the Player Piano—perfect reproduction of hand-playing—is real- 
ized in the Emerson Automatic, the newest, most artistic and human of Player Pianos. 


In the Automatic one receives the impression of accomplished hands playing the 
keys. “Mechanical touch”’ has disappeared. It reproduces the interpretations of 
the great artists as they themselves played that particular music. 


One of its unique delights is the ability to regulate and phrase the music froma dis- 
tance. As shown in the illustration, the singer is playing her own accompaniment. 
With very little practice the accompaniment can be played in this manner with 
far better effects than if played by hand. 


The experience is yours as soon as you will—at any Emerson dealer’s. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO, 50s, Massacuuserts 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Buok News Monthly. 





By 


Woodrow 
Wilson 


“The  phil- 
osophy of the 
little essay is 
sound and the 
emphasis it 
places on a 
man’s trying 
to bring about 
his own great 
a wakening 
makes it stim- 
ulating read- 

ing.” —Boston Evening Transcript. 
“In a sense the essay is biographical, 
although we feel that the author is un- 
conscious of the fact. Nevertheless we 
ean see that the ideas of the essay are 
the fruits of the writer’s experience 
since he ‘found himself.’ ” 
—Salt Lake Tribune. 
“For every young man should be as a 
beacon set on a high hill.” 
—The Independent. 
Cloth, 50 cents net 
Leather, $1.00 net. 


me THE STORY OF j 
PIONEER 


By ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


Frontierswoman, school teacher, 
preacher, lecturer, minister, physician, 
worker among the poor—and president 
of the National- American Woman's 
Suffrage Association—Dr. Anna Shaw 
has told her own life history in an aston- 
ishing human document. For the suf- 
fragist, this book is an official record, 
and for the general reader the story of 
an unusual, brave, active American 
woman. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


By 


Mary 
Austin 


A wonderful 

a ppreciation 
and interpre- 
tation of the 
towering figure 
of all history. 
Each century 
os the 
-rophet of 
Nazareth in 
its own cos 
tume; writes 
of Him out of its peculiar needs and 
hopes. Perhaps, too, each century, in- 
stead of removing us further from Him, 
is an ascent to a higher hill from which 
we gain a wider, truer view. Mary 
Austin, believing that the time has come 
for a new valuation of His humanity, 
has written this wonderful book—a 
book that will live. 
Crown 8vo. $1.20 net. 





COLLEGE SONS AND COLLEGE FATHERS 
By HENRY S. CANBY 


An impartial examination of the three angles of Ameri- 
can university education—the student, the professor and the 
results achieved. Himself full of enthusiasm for this subject, 
the author makes clear how the welfare of the community 
and that of the colleges are bound up together. 

Post 8vo. $1.20 net 


Gilbert 
Parker’s 


New Novel 


Canada is 

the scene of 

Gilbert  Par- 

ker’s new 

story which he 

himself  char- 

acterizes as 

“perhaps the 

best and sure- 

ly the most 

pleasing of all 

my novels,” It 

is a fascinating story of modern life, 

with a background of old French cus- 
toms. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net, American writer. 

Limp Leather, $1.50 net. 


AROUND OLD CHESTER 
By MARGARET DELAND 


The announcement of a new collection of stories about 
Old Chester folks will be welcomed the country over. Doubt- 
less, readers of Mrs. Deland’s original volume of “Old Ches- 
ter Tales” would declare that Old Chester, thanks to her 
loving descriptions of it, is the most real of all fictional 
towns. In these seven new tales many of the well-known 
characters—the beloved Dr. Lavendar, Willie King and 
others—reappear. JIJllustrated. $1.35 net. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


An American novel of American life 
for American readers and by a great 


Cloth, $1.35 net. Leather, $1.50 net. 


IN VACATION AMERICA 
\By HARRISON RHOADES 


Leisurely wandering among the various holiday resorts 
of the United States—Newport, Bar Harbor, the Massachu- 
setts beaches, the Great Lakes, the Greenbriar White Sulphur, 
the White Mountains and the winter playgrounds of Florida, 
Carolina and California. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


Rex 
Beach’s 
New Novel 
of the Mex- 
ican Border 


Rex Beach's 
foot is on his 
native heath 
again in his 
new novel—a 
romance of the 
Mexican _ bor- 
der—for his 
heath is wherever the wind blows out 
of doors and men and women are not 
too much bound by conventions of 
dwellers in crowded places. 
Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


THE INNER LAW 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


Southern birth, Harvard training, high ambitions, an 
overpowering love—its fruits in both spiritual and material 
things—form part of the vividly intense life-story of the hero 
of this new novel. A wider horizon than anything Mr. Har- 
ben has heretofore attempted marks “The Inner w.” Mr. 
Harben shows high spiritual discernment in working out the 
destinies of two groping human beings. 

Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


THE TRAIL OF THE HAWK. By Sinclair Lewis 


Youth bubbles in every line of this novel, youth sane, sound, playful and earnest—the joyous spirit of youth, its ad- 
venturing, with the wide world for its roaming, its loyalty and its love. The hero is the son of a Minnesota carpenter and 
the blood of his Viking ancestors stirred in his veins and helped him to his ambition. 

Frontispiere. $1.35 net. 
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